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= The Woodshed Is No Answer.—Widespread de- 
MS mands for a “get tough” policy with delinquents 
Sa and reprisals against their parents still per- 
mm sist. The press and many in high places have 
Se voiced that children’s courts and scientific meth- 
om ods have failed. In her poignant article Justine 
=m Wise Polier, able jurist of the Domestic Relations 
i Court in New York City since 1935, clears away 
=m much of the confused thinking about harsh treat- 
mm ment for both delinquents and parents, shows 
why punishment has been ineffective, and asserts 
Mm that an adequately staffed children’s court and 
gem modern scientific methods can cope with the prob- 
im lem. Children’s courts have been neglected, she de- 
=m ‘ares, and treatment in a real sense has not been 
mm tied. Judge Polier drives home the fact that the 
wm ‘get tough” supporters must be challenged anew. 
Spotting Potential Delinquents: Can It Be 
Done?—In the 10 years of research on which the 
Gluecks’ Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency (1950) 
mm s based, three prediction tables were developed to 
mem lect those children who are likely to become 
em (elinquents. One of the three instruments was 
Se ‘heir own Social Prediction Table. In subsequent 
fm esearch the Gluecks found that their prediction 
ma “ble, standing alone, does as well in differentiat- 
® tg potential juvenile offenders from nonoffenders 
m % does either of the other two tables or any com- 
mm Yination of the 15 factors in all three tables. The 
z lable alone, they find, has high predictive value 
mind its application does not require the skills 
mem “cessary in administering the other two tables. 
im The Self-Image and Delinquency: Some Impli- 
im “tions for Religion.—Two years ago the Harvard 
im University divinity school received a grant to 


This Issue in Brief 


explore ways in which the church may be more 
effective in dealing with delinquency. Professor 
Richard V. McCann was asked to direct the pro- 
ject. A seminar of 20 theological students par- 
ticipated in the research. In his report of the 
research to date Dr. McCann discusses the first 
phase of the seminar’s findings, namely, the role 
of a sense of identity in delinquency. The seminar 
found that a boy’s heroes are clues to understand- 
ing him and that among the admired persons 
and their qualities will usually be found a relation- 
ship to the boy’s own goals and outlook. 
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Some Therapeautic Considerations in Dealing 
With Offenders—In April of this year Dr. Ber- 
tram B. Moss was engaged to serve as a medical 
consultant on a part-time basis to the federal 
probation office at Chicago. Dr. Moss explains 
in his interesting account how the probation 
officer in his role as counselor (therapist) works 
together with a medical consultant to try to under- 
stand the probationer and to help him with his 
problems and needs. 

The 1955 National Conference on Parole— 
Commissioner of Public Welfare Randolph E. 
Wise of Philadelphia has been asked to summarize 
for the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION the high- 
lights, findings, and recommendations of the Na- 
tional Conference on Parole held at Washington, 
D. C., last April. With a background as a social 
worker, federal probation and parole officer, di- 
rector of parole for the National Probation and 
Parole Association, and now in charge of Phil- 
adelphia’s department of public welfare, Com- 
missioner Wise is eminently qualified for the 
assignment given to him. 

Some Problems in the Rehabilitation of Con- 
victed Offenders.—Professor C. K. Cheng, sociolo- 
gist at the University of Hawaii, reminds us of 
the continuing high rate of crime and recidivism 
in the United States, the “woefully inadequate” 
parole in a number of states, the “paradoxical 
policies” of many penal systems, and their “gen- 
eral administrative uncertainties.” He points to 
some of the failures in our efforts to rehabilitate 
convicted offenders and explains why we continue 
to have them. 

Drug Addiction: The General Problem.—Dr. 
Kenneth W. Chapman, consultant on narcotic 
addiction in the United States Public Health 
Service, writes the first of a series of three 
articles on drug addiction. In the second article 
(December issue) Dr. James V. Lowry, medical 
officer in charge of the United States Public 
Health Service Hospital at Lexington, Kentucky, 
will tell about the treatment program at the Lex- 
ington hospital. Dr. Chapman will conclude the 
series in the March 1957 issue with a discussion of 
the community aspects of drug addiction. 

Alcoholism Treatment Programs: Progress 
and Problems.—Professor Raymond G. McCarthy 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by 
the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 


be deserving of consideration. 


at Yale University brings us up to date on the 
extent of alcoholism in the United States, new 
insights into the nature of alcoholism, and the 
progress made in research and treatment. Treat. 
ment techniques of professional workers, he points 
out, are being modified, evaluated, and refined. He 
regards the past 10 years as a testing period in 
the treatment of the alcoholic and sounds the en- 
couraging note that more progress is being 
achieved in the treatment of alcoholism than at 
any time in the past. Of special interest to pro- 
bation officers is what he says about the alcoholic 
probationer. 

The Psychopath: A Confused Concept.—“It 
would be much more desirable if the label of 
psychopath and psychopathic personality could 
be completely abandoned,” says Psychiatrist Jack 
V. Wallinga. There is little of a positive or con- 
structive nature accomplished by the affixing of 
these diagnoses, Dr. Wallinga contends. The time 
and effort spent in the clinical diagnosis of the 
psychopath, he believes, would be much more pro- 
fitably directed toward the study of the individual 
etiologic and dynamic factors leading to the de- 
linquent pattern. 

The Role of Social Work in Preparing Person- 
nel for the Corrections Field —There is an ob- 
vious need for professionally trained personnel 
in the correctional field. Dean Kenneth D. Johnson 
of Columbia University’s school of social work 
cites what graduate schools of social work can do 
and are doing to help meet this need. Although 
there has been in the past a tendency on the part 
of social workers to shy away from casework in an 
authoritarian setting, it is now generally accepted, 
Dean Johnson states, that casework should be at 
the core of probation, parole, court clinics, and 
related services. 

California Revives Town Meeting Idea To Com- 
bat Delinquency——Over 100,000 people attended 
more than 200 town meetings in California called 
by Governor Goodwin J. Knight during the past 
year to meet the challenge of delinquency. Director 
Heman G. Stark of the California Youth Authority 
covers the highlights of his State’s innovation to 
hold the line on delinquency. The town meeting 
idea, he reports, continues to spread and grow. 
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The Woodshed Is No Answer 


By JUSTINE WISE POLIER 
Justice, Domestic Relations Court, City of New York 


against delinquent children and their parents 
is a little less noisome than a year and 2 
years ago. We are suffering, however, from the 
efects of the campaign slogans of the past 2 years 
in which the community was exposed constantly 
to the ery of “punish them” not only from those 


Tie DEMAND for retribution and reprisals 


who know little of the progress made in dealing 
with children in trouble and troubled parents, but 
falso from highly placed individuals, newspapers, 
‘Band organized groups. The railing against what 


was called the “cream puff treatment” of delin- 
quents has left its scars. Many persons, agencies, 
and communities became infected by a fear-bred 
atmosphere. 

Last fall, the temporary Commission appointed 
by Governor Harriman of New York to study 
delinquency and methods of delinquency preven- 
tion called together experts and leading citizens 
from every part of the state. This conference in- 
cluded police officials, district attorneys, judges, 
welfare and correctional officials, representatives 
of voluntary agencies, representatives of the three 
major faiths, educators, and interested citizens. 
It could by no stretch of the imagination have 
ben dubbed a social workers’ or soft-headed 
group. 

The conference was at first subdivided into 
working groups largely along professional lines, 
and each group reexamined its area of responsi- 
bility and considered what could be done within 
that area. From these sessions emerged many 
valuable recommendations in regard to the im- 
provement of police work, of detention services, 
of correctional institutions, of the courts, and of 
ur educational and community services. There 
was not a single recommendation that would lend 
support to the widely-bruited allegation that if 
the courts would get tough with delinquents and 
punish parents of neglected and delinquent chil- 
dren, there would be a decrease in delinquency or 
social problems. 

In striking contrast, when the Governor’s Com- 
tission traveled through the state and held public 
tearings, there was almost always some individual 
f organization that would rise to demand a cur- 
few, the fining or jailing of parents, or a get-tough 


policy with children as the answer to the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. And almost always, this 
kind of speech, regardless of the lack of evidence 
to substantiate the position or the qualifications 
of the speaker, would be seized on for headlines 
in the press the next day. 


“Get Tough” Policy 


Finally, when the Commission rendered its re- 
port, there were many constructive recommenda- 
tions, but almost as a bone thrown to the demands 
of those who supported “the get tough policy,” 
the Commission included a recommendation that 
the children’s court judges of the state should be 
given the power to prescribe the conduct of par- 
ents of children found neglected or delinquent, 
and that if the parents violated such written di- 
rectives they might be cited for contempt and 
fined or jailed. Happily, there were two distin- 
guished members of the Commission, probably 
the two best informed and most concerned with 
the welfare of children, who had the courage to 
dissent: the state commissioner of youth, Mark 
McCloskey, and the president of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for Children of New York, Mrs. David 
Levy. All other recommendations were unanimous, 
and yet it was this which was again seized on for 
press headlines when the report was published. 

As one watched or participated in the hearing 
and the conference, and then followed the press, 
one got the feeling that the passport to respecta- 
bility, if not political popularity in the field of 
juvenile delinquency, had become the inclusion of 
an affirmation in the belief in punishment and 
the return to archaic criminal procedures in deal- 
ing with problems that every serious student knew 
could not be solved or bettered by such an ap- 
proach. In the legislative session that followed, 
one was forced to recognize that legislation to 
punish parents, which pandered to the demands 
for punishment and required no addition to state 
or local budgetary expenditures, was far more 
popular than legislation to abolish the use of jails 
for children, which did require such funds. 

It is necessary to ask to what extent the de- 
mands for punishment reflect fear, honest con- 
viction, or an easy, cheap avoidance of real com- 
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munity responsibilities for meeting social prob- 
lems. We must recognize that while some of those 
who demand vengeance are obviously seeking 
publicity, others are entirely sincere. They have 
heard the familiar argument: Delinquency is on 
the increase; modern, humane, scientific methods 
have failed to curb it; therefore, we must try 
punishment. In the good old days, when the wood- 
shed was used, there was less delinquency. There- 
fore, with its return, we can expect a decrease in 
delinquency. 

So runs the argument that has won over many 
an honest, though naive, citizen to the “get tough” 
approach. Still others find in this approach, 
whether consciously or not, a justification for 
avoiding difficult tasks. If punishment is the an- 
swer, then the troubling, delinquent, noncom- 
pliant child can be excluded from the group and 
one is justified in concentrating on helping those 
who do not make work difficult, and who “appreci- 
ate” one’s efforts. The result of this approach is 
seen increasingly in the barring or exclusion of 
disruptive children desperately needing help from 
community centers and child-caring institutions. 
Whole families have been evicted from housing 
projects when one child is a problem. Private and 
parochial schools have excluded truant and de- 


linquent children, and some public school author- 
ities have demanded separate “disciplinary” schools 
for problem children. 


Aftereffects of Recent Delinquency Hysteria 


While the temporary hysteria about the rise in 
juvenile delinquency has subsided in its outward 
manifestations to some extent, the aftereffects of 
this hysteria are to be seen both in what we are do- 
ing and what we are not doing to correct, to treat, 
and to prevent juvenile delinquency. It is therefore 
essential that we reexamine some of the wide- 
spread assumptions which too often prevent 
American communities from coming to grips with 
the real challenge presented by children in con- 
flict with society. We must look honestly at what 
we have done and what we have not done. 

It has been said in innumerable places that the 
children’s court, with its “treatment approach” 
and probation procedures, has failed since delin- 
quency has increased. That we now have children’s 
courts in every state is used to support this thesis. 
To too many people this means that when a child 
violates a law he is taken before a wise and kindly 
judge who has the ability to apply the skills of 
modern science to determine why the child is 


behaving as he is, that the judge has a trained 
staff to help him investigate the family and prob. 
lems, and that the judge can then decide whether 
the child can be helped in his own home through 
the supervision and guidance of a skilled proba. 
tion officer, or whether the child needs to be re. 
moved from his own home to be given necessary 
treatment or corrective care according to his 
needs. To anyone working in the field, such a con. 
cept is pure fantasy or wishfu thinking, and yet we 
are too often torn by the dilemma of endangering 
what we have secured through the children’s 
courts by revealing their limitations, or being 
silent and thus compounding the community’ 
failure to translate the children’s court ideal into 
reality. 


Children’s Courts Have Been Neglected 


Since the increase in delinquency is being used 
to justify the conclusion that modern treatment 
and probation methods have failed, the full truth 
must be stated even at the cost of temporarily 
impairing the status of our children’s courts. 
While official reports are replete with the facts, 
our communities do not know, and local officials 
and our press do not require them to face the 
truth, that they have in too many instances created 
only a formal shell of a children’s court, have 
permitted a onetime effective court to deteriorate, 
or have failed to require or make possible its 
functioning as a vital social institution. 

We know that while communities tend to take 
the existence and functioning of juvenile courts 
for granted, they have lost interest in how the 
judges are chosen and what kind of judges are 
chosen for this work, to what extent the courts 
are given adequately trained personnel, appropri- 
ate detention homes, and necessary facilities for 
long-term care, treatment, and rehabilitation. It 
would be interesting to find out through a Gallup 
poll what proportion of those who condemn child- 
ren’s courts as too soft know that of our 2,500 
juvenile courts only 200 have detention homes 
for children, and that the rest must send children 
to jail pending court action, and that as a result 
100,000 American children get a “taste of jail’ 
each year. It would be worth finding out what pro- 
portion of those who condemn probation as 4 
failure know that more than half the counties of 
the United State provide no probation services t 
their children’s courts, and that of those which 
do only 1 out of 10 probation officers has com- 
pleted social work or professional training. On 
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THE WOODSHED IS NO ANSWER 5 


wonders how many of those who have dogmatically 
concluded that casework and treatment have failed 
in the rehabilitation of juvenile delinquents know 
that there are so few facilities that actually pro- 
yide treatment services for children that the 
judges, in over 50 percent of the cases, are forced 
to choose between sending a juvenile delinquent to 
an overcrowded, understaffed state institution 
where the likelihood of any real treament is 
practically nil, and returning him to an inade- 
quate home without even the benefit of adequate 
probation supervision. 


Treatment in a Real Sense Has Not Been Tried 


The tragic aspect of this picture is that while 
tremendously valuable research, experimental 
treatment, and casework projects have demon- 
strated what can be done for delinquent children 
inmany areas, the knowledge and experience thus 
gained have not been applied to more than an 
insignificant fraction of children who could profit 
from such help. The bald truth is that as a country 
we have not tried probation or treatment in a real 
sense, and we have not applied available know- 
ledge in this field. Unlike natural scientists, we 
have not had either the courage or been able to 
demand from the general public the application 
of new knowledge and skills as they have been 
developed. Despite followup studies which show 
asubstantial reduction in recidivism where treat- 
ment has been given, we have been all too tolerant 
of the ignorant brushoff of such knowledge, the 
penurious support of its application, and the 
derision of its potential usefulness by those who 
have never permitted its use. All of us who work 
in the field carry some responsibility for this 
situation. 

The corollary assumption to the premise that 
probation and treatment have failed to correct or 
prevent juvenile delinquency is that only punish- 
ment can be effective. This is equally false, and 
centuries of trial have so proved it. 


Punishment of Parents Is Not the Answer 


In Britain, where the harshest punishment for 
juvenile offenders, including hanging for pick- 
pockets, only incited a further rash of pickpocket- 
Ing on the days when public hangings were used 
as a deterrent, there has been a recent reexamina- 
tion of the efficiency of corporal punishment. A 
Royal Commission was appointed a few years ago 
to investigate the efficacy of official birching, a 
long-accepted procedure. While the investigators 
felt no distaste for such corporal punishment, 


their investigation led them to the conclusion that 
it did more harm than good. Young offenders who 
had been “birched” were compared with those 
placed on probation. Far more of the former 
repeated their offenses. In two industrial centers 
where corporal punishment was used, 440 out of 
574 children on whom it had been practiced were 
again in court within 2 years. The Royal Com- 
mission also discovered that, once the court fixed 
its attention on punishment, all other methods of 
rehabilitation were ignored or slighted. Once a 
birching was ordered, the court tended to consider 
its work done and the case closed. There was no 
followup. It was also noted that the courts that 
continued to resort to birching were those least 
given to using probation or other methods of in- 
dividual treatment and supervision. 

The British study confirms what we have 
learned from experience in this country. Punish- 
ment by a court is rarely if ever likely to stimulate 
either a child or adult to develop self-discipline, 
and it almost always makes on-going treatment 
impossible. Its use is often so completely a sub- 
stitute for constructive treatment that the official 
administering seems to forget, if he is not obliv- 
ious to, even the possibilities of treatment. 

The validity of the currently popular theory 
that the punishment of parents will reduce delin- 
quency and neglect also needs to be examined, in 
the light of the effect of punishment by courts as 
either a corrective or preventive measure, and in 
the light of actual experience already available 
where it has been tried. 

Judge Paul W. Alexander of Toledo, whose 
court followed the practice of punishing parents 
for contributing to the delinquency of children, 
reviewed the results of 10 years’ experience (1937- 
1946) and found nothing to commend it. He found 
no evidence that delinquency had been curbed. He 
found the number of parents who contributed to 
delinquency increasing. He found no evidence of 
its value as a deterrent. He found only that the 
practice might have satisfied what he described 
as “the primitive, vindictive appetites of self- 
righteous, nondelinquent parents, irritated, aggra- 
vated public authorities, and a substantial portion 
of the general public.” 

In New York City a study by the Board of 
Education of the results of fining or jailing par- 
ents for the truancy of their children uncovered 
that the children of parents thus punished im- 
proved less and were more frequenty returned to 
court for continuing truancy than the children of 
parents who were not punished. 
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In my own experience it has become all too 
clear that where the judge reaches out for punish- 
ment as the solution it is usually a weapon used 
for chastisement rather than correction, and too 
often reflects either self-righteousness or a sad 
unawareness of the many social and human prob- 
lems of those appearing before him. It has been 
interesting, though not surprising, to note that 
those most attracted by the illusory validity of 
punishment are frequently least willing to embark 
upon the more arduous course of invoking those 
skills and resources which are essential to dis- 
covering and building upon the latent and poten- 
tial strengths that may be discovered in those 
whose problems and difficulties have brought them 
before the court. 

Another consequence of the swift application 
of punishment, as found in England and here, is 
that its pronouncement not only fails to help the 
punished, but all too often relieves the official 
from pursuing a course needed to strengthen or 
even protect the other members of the family. 
Thus, in one case where parents were sentenced 
to the workhouse for drinking and neglecting their 
children, the court committed the children and 
the case was closed. The mother was expecting 
another child and that she would need help to 
rehabilitate herself and provide a home for the 
children committed and the child to be born was 
ignored. All that was accomplished was separation 
of the mother from the older children, the ad.'. 
tional humiliation and weakening of the mother’s 
self-respect, and a complete lack of support to her 
when the new baby was born. 

In yet another case where the imprisonment of 
a neglectful mother was imposed, and five child- 
ren were placed, no subsequent action was taken 
concerning two younger children, with one of 


Governments do not see the future criminal or pauper in the neglected 
child, and therefore they sit calmly by, until roused from their stupor by 
the cry of hunger or the spectacle of crime. They erect the almshouse, the 
prison, and the gibbet, to arrest or mitigate the evils which timely caution 
might have prevented. The courts and the ministers of justice sit by until 
the petty delinquencies of youth glare out in the enormities of adult crimes; 
and then they doom to the prison or the gallows those enemies to society 
who, under wise and well-applied influences, might have been supports and 


ornaments of the social fabric. 


whom she was pregnant at the time of her im. 
prisonment. Because of the imprisonment, “the 
punishment” of the mother closed the case offic. 
ially, when she was released the mother and the 
two younger children received no supervision, 
That she continued to drink, that she neglected 
the children, that she had previously been hospital. 
ized as mentally ill on several occasions was no 
one’s concern, since she had been “punished.” As 
a result, when she went into an acute episode, 
was arrested and taken to a mental hospital, her 
two infants were left alone and a week later 
found dead of starvation. This became a 1-day 
newspaper story, but there was no reaction to 
the process under which “punishment” by the 
court without full study, treatment, and followup 
of troubled people had contributed to the final 
tragedy. 


“Get Tough” Supporters Must 
Be Challenged Anew 


It is true that regardless of the methods used 
to help troubled children and parents, there will 
be failures. The failures or treatment have been 
exaggerated. Those of us who believe that we can 
with knowledge, skill, and service help many 
children and parents to more useful and happy 
lives Have, however, been too much on the de- 
fensive. The time has come when we have a duty 
to make clear the terrible failure of the time- 
honored but futile methods of “punishment.” 
There is no excuse for extolling its continued em- 
ployment as a panacea for problems that it cannot 
touch. The tolerance of those who, by tempera- 
ment, belief, or ignorance, are using their posi- 
tions in courts, prisons, children’s institutions, or 
as members of citizens’ groups, to return to cheap 
and sadistic methods of punishing troubled people 
must be challenged anew. 


—HORACE MANN 
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Spotting Potential Delinquents: 
Can It Be Done? 


By ELEANOR T. GLUECK, ED.D. 
Research Associate, Juvenile Delinquency Project, Harvard Law School 


Sheldon Glueck and I presented three tables on 

the basis of which we believe it should be pos- 
sible to select in a first grade school population 
those children who will probably become persis- 
tent delinquents unless timely and effective inter- 
vention diverts their predicted course of mala- 
dapted behavior into socially acceptable channels. 
One of these tables, which has come to be known 
as the Glueck Social Prediction Table, is based on 
five interpersonal family factors that have been 
found sharply to differentiate the 500 delinquents 
from the control group of 500 nondelinquents 
who were the subject of Unraveling Juvenile De- 
linquency (supervision of boy by mother, disci- 
pline of boy by father, affection of mother for boy, 
affection of father for boy, and cohesiveness of 
the family) ; a second on five traits of character 
structure derived from the Rorschach Test (social 
assertion, defiance, suspiciousness, destructive- 
ness, and emotional liability) ; and a third on five 
traits of temperament as determined by psychia- 
tric interviews (adventurousness, extroversion 
in action, suggestibility, stubbornness, and emo- 
tional instability). These tables show a high asso- 
tiation between the relevant factors and the likeli- 
hood of delinquency or nondelinquency—a poten- 
tiality that in the case of the Social Prediction 
Table is already being converted into a high 
probability through a series of retrospective 
checks on other samples of cases. 

These three tables represent only a very small 
segment of a series of 51 such devices constructed 
over 30 years, the first one appearing in 1930 in 
500 Criminal Careers? and the most recent ones 
a paper of the author’s entitled “Identifying 
Juvenile Delinquents and Neurotics,’’* directed 
toward finding in a population of school children 


I Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency: Professor 


; The Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1950, Chap. XX. 
; Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. 
, Mental Hygiene, January 1956, pp. 24-43. 

P ‘Eleanor T. Glueck, “Status of Glueck Prediction Studies,” Journal of 
ond Police Science, May-June 1956. 

. cit., Table 112, p. x 

tapstcidon and Eleanor T. Glueck. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1934, 
ible 9, p. 290; Table 10, p. 292. 

teak tee and Eleanor T. Glueck. New York: The Commonwealth 
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Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck. New York: The Commonwealth 
* Op. cit., Table 82, p. 141. 


the neurotic delinquents and distinguishing them 
in turn from potential delinquents who are 
healthy emotionally. Some concept of the range 
of the 51 tables can be given briefly here, but the 
interested reader is referred to another article 
of the author’s in which the entire series of tables 
is listed. 

Our first prediction table, which appeared in 
500 Criminal Careers,® was directed toward deter- 
mining the possibilities of recidivism of young 
adult male offenders during 5 years after comple- 
tion of parole from a reformatory. In Five Hun- 
dred Delinquent Women® there are tables of a 
similar nature concerned with the probable re- 
cidivism of young adult female offenders, and also, 
with their probable behavior on parole from a re- 
formatory. 

Certain other prediction tables that we have 
made concerning adult offenders stem from the 
volumes Later Criminal Careers? and Criminal 
Careers in Retrospect. These studies encompass 
further followups of the men originally reported 
in 500 Criminal Careers. The resulting prediction 
table from Later Criminal Careers® deals with the 
recidivism of young male offenders during 10 
years following parole from a reformatory. In 
Criminal Careers in Retrospect, which represents 
a third followup of the same men and covers a 
period of 15 years after the completion of a re- 
formatory sentence, there is a series of tables 
dealing not only with probable recidivism over 
a span of 15 years after the completion of a re- 
formatory sentence, but also with behavior during 
the various existing forms of extramural and in- 
tramural penocorrectional treatment. In this 
series of tables we have also made an attempt to 
determine the difference in behavior of adult 
offenders in various age spans. Thus, for example, 
there is a table on the recidivism of young adult 
male offenders during probation when under 27 
years of age; and one in the age span 27-32; and 
still a third in the age span 32 years and older. 
In other words, we have in these tables not only 
a means for determining the probable response 
to probation of young adult male offenders, but 
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also their response to it during various age levels. 
This series therefore constitutes a refinement of 
the more crude tables which we prepared in con- 
nection with the volumes 500 Criminal Careers 
and Five Hundred Delinquent Women. In Crim- 
inal Careers in Retrospect there are 33 prediction 
tables, at least some of which should be subjected 
to careful checking against other samples of cases, 
because these tables, together with those in 500 
Criminal Careers and Later Criminal Careers, 
could, if validated, provide penocorrectional au- 
thorities who deal with young adult offenders a 
possible means for more effective disposition and 
treatment, regardless of whether or not an adult 
offender had been a juvenile delinquent. 

The series of tables dealing with the prediction 
of recidivism and of behavior during various 
forms of penocorrectional treatment (probation, 
probation with suspended sentence, correctional 
institution, reformatory, prison, jail, and parole), 
has a purpose quite apart from that of the tables 
published in Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency 
which are designed to make possible the “spotting” 
of potential delinquents at a stage in life when it 
can be theorized that suitable intervention will 
stay the development of a criminal career. 


Prediction Tables in “Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency” 


As this article is not directed to those who 
might wish to construct prediction devices but 
rather to those who want to understand their 
practical implications, this is not the place to 
describe the method of constructing the tables, 
which is fully reported in Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency (Chapter XX), as well as in our 
other works,!° beyond pointing out that the five 
factors comprising each of the three tables in 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency were initially 
selected from among those showing the widest 
range of difference in incidence between the 500 
delinquents encompassed in Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency and their 500 matched nondelin- 
quents. The percent of delinquents among the 


10 500 Criminal Careers, op. cit., pp. 278-296; Glueck, S. and E. T., 
One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents, 1934, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, pp. 185-190; Five Hundred Delinquent Women, »D 
284 Later Criminal Careers, op. cit., pp. 134-144; Glueck, and 

Juvenile Delinquents Grown Up, 1940, New York, , Common- 
Fund, pp. Criminal Careers in Retrospect, op. cit., 
215-283; Glueck, S. and E. T., After-Conduct of — Offende 
1945, New York and London, ‘Macmillan Co., pp. 63-7 

11 "See, Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, “Early Detastion of Future 
Delinquents: A Comparison of the Total Discriminative Capacity of 
Various Combinations Among Fifteen Factors Significantly Differentiat- 
ing From Non- Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology and Police Science, July-August 1956. 


1,000 boys actually occurring in each subcategory 
of a factor, provided the basis for constructing 
a “total weighted score” derived from summating 
the individual scores on the subcategories of 4] 
five factors on each boy. The tables themselves 
were derived from separately distributing all the 
delinquents and all the nondelinquents (for whom 
their status on all five factors was known) into 
“weighted score classes.” Assuming validation on 
other series of cases, the incidence of the delip. 
quents and nondelinquents within each “weighted 
score class” expresses the likelihood of delin- 
quency for individuals falling within that “score 
class.”” Whether such a table has applicability to 
samples of different composition had, of course, 
to await practical demonstration. 

For present purposes, the discussion will be 
confined to the Social Prediction Table. We can 
lay aside any consideration of two of the tables 
in Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, namely the 
ones constructed from Rorschach and psychiatric 
data, because from a practical point of view their 
application would be limited to Rorschach and 
psychiatric experts, while the Social Prediction 
Table can be applied by welfare workers, proba- 
tion and parole officers, psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists, teachers, and ministers. This does not mean 
that special skills are not required, but many more 
persons have or can acquire them than can ad- 
minister Rorschach and psychiatric examinations. 

But there is an even more telling reason for 
confining the discussion to the Social Prediction 
Table, which is that standing alone it would (if 
completely validated) do as good a job of selecting 
potential delinquents as either of the other two 
tables or as any combination of the 15 factors 
in all three tables. Although some combinations 
of the 15 factors involved result in a very slightly 
greater predictive capacity, that of the Social 
Prediction Table is already so high that there is 
no reason to urge the use of the other tables 
except as supplementary 


The Social Prediction Table 

The Social Prediction Table has already been 
considerably publicized, not only in articles which 
Professor Glueck and I have written but also in 
several popular articles; but perhaps this discus- 
sion of its possible uses would be facilitated by 
its presentation here. 
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LIKELIHOOD OF PERSISTENT DELINQUENCY 
(Derived from status on five interpersonal family factors) 


Score CLASS LIKELIHOOD OF PERSISTENT DELINQUENCY 


Percentage of delin- Likelihood of 
quencies occurring in delinquency 
this score class 

Under 200 8.2 Negligible 

200 - 249 37.0 Low 

250 - 299 63.5 More than an 

even chance 
300 and over 89.2 High 


The uninitiated reader is no doubt bewildered 
by this table and is trying to understand how to 
apply it to a particular child. Before he can do 
this, he must have before him the five factors 
comprising the Table, with their subcategories 
and definitions and their scores (which represent 
the percentage of delinquents among the 1,000 
cases of Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency who 
were actually found in a particular subcategory 
of a factor). 


FIVE FACTORS COMPRISING SOCIAL PREDICTION 
TABLE WITH “DELINQUENCY SCORE” 
OF EACH SUBCATEGORY™” 


DISCIPLINE OF Boy BY FATHER* SCORE 
Overstrict or erratic 12.5 
Lax 59.8 
Firm but kindly 9.3 

SUPERVISION OF Boy By MOTHER? 

Unsuitable 83.2 
Fair 57.5 
Suitable 9.9 

AFFECTION OF FATHER FOR Boy’ 

Indifferent or hostile 75.9 


Warm (including overprotective) 33.8 
AFFECTION OF MOTHER FOR Boy* 


Indifferent or hostile 86.2 
Warm (including overprotective) 43.1 
COHESIVENESS OF FAMILY® 
Unintegrated 96.9 
Some elements of cohesion 61.3 
hesive 20.6 


Those who wish to apply the Table are asked to note that the 
determination of the particular category into which a case falls is 
sed on the situation generally prevailing in a child’s life up to the 
boint at which the prediction is made. In cases in which one or another 
parent has left or been removed from the home before a child was 
3 years old, and there is no parent surrogate (stepparent, foster 
parent), discipline of the missing parent is graded as ‘“‘lax,” affection 
% “indifferent,” and supervision as “unsuitable.” But if there has 
been a substitute parent, at least since the child was 8 years old, the 
discipline, affection, and supervision of the parent substitute is rated. 
In regard to cohesiveness of the family, it is usually rated fair in 
& situation in which one of the parents is for any reason not living 
in the home, providing the remaining family group, of which the 
Particular child is a part, is a “cohesive” unit. If, however, the 
absence of one parent from the home does not reflect his or her 
indifference to the family but is rather the result of unavoidable 
citcumstance, such as illness, the family unit is regarded as cohesive 
if all the other elements that enter into this judgment would 
tormally have designated the family as cohesive. 


‘DisciPLiIne oF Boy BY FATHER 


Overatrict: Father is harsh, unreasoning, demands obedience through 

Erratic: Father varies between strictness and laxity, is not con- 
sistent in control; 

Laz: Father is negligent, indifferent, lets child do what he likes; 

Firm but kindly: Discipline is based on sound reason which the 
child understands and accepts as fair. 


For example, if it has been determined that a 
particular youngster is harshly disciplined by his 
father, he would be scored 72.5 (because of all the 
1,000 boys in Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency 
whose fathers were always or sometimes over- 
strict in their discipline, 72.5 were actually de- 
linquent boys). To continue the illustration, as to 
supervision of the boy by his mother, she leaves 
him to his own devices, allows him to run about 
the streets, and does not know what he does or 
where he goes. On this factor he is therefore 
scored 83.2. Regarding paternal affection, the 
father dislikes the boy, expressing his hostility in 
no uncertain terms. The score here is 75.9. In re- 
spect to maternal affection, the mother is indiffer- 
ent to her son, with little warmth of feeling for 
him. This score is 86.2. As regards the cohesive- 
ness of the family, this has to be regarded as un- 
integrated because the mother spends most of the 
day away from home, giving little if any thought 
to the doings of the children, and the father, a 
heavy drinker, spends most of his leisure in bars 
and cafes with his own friends. The boy is there- 
fore scored 96.9. Addition of the scores results in 
a grand total of 414.7. The prediction table places 
this boy in the group whose chances of delinquency 
are very high—in fact, preventive treatment is 
urgently indicated. 

The reader cannot be asked to accept the Social 
Prediction Table as a useful device without evi- 
dence that it applies to samples of cases different 
from the one on which it was constructed. In 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, 500 proved de- 
linquents ranging in age from 11 to 17 years, 
were matched with 500 proved nondelinquents, 
by age, ethnic derivation, intelligence level, and 
residence in the congested and low-income regions 
of Boston. The delinquents were selected from a 
population of correctional school boys, the non- 


b SUPERVISION OF Boy BY MOTHER 


Unsuitable: Mother is careless in her supervision, leaving the 
child to his own devices without guidance, or in the care of 
an irresponsible person; 

Fair: Mother, though home, gives only partial supervision to child; 

Suitable: If mother does not work outside the home and is not ill, 
she personally keeps close watch on the child or provides for his 
leisure hours in clubs or playgrounds; if she is ill or out of the 
home a great deal, there is a responsible adult in charge; 


© AFFECTION OF FATHER FOR Boy 


4 AFFECTION OF MOTHER FOR Boy 


Indifferent: Father (or mother) does not pay much attention to 
child; relationship is either warm, overprotective or hostile; 

Hostile: Father (or mother) rejects child; 

Warm (including overprotective): Father (or mother) is sympa- 
thetic, kind, attached, even overprotective; 

© COHESIVENESS OF FAMILY 

Unintegrated: Home is just a place to “hang your hat’; self- 
interest of the members exceeds group interest; 

Some elements of cohesion: Even if the family group may not be 
entirely intact (because of absence of one or more members), 
the remaining group has at least some of the characteristics of 
the cohesive family; 

Cohesive: There is a strong “we” feeling among members of the 
immediate family as evidenced by cooperativeness, group in- 
terests, pride in the home, affection for each other. 
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delinquents from the public schools. It has been 
argued by critics of the Social Prediction Table 
that factors derived in a study of boys in the 
11-17 age group would not apply to boys at the 
age of 6 and before they necessarily show any 
outward signs of antisocial behavior. But such 
critics have lost the point about the selection of 
the particular factors entering into the Table; 
for out of a range of choices presented to us in 
the many factors in Unraveling Juvenile Delin- 
quency that markedly distinguished the delin- 
quents from the nondelinquents, we deliberately 
selected five (experience in constructing such 
tables having shown that five factors are a suffici- 
ent basis for the tables) which would be in opera- 
tion and clearly ascertainable by the time a child 
was six years old. Secondly, if Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency is what we think it is, namely a study 
of persistent delinquents (largely boys who steal 
and burglarize) as measured against a control 
group of nondelinquents (even though 25 percent 
of the latter actually had committed occasional 
peccadilloes not followed by a pattern of anti- 
social conduct), the factors found to distinguish 
such delinquents from nondelinquents should be 
“universal,” i.e., should be found in any sample 
of persistent juvenile delinquents and in those 
headed for such careers. 

Our first problem after the publication of Un- 
raveling Juvenile Delinquency was to encourage 
application of the Table to samples of juvenile 
delinquents different in makeup from those on 
which it had been constructed. Would they, too, 
be found to have the cluster of factors in their 
interpersonal family relations that were found 
among the delinquents in Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency? Next, if the Table were applied to 
boys at an early age, say at 6 years, before most 
of them showed signs of persistent antisocial 
behavior, would it be found that the “potential 
delinquents” and the “potential nondelinquents” 
would actually prove in large measure to be such? 


“Retrospective” Validations of the 
Social Prediction Table 


Since the publication of the Social Prediction 
Table in Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency in 1950, 
there have come to our personal attention several 
applications of the Table to samples of delinquents 


“Predicted vs. Actual Outcome for Delinquent Boys,” New York, 
Jewish Board of Guardians, 1952. 


14 “A Validation of the Glueck Social Prediction Scale for Proneness 
riminology and Police 


to Delinquency,” Journal of Criminal Law, C 
Science, November-December, 1952. 
18 Edwin Powers and Helen Witmer, im the Pre- 
vention of Delinquency, New York: Columbia niversity Press, 1951. 
16 See p. 464 et seg. of Thompson's article. 
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differing in one way or another from the cases on 
which the table was initially constructed. As some 
of these have already been reported in published 
articles, only the briefest references will be made 
to them. 

The first study—made by Bertram J. Black 
and Selma J. Glick of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians in New York City—appeared in the 
spring of 1952.1 The table was applied to a group 
of 100 Jewish boys confined in the Hawthorne. 
Cedar Knolls School in New York State, with a 
view to determining the extent to which it would 
have been possible years earlier to have identified 
them accurately as potentially serious delinquents, 
Black and Glick ascertained that 91 percent of 
the group would have been thus identified. It is 
of especial significance that although the Social 
Prediction Table was compiled on the basis of 
underprivileged Boston boys largely of English, 
Italian, and Irish descent and of Protestant and 
Catholic religions, it was found to operate so 
satisfactorily on a sample of New York Jewish 
boys. 

Another study, by Richard E. Thompson," 
establishes the Social Prediction Table as a valid 
instrumentality for distinguishing from among 
children already showing behavioral difficulties 
those who are true delinquents and those whose 
maladapted behavior is probably temporary. It 
shows that among a representative group of 100 
boys, included originally in a research in Massa- 
chusetts known as the Cambridge-Somerville 
Youth Study,!5 it would have been possible (as 
in the study by the Jewish Board of Guardians) 
to identify accurately 91 percent of all the boys 
as either potential delinquents or as true nonde- 
linquents. The discriminative potential of the 
table was found to be considerably greater than 
that of three clinicians (psychiatrist, psychologist, 
and criminologist) who had been initially charged 
with selecting the boys for the Cambridge-Somer- 
ville Youth Study. Thompson reports that in the 
light of the actual behavior of the boys subse- 
quent to their selection for the study, the clinicians 
(as determined by the staff of the study) had 
correctly identified 65 percent as true predelin- 
quents or true nondelinquents, in comparison 
with 91 percent correctly identified by the Social 
Prediction Table.1* In this inquiry, as in that 
made by the Jewish Board of Guardians, the table 
reveals a capacity for usefulness on boys of 
status and background different from that of the 
boys on whom it was originally constructed, for its 
power was maintained among the boys in the 
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SPOTTING POTENTIAL DELINQUENTS: CAN IT BE DONE? 


Cambridge-Somerville Study who were younger 
than the boys in Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency; 
on those who were of different ethnic origin; on 
those who were of higher intelligence; on those of 
better economic status; and on those who grew up 
in neighborhoods that were not as disadvantaged 
as those in which the boys in Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency were reared.17 

Still another check on the Social Prediction 
Table was published in April, 1955. This is a 
study made by the New Jersey Department of 
Institutions and Agencies in which the Table was 
applied to 51 delinquent boys who were on parole. 
“It will be observed,” says the report, “that the 
closeness of the findings on the basis of the New 
Jersey data with the original findings in the study 
of Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency is rather 
noteworthy, since the New Jersey boys were se- 
lected at random, and no attempt was made to 
match the individual characteristics of the New 
Jersey delinquent boys with the delinquent boys 
included in the Harvard Law School Study.’’8 

In addition to these published studies, there 
are several other checks on the Table, some of 
which are now being prepared for publication. 

Thompson, in an as yet unpublished study, 
applied the Social Prediction Table to 50 boys 
appearing before the Boston Juvenile Court in 
1950 who averaged 13.1 years of age (compared 
with an average age of 14.6 years of the boys in 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency). In retrospect, 
he found that had the Table been applied when 
these boys were 6 years old it would have been 
possible to determine that 92 percent, barring 
therapeutic intervention, would become delin- 
quents. These boys also differed in some ways 
from the original sample of cases on which the 
table had been constructed—not only were they 
younger, but half of them had no prior court 
appearances (all the delinquent boys in Unravel- 
ing Juvenile Delinquency had been in court be- 
fore). The religious distribution of these boys 
was also different, a higher proportion being 
Protestants than in the group studied in Unravel- 
ing Juvenile Delinquency; they were less retarded 
in school; in a higher proportion of cases they 
Were the sons of two native-born parents; and, 
ia far higher proportion, one or both parents 
had attended high school. 


Another opportunity to test the validity of the 


Ibid., pp. 467-469. 
A Predicting Juvenile Delinquency,” Research Bulletin No. 124, 
Fag published by the State Department of Institutions and 
» Trenton, N. J. 
Yon Eveoleen N. Rexford, M.D., Maxwell Schleifer, and Suzanne Taets 
hes Amerongen, M.D., “A Follow-Up of a Psychiatric Study of 57 
tisocial Young Children,” Mental Hygi 


» April 1956, pp. 196-214. 
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Social Prediction Table came in 1954 when the 
Douglas A. Thom Clinic for Children in Boston 
(a psychoanalytically oriented clinic) applied the 
Table to 57 boys ranging in age from 6 to 12 
years who had been treated for aggressive, des- 
tructive, antisocial behavior. The scorings made 
by the clinic psychologist indicated that 82.3 per- 
cent of these boys would have been clearly identi- 
fied by the table at the age of 6 as potential de- 
linquents.?® 

Thompson also applied the Table to 50 girls 
committed as delinquents to the Division of Youth 
Service of the Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation (better known as The Youth Service 
Board) over a 7-month period, from November 
1954 to May 1955. The application of the Table 
to girl delinquents is the second such attempt, the 
first being one by Selma Glick and Catherine 
Donnell of the Jewish Board of Guardians in 1953 
on 150 unmarried mothers, in which it was found 
that 81 percent of the girls would have been identi- 
fied as potential delinquents had the Table been 
applied to them at the age of 6. 

The result of the application of the Table by 
Thompson to girl offenders seems quite phenom- 
enal in that all of the 50 girls would have been 
identified as potential delinquents. This is a finding 
which we can explain only by the fact that 
Thompson’s analysis indicates that there is much 
more social pathology in the background of the 
delinquent girls than in that of the delinquent 
boys to whom the Table has thus far been applied. 
This is clearly reflected in the categorization of 
this group of girl offenders on the five social 
factors that comprise the predication table, as 
compared with the boys of Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency, on whom the Table was constructed. 
For example, as regards laxity of discipline by 
their fathers, this was found in 75.6 percent of 
the girls as contrasted with 26.6 percent of the 
boys in Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency; the 
fathers of the girls were indifferent or hostile 
to them in 87.5 percent of the cases, as compared 
with 59.8 percent of the fathers of the boys in 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. As regards the 
affection of the mothers, they were indifferent or 
hostile to the girls in 80.6 percent of the cases, 
as compared with 27.9 percent of the mothers of 
the boys. The families of 76 percent of the girls 
did not comprise a cohesive unit, as contrasted 
with 25.7 percent of the families of the boys of 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. It is, to our 
minds, this greater social pathology which ac- 
counts for the 100 percent result in the application 
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of the Social Prediction Table to the 50 girl 
offenders. 

An application of the Social Prediction Table 
to 150 delinquent boys in upper income groups 
($7,500 and thereabouts) by Selma Glick of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians is still in process. 
Thus far, work has been completed on applying 
the Table to 81 boys and Selma Glick has reported 
informally that the Social Prediction Table would 
accurately have identified 89 percent of these boys 
as delinquents. It is to be noted, of course, that 
the income level of the boys in Unraveling Ju- 
venile Delinquency, on whom the Table was con- 
structed, was much lower, and also that the groups 
were far different in ethnic distribution—the cur- 
rent sample being entirely Jewish. 

Even to those readers who would consider that 
these evidences (and there are others I have not 
taken the space to mention) of the “workability” 
of the Social Prediction Table are not conclusive, 
these findings can at least be accepted as “straws 
in the wind” which are blowing in the right 
direction. (Incidentally, the fact that the valida- 
tions of the Social Prediction Table are so con- 
sistently encouraging should dispel any doubts 
about the samples of delinquents and nondelin- 
quents in Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency on 
which the Table is based.) 


“Prospective” Validations of the 
Social Prediction Table 


It would appear to be a reasonable assumption 
that if various groups of delinquents are found 
to resemble each other in their interpersonal 
family relations, as evidenced by the checking of 
the Social Prediction Table on groups of juvenile 
offenders differing in one way or another from the 
500 delinquents of Unraveling Juvenile Delin- 
quency, such factors appearing in the background 
of children not yet delinquent are danger signals 
of budding criminal careers. However, this must 
be put to a rigid test by applying the Social Pre- 
diction Table to a sufficient group of children, 
preferably in a public school setting, when they 
enter first grade, and following them over a period 
of several years, in order to determine whether 
the predicted results actually occur. Two such 
studies are in progress, one in New York City and 
one in Washington, D. C. The first experiment is 
being carried out by the New York City Youth 
Board,?° applying the Table to about 250 boys in 
the first grade of two public schools in high de- 


20 Ralph W. Whelan, “An Experiment in Predicting Delinquency,” 
lon and Police S 


The Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology ‘cience, 
N 1954. 
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linquency areas in the Bronx. This experiment 
has been in process since 1953 and is in mid. 
stream. The boys’ behavior in school is being 
followed and it is planned to extend the followup 
to home and community. It will be several years 
before the results are definitive. At the present 
writing, however, only 8.3 percent of those pre- 
dicted as having very little likelihood of delin. 
quency are showing signs of overt antisocial be. 
havior in the classroom in contrast to 50 percent 
of the boys predicted as almost certainly potential 
delinquents. It is to be remembered that these 
youngsters are as yet only between 8 and 9 years 
old. 

Another application of the Social Prediction 
Table to first grade children is being carried on 
in Washington, D. C., under the sponsorship of 
the Commissioners’ Youth Council of Washington, 
D. C., and known as the Maximum Benefits Pro- 
ject, that has as its objective a “multidisciplinary 
study of predelinquency with a threefold clinical- 
demonstration-research mission.” It is set up in 
two elementary schools in high delinquency areas 
in Washington. The Social Prediction Table is 
being used to identify the potential delinquents 
among the group of children reported by teachers 
as having “behavior difficulties.” Of such a group, 
75 percent were rated as true predelinquents. 
They are being followed up and some of them 
(as in the New York City Youth Board Study) 
are under treatment. It is, of course, too soon to 
speak of any “results.” 


Varied Uses of Social Prediction Table 


Because of the nature of the factors included 
in the Social Prediction Table, it can be applied 
at any age level ranging from 6 to 16 years. The 
question it is designed to answer is simply: “Is 
the particular child about whom I am concerned 
probably a persistent juvenile delinquent or likely 
to become one?” Such checks of the Table as have 
been made to date would appear to substantiate 
the efficacy of the Table for this purpose. Its 
efficacy when applied before the onset of overt 
evidence of maladapted behavior, however, is 8 
yet to be determined, but findings so far made are 
promising. The answer to this will come from the 
New York City Youth Board Study and the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Maximum Benefits Project. True, 
it is somewhat more difficult to arrive at the exact 
score in the case of a child of 6 because, for ex 
ample, although there is to a skilled inquirer 
evidence of a trend toward the disintegration of 
a family, the parents may still be living together 
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As regards uses of the Table once signs of 


maladapted behavior are clear, the reader is re- 
minded of Thompson’s findings in applying the 
Table to the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study 
cases. The boys in this group were all “behavior 
problems” to their teachers; but the Table cor- 
rectly distinguished (in the light of subsequent 
followup) 90 percent of those who were true de- 
linquents from those who were really nondelin- 
quents. This means that if a child is showing 
signs of what appears to a teacher, or social 
worker, or police officer, to be evidence of true 


predelinquency, the Table would be helpful in 
arriving at a decision in the matter. 

And at the clinical level, it has its uses in dis- 
tinguishing from among a group of children re- 
ferred for “behavior difficulties,” those who are 
likely to “act them out” to the detriment of society. 
We have had more than gleanings of this not 
only from the findings in the Cambridge-Somer- 
ville Study but from the experience of the Thom 
Clinic for Child Guidance in Boston, as well as 
from other sources. 

What of the uses of the Social Prediction Table 
ina juvenile court? Not all children with some 
prior record of offenses are necessarily headed 


The home is the cradle of human personality. Each person, from the 
moment of birth, is deeply influenced by the people around him. The baby 
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and some semblance of unity is being maintained. 
Such a case would have to be categorized as show- 
ing some elements of cohesion (with a score of 
61.3) ; while later on the categorization would be 
“umintegrated” (with a score of 96.9). However, 
as all the factors refer to the entire period from 
birth of the child up to the point at which the 
prediction table is actually applied, it is the usual 
or the most prevalent condition with which we 
are concerned and not with a small segment of it. 


for persistent careers of delinquency. And some 
children, though labeled “minor offenders” may 
be serious delinquents. The Social Prediction 
Table applied here would certainly serve as an 
aid to juvenile court judges and probation officers 
in separating minors from serious offenders. 

Much more could be said about the possible 
uses of the Table. Only its further experimental 
application will reveal its full potential. Of even 
more importance, however, than the practical 
one of determining how and where the Social 
Prediction Table works is the dissection by clini- 
cians and others of the factors comprising the 
Table in order to determine what their meaning 
is in the dynamics of delinquency. Such research 
is actually going forward in the Thom Clinic for 
Child Guidance in Boston. 

There will always be some skeptics who remind 
us that “no two human beings are alike” and 
“such different elements enter into their conduct.” 
But this overlooks the reality that people are far 
more alike than they are different. Prediction 
tables are not to be applied mechanically as a 
substitute for clinical judgment. Such tables, how- 
ever, should help the teacher, the social worker, 
the clinician, the juvenile court judge, and the pro- 
bation officer to evaluate a particular child in the 
perspective of organized experience with hundreds 
of other children who, in many crucial respects, 
are like the one in question. Used properly, this 
instrumentality can open the way for dealing 
more directly with the root causes of delinquent 
behavior than has thus far been possible. We 
foresee its extensive application as a screening 
device in “public health” programs for the pre- 
vention and treatment of delinquency. 


is born not knowing what to think or how to feel about life, but ready to 
learn, and learn he does, willy nilly. From a warm, loving, stable family, 
the child learns that people are friendly, worth knowing, and can be 
depended upon. When a family is cold, despairing, rejecting, or neglectful 
the child learns distrust, hostility, or downright hatred of people. Such 
families are to be found in all economic, cultural, racial, national, and 


educational backgrounds. 


—NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PREVENTION AND CONTROL 


OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 1946 
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WO YEARS AGO, the Divinity School of Har- 
[ena University received a grant to explore 

ways in which the church may be more effec- 
tive in dealing with the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. Donor of the grant was Mrs. Geraldine 
L. Thompson, oldest living board member of the 
Department of Institutions and Agencies of the 
State of New Jersey. I was asked by George H. 
Williams, acting dean of Harvard Divinity School, 
to direct the project. 


Seminar on Delinquency Is Organized 


The first step was to organize a seminar of 
20 theological students, several of whom had al- 
ready had years of experience in the ministry. 
Three were full-time Naval chaplains on a 1-year 
leave. These 20 students were augmented by 10 
when the seminar was extended to Andover New- 
ton Theological School for the second year. 

In our work together during these 2 years we 
have tried to gain some orientation in the problem 
of delinquency, primarily through first-hand par- 
ticipation in on-going prevention and treatment 
programs. The students have worked at various 
institutions and agencies: two in cooperation with 
the Judge Baker Guidance Center at Boston; three 
in the South End of Boston, as detached workers; 
and five at a hostel for seriously disturbed boys. 
Three students have worked as assistant proba- 
tion officers in various communities. Nine have 
been assigned to correctional institutions, both 
juvenile and adult. These have included the former 
Massachusetts State Prison at Charlestown, the 
new maximum-security correctional institution at 
Walpole, the psychopathic unit at Bridgewater, 
the Framingham Reformatory, the special Ju- 
venile Guidance Center at Bridgewater, and the 
Lyman School. Meanwhile two men made a sgur- 
vey of the juvenile courts; eight made studies of 
opinion and sentiment in a cross section of urban, 
suburban, and rural communities. In order to pro- 
vide experience with nondelinquent youths as well, 


*In September Dr. McCann took over his new duties as associa’ 
professor of social ethics at the Andover Newton Theological School 
where he will continue to direct the seminar on delinquency. 
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three men were assigned to work with adolescents 


in a church, a YMCA, and a junior high school, 1 
In associating ourselves with the major delin. § Pet 
quency control programs within reach of our § 1% 
seminar members, we were prompted by the § Pr! 
realization that we would learn far more by try- her 
ing to help in prevention and treatment programs § 8 
already in progress than we ever could through fou 
setting up an independent research project of our § ™ 
own. Our primary goal, in choosing the types of las 
project that we did, was to make an immediate— J 
though necessarily minor—contribution to some I 
phase of prevention or rehabilitation where help § '! 
could be used. Our secondary goals: to try to § @ 
learn of ways in which the church can be more § 
effective in preventing delinquency ; and to deepen hir 
the strength and meaning of the individual stu. § 
dent’s own ministry through his larger under- cal 
standing of the conflicts, tensions, and depriva- § ‘ 
tions of which delinquency is a symptom. mo 
During these 2 years my students and I have § ™ 
served in varied capacities in agencies, institu. flo 
tions, and clinics. Some have worked as group : 
leaders, recreation leaders, music therapists, in- 2 
terviewers of new inmates, and counselors. In few 7 
instances did any serve in a religious or chaplaincy - 
capacity since in what is still the initial stages of § 4, 
our work we wished to have relationships with § jy, 
boys in difficulty without regard to their faith § H 
or denomination. In all our work we met with § tir 
unfailingly warm cooperation on the part of offi- § sh 
cials and personnel. te 
in 
Exploratory Studies Start Our Thinking “ 

I wish to describe here how a core theme 
emerged in the course of our work, and to point a 
to some of its implications for religion vis-a-vis } 
delinquency. Our endeavor in the delinquency fi 
problem must not be looked upon as a scientifically be 

designed and controlled piece of social science 


research. Rather, it has been only an exploration. 
Any results which have accrued are less findings 
and conclusions than indications and suggestions. 
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Four months after we began, I discovered Pete. 
lfirst saw him in juvenile court. His offenses were 
solitary ones—truancy, running away from home, 
sealing. He had smashed a parking meter. His 
landlady complained that Pete had stolen $90 from 
aroomer, but she had no proof. He had no one in 
court with him. His mother could not be found. 
Something about Pete made me want to know 
more about him. What was this sullen, silent boy 
thinking? What was his life like? 

The afternoon following his court appearance 
Pete reported for the first time to the Citizenship 
Training Group, the unique, intensive probation 
program of the Boston Juvenile Court. It was 
here that I later got to know him personally. Pete 
is 15 years old. His court record now includes 
four appearances—one for truancy, one for run- 
ning away from home, two for larceny. After his 
last offense he was brought to court on complaint 
of his landlady. 

Pete’s mother has a considerable court record of 
her own, including drunkenness, shoplifting, and 
“‘ewd and lascivious conduct.” When Pete was 
brought to court, his mother failed to aecompany 
him, not because she was working, but because 
the social worker could not locate her after four 
calls at her house and a tour of nearby bars. 

A few days later the social worker found Pete’s 
mother at home. “Home” consisted of two rooms 
in back of a store. The mother lived on the first 
floor back, in one large, dingy room. Up two flights 
of unlighted wooden stairs was Pete’s room, a 
hole in the wall on the third floor, with a window 
opening on an air-shaft. 

Inquiries about Pete’s father brought from the 
mother a bored shrug, followed by the information 
that she had not been married to him anyway. She 
knew where he lived, and Pete knew who he was. 
He had been married to another woman at the 
time of his relations with her. She did not care if 
she never saw him again; she now had other in- 
terests. As for Pete, he recently saw his “father” 
ina bar, the only time in the past several years. 
‘If he’d been nearer, I would of spit on him.” 

Pete’s mother, without much urging, told the 
story of her love affairs. They were invariably 
with married men. But she was not interested in 
finding someone she could marry. “Men are 
beasts,” she declared flatly. 

She worked off and on as a cleaning woman, but 
xemed to have no regular occupation. Asked if 
any of her men friends had ever taken an interest 
in Pete, she replied: “Oh no. I keep my men 
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friends and my boy away from each other.” When 
asked how she got along with Pete: “We get along 
fine most of the time. I don’t know how he gets 
himself into all this trouble. Can’t say as I blame 
him for staying away from school. I hated school 
myself. We don’t fight like some people do, all the 
time yapping at their kids. He’s a good-looking 
boy, don’t you think?” 

Excerpting only this material about his mother, 
we see that Pete’s story highlights features that 
are found in the background of many delinquents. 
The wretchedness of his surroundings and the 
bleak emptiness of his family life are frequent 
common denominators among children in trouble. 
Throughout his life he has deeply experienced de- 
privation of many kinds, economic and emotional. 
A major factor has been the complete absence of 
a father, any adequate father figure, or any other 
adult male, and an almost complete lack of any 
semblance of family life. 

I had a number of conversations with Pete. On 
one occasion the conversation turned to people 
he had known. I asked if he could think of people 
he had especially admired—people who had meant 
a lot to him, or who had influenced him in any 
way. He replied, after some thought, that the only 
person he could think of was Billy Wilson, a 
welterweight boxing champion whom he had often 
seen on television. He started to watch Wilson on 
TV after someone had jokingly told him that he 
looked like Wilson. Pete could not think of anyone 
else that he had ever admired, past or present. 


Role of a Sense of Identity in Delinquency 


A boy’s heroes often provide a clue to the quali- 
ties or accomplishments which a boy has begun 
to make his own. Among the admired persons and 
their qualities will usually be found a relationship, 
a relevance, to the boy’s own goals. For Pete, how- 
ever, there seems to be little connection between 
model and goal. Pete would like most to be an 
aircraft navigator. How about a pilot? No, he 
wants to be a navigator; he’s the guy who really 
controls the course. Perhaps there is a link here 
to his wish to have closer control over his own 
course, rather than continue to drift. 

Does Pete like to box? No, he likes to watch 
Wilson, but he does not want to box himself. He 
shuns all physical contact. Boxing is one of the 
popular pastimes with most youngsters his age 
at the center. Part of Pete’s reluctance and fear 
of physical encounter can be traced to his being 
undersized. 
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If the boxing champ were one of a number of 
people he admired, we would not be struck by the 
discrepancy between model and goal. The fact 
that his sole admired figure is a champion boxer, 
while Pete himself is physically afraid of boxing, 
seems to indicate that he is compensating in an 
unrealistic way for satisfactions he cannot attain 
himself. 

Note too that the “hero” is someone far outside 
Pete’s immediate personal experience. He has 
never seen Billy Wilson except on television, has 
never spoken to him. Even after much inquiry, 
relaxed but insistent, I could find no one in any 
immediate relation to Pete—parents, teachers, 
friends—who represents what Billy Wilson means 
to him. 

Our seminar members discussed this scarcity of 
admired persons in Pete’s life, the indirect and 
impersonal nature of the relationship, the un- 
realistic relation between admired models and 
goals. We raised this question: would other delin- 
quent children show the same deficiency? Could 
information about their heroes and their goals 
give us some idea about the way they thought 
about themselves, their sense of identity, and their 
self-image? 

Members of the group extended the scope of 
their work in their varied field projects to include 
conversations on this topic with other youthful 
offenders. Rapport had already been established 
in most instances through the work our members 
were doing in the detention center and other agen- 
cies, or as assistant probation officers or detached 
workers in the community. 

One series of interviews proved especially re- 
vealing. One participant in the seminar had talked 
with three brothers; Philip, age 16; John, age 14; 
and Roger, age 11. One of the brothers had been 
showing increasingly severe behavioral problems. 
The other two had not. At a seminar meeting, the 
responses of the three brothers were presented, 
without identifying which was the delinquent 
brother. Each had separately been asked the 
question, similar to the one I had asked Pete, “Is 
there anyone you can think of who has meant a 
lot to you, or whom you have admired especially ?” 

Philip and Roger mentioned a number of people: 
father, an uncle, a YMCA director, a local foot- 
ball star, and an older boy around the neighbor- 
hood. But John included neither of his parents in 
his list of admired persons. The only people he 
could think of were George Washington and Ted 
Williams. There was no one else—no one from 
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his family, friends, or acquaintances, no people 
he had known personally. 

George Washington he valued “‘for his honesty,” 
based on the cherry tree myth. It is of some inci. 
dental interest that the mythical aspects of q 
national hero can often be the most meaningful, 
And we may be glad that honesty is the attribute 
valued by John. Yet, this answer seemed to re. 
flect a stereotyped response, someone merely avail. 
able from our history, which he may have felt he 
should include as a “good American boy.” Ted 
Williams was not admired for his skill in baseball 
or his sportsmanship, but in John’s eyes he rep. 
resented a handsome car and an equally handsome 
salary. 

Such a line of reasoning is common enough in 
14-year-old boys. But we might expect it to be 
only a part of a total value pattern along with 
other qualities. Found in isolation, these values 
and heroes seemed to indicate that John felt an 
urgent need for status in the eyes of others, for 
identity. 

We were correct in selecting John as the dis- 
turbed brother. 

I do not present the above as conclusive evi- 
dence. Nor is it intended that the “admired 
models” question be used as a shorthand device for 
predicting delinquency. Rather I am presenting 
the clues as we came upon them which gave us 
confidence to proceed further with this line of 
inquiry. 


An Interview Guide Is Developed 


Questions which guided our further study were 
as follows: How do delinquents think about them- 
selves? Is there a pattern of thought, or charac- 
teristics discernable in their self-image? Already 
the hypothesis had formed itself: that we might 
find that unrealistic or distorted ways of thinking 
about themselves, i.e., inadequate self-concepts 
are common among delinquents. 

Furthermore, we wondered whether delinquents 
in general have inadequate self-images, while non- 
delinquents on the whole might think about them- 
selves realistically, i.e., have healthy self-images. 
Consequently, we planned to talk with nondelir- 
quent as well as delinquent children. 

In order to expand the scope of the material 
obtained in talking with a boy or girl, as well a 
to secure comparable data, an Interview-Guide was 
devised. This framework derived from the intro 
ductory part of an extensive Interview-Guide used 
for a study of social and religious values, which! 
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had previously conducted in cooperation with Dr. 
Henry A. Murray in the Psychological Clinic of 
Harvard University. 

Because it became our basic instrument as the 
study progressed, the Interview-Guide is here pre- 
sented in full. The reader may find it interesting 
to answer the questionnaire himself: 

1. What persons can you think of whom you have 
admired particularly during your life? (We sug- 
gest that in answering this question, the subject 
might like to include: persons who have meant a 
lot to him, or persons who have influenced his life 
in some way; persons who have qualities he would 
like to have, or persons who have done things he 
would like to do.) 

In addition to identifying the persons—who 
should not be limited to those he has known per- 
sonally—he is asked: when, how long, how in- 
tensely he admired them; what it is that he ad- 
mired in each; what he may have done to try to 
become like them. 

2. What would you most like to be, at your very 
best? And, at your best, what would you most 
like to do with your life? 

3. Have you ever felt dissatisfied with yourself 
inany way? (dissatisfied with what you have done 
and with what you are?) 

4, What traits or qualities do you feel you ought 
to have that you do not have now? 

5. What actions, or what kinds of actions, do 
you wish you might always avoid? 

6. Have you ever wished to be a better person, 
to improve yourself? (Then the subject is asked 
to indicate in what ways—explaining further is 
necessary, such as better education, job, social 
situation, health, behavior, personality, and inner 
nature. ) 

7. Do you believe that improving yourself is 
possible? Is there anything that makes you sure 
of this? 

8. Can you think of any persons, or kinds of 
persons, that you dislike? Who or what sort of 
people are they? What do you dislike about them? 

9. What is the very worst thing you could 
imagine a person becoming? 

10. If you allowed some trait of yours, that 
you do not like, to be carried to an extreme, what 
might you then become at your very worst? 

ll. What efforts have you ever made to improve 
yourself in any way? 

The first question about people he has admired 
ot who have meant a lot to him—and the quali- 
ties for which he values them—often takes as 
much as an hour to explore. The total pattern of 
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a boy’s responses on this topic often discloses a 
“model structure.” This model structure may 
show richness and variety, levels of relationships, 
more or less consistency, and a view of the boy’s 
emotional outreach. Or, it may show confusion 
and poverty of material. 

We are interested not only in his experiences 
and relationships in his own family, but in his 
wider universe. School, community, neighborhood, 
gang—all may play a significant part either posi- 
tively or by their absence. 

What qualities have been transmitted to him? 
What has become a part of him? What have others 
given him? What is he seeking, what is he ready 
for? Has his personality closed, narrowed, tight- 
ened, cut off the outer world? Or is there good 
possibility of absorbing positive and creative 
values from others? 

Especially important are the questions about 
what he most wishes to do and be. This question 
about goals may reveal a discrepancy with the 
model structure. One does not expect complete 
consistency throughout. But the lack of harmony 
between models and goals may point to an unreal- 
istic self-image. 


How the Interview Guide Is Used 


How, when, and where is the questionnaire 
given? Usually not until a relationship has been 
established with a boy or girl do we expect to ask 
the questions in the interview-guide. Premature 
use of the interview may greatly increase the 
danger of nonchalant, unthinking, stereotyped 
answers. In some instances a boy will give answers 
which he thinks are expected. He may want to 
conform to the picture he believes you already 
have of him. 

Relationship with the boy or girl was normally 
established through some natural, primary task 
such as a group worker, assistant probation officer, 
or counselor in the clinic, agency, or center to 
which the student had been assigned. The actual 
use of the interview-guide may be spread over a 
number of conversations. Notes are made as soon 
as possible after conclusion of the talk, but rarely 
during the talk. 

Within the setting of an established relation- 
ship, the interview yields much more than research 
data. Often it is the means of deepening the re- 
lationship between worker and child. The inter- 
view process sometimes takes on therapeutic 
qualities, and can lead to increasing self-insight 
on the part of adolescents especially. It helps to 
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reach close to the core of a boy’s problems and 
provides a working base for continuance of the 
relationship at a deeper level. 

During the interview the boy cannot always 
tell you what he really thinks. He has not had much 
practice in putting his thoughts in order, much 
less expressing them. Nobody has asked him be- 
fore. Accordingly, in order to get beyond the 
superficial response we ask the questions in a very 
casual series of conversations. Indeed, each item 
is not a question but a guidepost which leads us 
along in a continuing discussion. 

We try to exhaust the possibilities in each topic, 
getting below the surface as much as possible. 
Each interviewer is forewarned, however, not to 
load a question, or bias or lead the discussion in 
the direction he may expect. 

“Bull session” atmosphere seemed to be the clue 
to productive interviews. We avoided the “pad- 
and-pencil” technique. Most children who have 
been in trouble with the courts, or who have 
been institutionalized, are sick of tests and inter- 
views. Anyone of adult age who asks questions 
appears to the child to be identified with the staff 
of the courts or of an institution. 

We often discover considerable resistance to 
talking frankly. Writing down information can 
be especially threatening. It is difficult to convince 
youths with this type of experience that the in- 
formation is to be used to help them. They are 
quite certain it will instead be used against them. 

It is of some importance, too, to avoid adding 
still another threatening test to the experiences 
the child is having during the process of “institu- 
tionalization.” 


Kind of Material Gathered in the Interviews 

Although five times as many boys as girls be- 
come delinquent, we did not limit the scope of our 
work to male offenders. The example we now give 
of the kind of material gathered by using our 
Interview-Guide is from an 18-year-old inmate at 
the Massachusetts Correctional Institution at 
Framingham. Our student was serving as a coun- 
selor at this world-famous open institution for 
women at the time he talked with Sally. Her re- 
sponses are given in somewhat abbreviated form. 
Not all the questions are asked of every subject; 
and this was so in Sally’s case. The auxiliary ques- 
tions and comments by the counselor are omitted. 

Sally’s responses were interspersed with com- 
mentary she supplied on her life history. Her free 
discussion was not discouraged, nor was any effort 
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made to limit the talk to the lines of the Interview. 
Guide. 

Counselor: Sally, can you think of anyone you 
have ever admired, or who meant a lot to you? 

Sally: Well, I can’t remember. I can’t think of 
anyone. There isn’t anyone I’ve ever known that 
I'd like to be like or who has influenced me, IJ 
always disliked my teachers, every one of them, 
My mother never cared where I was or what I 
did. She got divorced when I was in the fifth 
grade. She left me and my younger brother with 
a housekeeper and came back 2 months later with 
a new husband. I didn’t like him. I’d never eat 
with him. Mom would send me to my room. If 
Mom went out and left my stepfather there, I 
wouldn’t stay in the house. I used to take my 
brother and go sit on the roof. One day I met my 
real father when I was coming home from school. 
He gave me a “bride” doll. He told me that some 
day I’d be like this, and told me to be good to my 
mother. When I brought the doll home, Mom took 
it and burned it. Whenever I was bad Mom used 
to say, “Just like your father.” 

Counselor: What would you most like to be, 
Sally ; what would you like to do with your life? 

Sally: If I was smart, I’d like to be like Dr. Van 
Waters. But I don’t want to go home. Everyone 
knows about me there. They used to think I was 
a wild girl. I started drinking when I was 12; 1 
guess I used to get picked up a lot for drinking. I 
was big for my age, so I went out with older boys 
and men, too, to drinking parties. 

I'll take any kind of a job. I have to have a job 
to get out of here. I want to get out and make up 
for lost time. 

Counselor: Have you ever felt dissatisfied with 
yourself? 

Sally: Yes, I know I’ve been bad. I want to be 
better, but lots of times it’s easier to go along with 
the gang. When I was 13 I hitchhiked to the mid- 
west, Michigan or Indiana or someplace. I was 
picked up with two girls who I guess were prosti- 
tutes, and they sent me back home. (Much of the 
subsequent experiences she related were a repeti- 
tion of running away, living with boy friends, one 
pregnancy, and a miscarriage.) 

Counselor: Can you think of anything, any ae 
tions, you wish you could avoid? 

Sally: Anything that will get me into trouble, 
like breaking parole, coming in late, drunkenness, 
or dope. But I sure would like to go out and get 
high the first night I’m out of here, just once, just 
to celebrate. 
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Counselor: Can you think of any persons you 
have ever especially disliked? 

Sally: Well, there was a woman in my home- 
town I used to dislike. She was a prostitute. I don’t 
want to be a prostitute, but I suppose you might 
as well get paid for it as to give it away free. 

Counselor: What do you think is the worst thing 
a person could become? 

Sally: A murderess... or a prostitute. 

Counselor: What is the worst you yourself could 
ever become? 

Sally: Well, I don’t know. That’s a hard one. I’d 
have to think about that . . . Maybe that’s what 
Iam now. 


What a 15-Year-Old Girl Has To Say 


We have talked with adolescents from good 
neighborhoods who, in spite of advantages—at 
least, the economic and social ones—have become 
delinquent. And we have talked with boys and girls 
from depressed, deprived neighborhoods who did 
not become delinquent. One of the latter is Jean. 
A pretty, vivacious girl of 15, Jean lives in a 
crowded tenement section of Boston. She belongs 
toa small group of girls for whom one of our 
students acted as counselor for a year in connec- 
tion with his YMCA work. 

People she admires? “First of all, Dot Murphy. 
She’s wonderful with kids. I’ve only gotten really 
to know her this last year. She is the church secre- 
tary. She never gets mad, and she helps people. 

“I admire my mother, too. She sacrifices a lot 
for us kids. She makes the best use of what she 
has. 

“And Mrs. Moody. She’s a good friend of my 
grandmother’s. I lived at her home last summer. 
She shares everything with me, and trusts people. 

“Then I like Mrs. Pearly, my Sunday School 
teacher. She’s getting old, but she gives parties 
for the kids. She knows all about the Bible, too. 

“And my grandfather, too. He used to visit us 
alot. He worked at the Baker’s Chocolate factory, 
and would bring candy all the time. He was 
friendly and generous. 

“I guess I admire my father, too. He went to 
night school in order to get more education.” 

What would she like most to be? “Honest, trust- 
worthy, and neat. If you mean what kind of job, 
I'd like to be a secretary or a nurse, perhaps. I 
haven’t quite decided about that. I used to want 
to be an airline hostess. But now I think I want to 
bea secretary. My mother is a secretary, and she 


aypnterviews with both Sally and Jean were conducted by Kenneth 
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wants to see if I can get a scholarship or some- 
thing to go to business school.” 

Dissatisfied with herself? “Yes. I used to bite 
my fingernails. Also I don’t brush my teeth 
enough. And I guess I’m too frank with people I 
dislike. Last year, I didn’t go to church as regu- 
larly as I should, but this year I’ve done better.” 

Qualities she would like to have? “I wish I were 


more patient and understanding with my brother 
and sister.” 


Actions she would like to avoid? “Cheating, 
smoking or drinking, or swearing. I don’t want 
to be dirty or sloppy, either.” 

Ever tried to improve? “Yes, I stopped biting 
my nails. I want to get a good education, and get 
a good job. I want to have a well-rounded life.” 

People she dislikes? “The people who live down- 
stairs under us. They have three boys and a girl, 
and people coming and going all the time. They’re 
loud and inconsiderate, not nice at all. They don’t 
dress well either. 

“Then I don’t like some particular girls in 
school. There’s a big-shot gang that hangs around 
the gym, and won’t wear the school uniforms.” 

Worst thing anyone could be? “Someone in jail 
with a sex offense.” 

What is the worst she might become? “I’m 
afraid sometimes that I might fall into backsnip- 
ing about other people. It’s an awful thing to tell 
lies, and yet sometimes I do tell small lies. It’s 
mostly just exaggerating, but that’s a form of 
lying too.” 

Efforts to improve? “Tried to stop biting finger- 
nails. I already told you about that, and about try- 
ing hard in school. I try to be friendly with other 
people, and to take part in things. I lend things to 
other girls, and try to help whenever I can.’ 


Inadequacy of Self-Image Among Delinquents 


The apparent lack in Sally (the first girl) of 
what we have come to call “model structure’”—or 
ego-ideal, exemplar system—though more pro- 
nounced than many responses we have found is 
characteristic of the delinquent adolescents with 
whom we have talked. Almost without exception 
the delinquent children could refer to few mean- 
ingful persons in their lives, or to none at all. 
Their ideas about themselves, about persons or 
places or events that concerned them, about their 
plans for the future, all seemed to be limited, 
uncertain, giving us a clue to a weak, distorted, 
unrealistic, or otherwise inadequate self-image. 
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Jean’s responses are fairly typical of the non- 
delinquent youths with whom we became ac- 
quainted. The “well populated” exemplar system, 
the fullness of her responses, the creative and 
realistic thinking she does about her own role in 
life, these all give us indications of a clearer, 
better structured, and, in other ways, more ade- 
quate and healthy self-image. 

We observe here a note of caution: there is no 
clear-cut monopoly of unrealistic self-image struc- 
ture on the part of all delinquents, nor of a well- 
knit model structure and realistic, integrated self- 
image on the part of all nondelinquents. Many 
adolescents and preadolescents are plagued by 
problems of identity, of the meaning of life, their 
place in society and the universe, their goals, their 
roles, their futures. Not all of these children who 
have no integrated concept of who and what they 
are become delinquent. Some work through their 
difficulty. Others turn the expression of their dis- 
tress inward rather than outward, becoming neu- 
rotic. In children with both the weak self-image 
and lack of standards and sanctions of conduct 
which have been adequately internalized, their 
conflict is likely to be expressed outwardly, in 
antisocial behavior. 

We must also be on guard against being deceived 
by mere articulateness. Nor should the sheer quan- 
tity of meaningful models obscure the issue. Often 
a single model will serve more effectively than a 
multiplicity of models. It is the quality, not the 
quantity, of the relationships that contributes to 
the strength and reality and maturity of the self- 
image. 


How Knowing the Type of Person Admired by 
the Delinquent Helps To Understand Him 


How do the “admired models” help us to under- 
stand an adolescent’s self-image? As a child de- 
velops and tries to find his own identity, those 
around him who stand in any kind of meaningful 
relationship to him become a kind of mirror in 
which he seems to be reflected. If in his life there 
have been strong, stable personalities, then the 
mirror in which he looks gives him a steady, clear 
image. But if during his early years no family 
members, particularly parents, or friends, have 
had the kind of relationship with him that would 
afford him a sense of worth, or identity, then the 
image in the mirror is dim, or distorted. There 
are, of course, many values and components which 
go into the structure of the growing self besides 


2 Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling J: 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1950. 
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those that an adolescent can tell us about. These 
lie beyond and beneath the threshold of conscious 
recall or thought. They, and other more subtle 
aspects of the self-image, may be discovered 
through projective techniques. Our data, on the 
other hand, are limited to what the boy or girl can 
tell us in a casual but structured interview. Yet, 
besides learning what persons have had meaning 
in the lives of these youths, and from whom they 
may have derived ingredients for the structuring 
and growth of the self, we have found out what 
these youngsters want to be, what they want to 
do with their lives, in what ways they are dissatis- 
fied with themselves, and how they see themselves 
at their worst as well as at their best. | 

The Gluecks’ monumental study? of delinquency | 4 
in which 500 delinquent boys are matched with } “4 
500 nondelinquent boys, points to the family as § P° 
one major source of delinquency-provoking fac- do 
tors. Furthermore, the authors make clear the | 
necessity of looking below the surface of the | ™ 
economic and social picture of the family to the | th 
kinds and qualities of relationships which prevail § 4! 
in the home. 

The authors urge us to look beneath the out- 
ward aspects of the home. One must try to discern 
whether the home, “broken” or not, is a happy or 
an unhappy place; whether the parents are ade- 
quate or inadequate; whether there is lack of 
love, of affection; whether the discipline is too 
strict or too lax or—more damaging still—incon- 
sistent. These are such crucial factors that they 
represent the structure of the prediction method 
originated by the Gluecks. Through their method 
of analyzing relationships within the family, the 
potential delinquent can be identified as early as 
the age of 6. 

What happens to a child in the network of rela- 
tionships which are too rigid on the one hand, or 
too yielding and indefinite on the other; too re- 
jecting, too demanding, too depriving of emotional 
support during the critical years of growth? Such 
inadequate relationships cause a breakdown in 
communication between parents and _ between 
parent and child. Often these relationships are 4 
symptom of such a breakdown. Because of this 
breakdown, this blockage, this shortcircuiting, the 
child is prevented from identifying with his 
parents or other members of the family group. 
This kind of damage to the personality seems to 
be contagious; for the child usually fails to com- 
pensate for these lacks. The damage done by this 
blockage in the primary relationships within the 
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family seems to extend to all other relationships. 
The qualities of the learned relationships, char- 
acteristized by indifference, rejection, hostility, or 
anxiety, are anticipated by the child in all other 
relationships. The more inadequate these primary 
relationships have been, the more difficult it be- 
comes for him to overcome the barrier to com- 
munication with others, and to compensate by 
fnding adequate substitutes. As a consequence he 
may achieve neither an adequate self, nor a realis- 
tic and integrated concept of the self. 


Relation of Inadequate Self-Image to 
Delinquency 


How is the inadequate self-image related to 
delinquent behavior? There are, of course, no rigid 
categories of delinquent nor of delinquency. Ty- 
pologies often do violence to truth. There are no 
doubt as many “types” of delinquent behavior— 
of causes and of motivations—as there are indivi- 
dual delinquents. We can clarify some aspects of 
the relationship by acquiring on our own part 
amore realistic and truthful image of the delin- 
quent. A beginning can be made by taking a more 
cautious view of two of the traditional stereotypes 
of the delinquent. 

One of these stereotypes is the overdrawn pic- 
ture of the delinquent as a rebel. We may interpret 
much of the delinquent’s behavior as motivated 
unconsciously by a need to find an identity, a role. 
His attempts, not conscious, of course, to restore 
the self and clarify and establish the self-image 
very often lead to the adoption of short-range 
values and goals, with the object of acquiring 
visible, identifiable, descriptive characteristics— 
such as possessions, influence and the like— 
tather than qualities which lie at a deeper level 
and which might be less obvious and less discern- 
able by others. The former are, in his experience, 
more likely to be treated with some kind of recog- 
tition. He may pursue these short-range goals 
and immediate gratifications by experimental, ex- 
ploratory, trial-and-error methods. Since he is 
hot in a state of real communication with anyone 
from whom he can learn and then externalize 
treative—or at least harmless—ways of going 
toward his goals, his methods may run counter 
to those of the surrounding society, and he lands 
In trouble. 

Some of the cause of his difficulty can be attri- 
buted to the inflexibility and lack of adaptability 


-§ the part of the society in which he must find 


‘place. There seems to be no means for developing 
Individual healthy growth toward maturity and 
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wholeness on any but society’s own terms and 
within the already established framework which 
it provides. The disturbed adolescent, or the ado- 
lescent with an inadequate concept of his identity 
—an unhealthy self-image—withdraws in baffle- 
ment from that society, in search of release of 
his own potentialities, whatever they may be; 
for finding himself, whoever he may be. 

The inability to feel or be at home in a society 
in which adults have the dominating role seems to 
be a characteristic not only of the delinquent and 
the predelinquent child, but of many other ado- 
lescents. Some are able to find a satisfactory solu- 
tion to this problem. Others reject the sanctions 
and the modes of action represented by parents, 
teachers, the church. The adolescent may find that 
the conduct which seems to be expected of him 
by the individuals and institutions representing 
authority, or the adult world in general, would 
require him to be someone that he simply cannot 
conceive of himself as being. This is largely due 
to the fact that he cannot conceive of himself at 
all, has no adequate concept of himself to begin 
with. Society’s expectations of what he should be 
and do is frequently too high. In some cases, it 
can be too low, thus setting artificial limits to his 
potentialities. In either case, frustration, conflict, 
confusion, bewilderment, anxiety are the result. 
As a way of reducing the conflict, the adolescent 
does not so much revolt against adult society as 
seek to escape from it. And in this escape, he dis- 
covers frequently a kind of subgroup whose values 
match his own needs and in which the irrecon- 
cilable conflict between society’s expectations and 
his own inadequate conception of himself may be 
resolved. By finding his way into such a subgroup, 
by finding his equilibrium in this kind of subcul- 
ture, or sect-type of society—frequently a gang— 
his tension and his anxiety are greatly reduced, 
though he may still have to strive and compete in 
order to achieve status in it. 

Though there are many positive values to be 
found in the gang, it must be emphasized that the 
acceptance which the adolescent finds there may 
be only a palliative to his illness, and not really 
the cure. The acceptance that he finds there may be 
in a precarious and largely superficial equilibrium. 

Another stereotype of the delinquent which we 
must accept with more reservation is the over- 
simplified picture of the disturbed individual act- 
ing out hostility in antisocial behavior. The delin- 
quent is often caught in a vicious circle. Lacking 
any subjective primary relationships, any integral 
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experience of love, he does not know how to reach 
out to others. His attempts to do so are clumsy, 
and we may react to these attempts with rejection 
and hostility. We, in turn, project this hostility 
upon the delinquent and conclude that this is the 
motivation for his act. On the contrary his seem- 
ingly aggressive act may be motivated by love, or 
by a need for love. He may intend to give the 
fruits of his act of larceny or shoplifting to a loved 
one, or one from whom he craves love, recognition, 
or merely some degree of communication, which 
is a basic concomitant of love. Or the offense may 
be not a means to an end, but an end in itself. The 
person against whom the offense is committed— 
particularly if this offense is theft—may be one 
from whom the child needs more love. His act, 
which substitutes a thing for a value, may give 
temporary gratification, but is ineffectual in its 
long-range results. 

Why does the delinquent child persist in his 
delinquency? Why, once he has committed an act 
which has got him into trouble with neighbors, 
with school officials, with the police, with the court 
—why does he repeat, why does he continue? 
Without realizing why he is doing it, the juvenile 
delinquent may be repeating his acts in order to 
get beyond the point he had reached earlier, the 
point of almost solving his difficulty, of almost 
sketching in a perceptible and acceptable self- 
image, or achieving some kind or release, rest, 
peace, happiness, ridding of anxiety. “He who 
forgets his history is doomed to repeat it.” The 
juvenile delinquent in a sense forgets his, in that 
the motive for his act lies just below the threshold 
of his consciousness, or may even lie buried deep 
within him. In persisting in his delinquency, in 
repeating and establishing the pattern, he is not 
merely falling into a habit. Rather, he is seeking 
for wholeness. Indeed, though it may seem strange, 
he is searching for integrity, striving for mental 
health, for emotional homeostasis. Though his 
attempts may be thwarted at every turn, though 
they may be antisocial, though they may be in the 
worst interests of himself, his family, and society,. 
though they may be very clumsy and ineffectual, 
selfish and harmful both to himself and to others, 
his acts are unconsciously oriented about the goals 
of supplying identity, a sense of role; in brief, he 
is seeking to sketch in the missing portions of his 
self-image. Since he rarely gets more than a dab 
of pigment here and there, the self-image is never 
adequately clarified, and he remains insatiable. 


3 J. Cedarleaf, “The Chaplain’s Delinquent Boys in 
Institutions FEDERAL PROBATION, March 1 
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I wish to remind the reader that in our empha- 
sis on the self-image, we are not attempting to 
espouse a “monocausal” concept of delinquency, 
but are simply pointing out the implications, for 
both treatment and prevention, of a clearly seen 
common denominator. Furthermore, what may 
appear to be an overemphasis on the self-image 
will become reduced as time goes on. One aim of 
successful personality development is to achieve 
freedom from the self. But the self must be found 
before it can successfully be lost; it must be born 
before it can “die” to others. 

Now, what are some of the implications for 
religion which can be discerned in the relationship 
between the distorted self-image and delinquent 
behavior? There are no easy answers. We plan to 
share our suggestions in a book to be published in 
the spring of 1957. Perhaps, for the present, to 
indicate some of the provocative questions which 
are guiding the current stages of our work would 
be most useful. 


Implications for the Clergy 


Is not the clergyman in a unique position to act 
as a “spotter” of delinquent trends before they 
reach court or police stages? Must he not know 
the signs and symptoms of behavioral difficulties, 
even when still on a rather subtle level; and must 
he not also know and respect his own limitations 
in dealing with them? 

Might he not explore ways in which he could 
serve in a chaplain’s capacity, provided he has 
experience and qualifications, in a correctional 
school, or detention center, or juvenile court, on 
a precourt level if possible? | 

Must he not be alert to his own weakness, a 
tendency to react to delinquency and to the delin- 
quent, rather than respond to them? Does respond- 
ing with love, with “understanding love’ as Chap- 
lain Cedarleaf calls it,? involve complete know- 
ledge of the facts of delinquency, and of the person 
of the delinquent, so that treatment can be carried 
on at the level of education, of nurture, involving 
“education to reality” with the help of the insights 
of science and a retraining in experiencing rela- 
tionships without anxiety? 

Is not the clergyman, through his capacity for 
communicating and for acting as a leader in the 
community, in a strong position to give acceptance, 
a sense of worth and identity to the child who is 
being impelled into trouble by the subconscious 
drive of his image-seeking needs? 
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In the light of both the increasing delinquency 
problem and of the characteristically weak self- 
image of the delinquent, providing as it does a 
salient toehold at which to begin the process of 
change, and of restoration, are not the minister, 
the priest, and the rabbi challenged to test and to 
deepen their dedication by engaging in work with 
delinquent or predelinquent children, whether 
under the guidance of competent advisors in a 
specialized institution, or in their own congrega- 
tions and communities? 

Should not the clergyman take on the burden, 
the opportunity, of therapeutic relationships 
wherever he can be used—keeping in mind the 
terrible need for patience, a realistic expectation 
of repeated defeat and frequent disillusionment as 
the delinquents test the edges of his sincerity, the 
frontiers and limits of the security and acceptance 
he may represent? 

Finally, if he is to know the needs of the youth 
inhis community, must not his relationships with 
them be derived from more than occasional youth 
groups; and must not his relationships with their 
families be on a deeper level than that of a hand- 
shake at the church door after a service, or of 
conversation about the weather and politics during 
pastoral calls? 


Implications for Church and Synagogue 


Why does a boy who attends church and Sunday 
School, and whose family may go to church, engage 
in delinquent behavior? If we discover in such a 
boy a distorted self-image, may not this be a clue 
as to why he cannot have a meaningful relation- 
ship to many authority figures in his life—parents, 
teachers, clergy, God? And must not redemptive 
work be done with him based on scientifically de- 
signed treatment processes? “Religious character 


‘See “Religion a Preventive of Delinquency,’”’ FEDERAL PROBATION, 
December 1954. 


training gives point and spirit and compelling 
motive to the finest product of secularism,” says 
Father John E. Coogan.‘ But, if the “product of 
secularism” is adrift, lacking any kind of inte- 
gration, consistency, reality, can religious train- 
ing gain a purchase and enter into the structure 
of the personality, without slow, consistent sup- 
portive development at the same time? Can a 
child be taught the love of God who has never 
experienced love? Or perhaps the opposite holds 
true: does the child who once really learns of the 
love of God begin to open up the cramped, closed 
self, and to give and receive love? 

Can we think of the inadequate self-image as 
one of the predisposing factors in delinquency, 
which make the individual all the more vulnerable 
to precipitating factors? If so, is the church not 
wasting its ammunition if it attacks only such 
secondary targets as housing, recreation, and the 
like? 

If a dim self-image, poor identification, and 
other weaknesses of the ego are present in the 
personality structure of a delinquent, will not a 
religiously inspired “attack” on delinquency, aimed 
primarily at strengthening moral standards and 
sanctions, merely serve to intensify superegio 
components which are already badly integrated, 
external, rigid, primitive, the source of much of 
the delinquent’s difficulty? 

Is it not time for a full-scale reassessment of 
the nature, role, and scope of the religious institu- 
tion in a society whose dislocations and fragmen- 
tations are expressed in such symptoms as mental 
ill-health, crime and delinquency? 

Cannot the church work not only toward the 
redemption of the delinquent, but, through in- 
creasing insight into the reasons for delinquency, 
toward its own redemption, toward its renewal 
and revitalization through a new “sacrament” of 
total concern? 


Since religion is basically concerned with the problem of evil, and 
crime in a social sense is evil, a major attempt to consider crime from a reli- 
gious perspective may be equally fruitful. Thus far there has been no im- 
portant research with reference to the impact of worship, prayer, and belief 
upon antisocial conduct, partially because so much of religion is “faith, the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” Many re- 
search persons are also definitely antireligious in their approach to the 


crime problem. 


—MABEL A. ELLIOTT in Crime in Modern Society 
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Some Therapeutic Considerations 
in Dealing With Offenders 


By BERTRAM B. Moss M.D. 
Medical Consultant, United States Probation Office, Northern District of Illinois 


of a total solution to the problem of crime 

or correction of so-called criminals. We 
therefore have to accept and learn to work with 
all the professionals who have something to offer. 
The keynote of all attempts at corrections should 
be the concern for the individual involved. This is 
the same relationship that the doctor has been 
trained to have with his patient—an individual 
concern, with its relationship to society as a whole 
being almost secondary. Human emotions are 
something possessed by all and any work with in- 
dividuals requires a working knowledge of what 
emotions are and how to deal with them. Any 
counseling, because it deals with the individual 
and his emotions, is in fact a form of therapy. 
There is no reason therefore why probation and 
parole counselors should not be educated as to a 
more formal understanding of “psychotherapy.”* 


N: ONE PROFESSION has offered any semblance 


Understanding the Offender 


We cannot tackle the problem of correcting 
criminalistic tendencies unless we first consider 
the criminal himself. A person who commits a 
crime often does not actually know why he does 
so. He may offer a reason which he considers 
satisfactory because he has reasoned it out that 
way, but there actually is no real logic for any 
crime perpetrated against society. Some persons 
are compelled to indulge in socially unacceptable 
behavior by unconscious drives that are in no way 
apparent to them. Many persons are already 
conditioned to a set pattern of feeling and acting 
from a previous age, and continue with those 
modes of behavior without knowing why. 

To take a man who has committed a crime and 
not attempt to rehabilitate him is to do nothing 
more than to temporarily deny him a chance to en- 
gage in socially unacceptable behavior. Merely by 
surveillance or incarceration alone we seldom 
change or rehabilitate a person. The advocates of a 
punitive approach would beinterested to know that 

*In this article Dr. Moss writes about the probation counselor as a 
therapist under the supervision of a medical consultant. The therapy 


the counselor utilizes is what he has planned in cooperation with the 
medical consultant. 


most of the time we do not even “punish” them! It 
is true that confinement itself may change a man’s 
thinking, but we must remember that his thinking 
did not get him into trouble; his lack of thinking 
did! These men cannot help themselves unaided 
because they did not understand what was going 
on in their own minds at the time of their offense, 


Emotional Deprivation a Common Factor 


The most consistent psychological or sociological 
factor observed among those who violate the rules 
of society is an almost universal presence of some 
vital emotional “deprivation.” Practically all of 
the persons we have the opportunity to observe or 
evaluate as offenders of the laws of society show 
a lack of some vital experience or function which 
is known to be essential to a healthy and normal 
emotional maturation. This may be a parental re- 
lationship, a sibling relationship, or some other 
psychological or physical experience that every 
“normal” person should have before attaining full 
emotional and organic maturation. 

The dynamics of the cure when the psychopath- 
ology indicates an emotional deprivation is a 
substitutive and corrective replacement experi- 
ence. The reality of this while a man is incarcer- 
ated or under strict surveillance is practically 
impossible to attain. The therapeutic free associa- 
tion and permissive atmosphere which is so neces- 
sary should embrace both patient and counselor, 
but actually is forbidden in a strictly supervised 
environment. 

True, not all offenders can be rehabilitated, but 
this does not mean that the incurable are the 
“constitutional” offenders of society nor that they 
should only be punished and not helped. We would 
all be naive indeed if we turned our backs upon 
what we know to be our own inadequacies pertain- 
ing to the rehabilitative work we would like to see 
accomplished. The results are unfortunately ev! 

denced by the still too high number of recidivists 
who each year commit new crimes. They are the 
proof that more and better means of reformation 
and rehabilitation are needed. 
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SOME THERAPEUTIC CONSIDERATIONS IN DEALING WITH OFFENDERS 


Law and Medicine 


The study of criminal psychodynamics is based 
on the genesis, development, and motivation of 
that aspect of human behavior which conflicts with 
accepted social norms and standards. Criminal 
psychodynamics thus questions the traditional 
legal basis of crime and punishment. It does not 
see the criminal as a vicious individual for whom 
the only treatment is punishment. It refuses to 
accept the legal standards of insanity in place of 
well-tested, genuine, and systematic psychiatric 
formulations. It views the problems of good and 
bad, of guilt and responsibility, of right and 
wrong, and of irresistible impulse, not as abstract 
concepts or transient trends in human behavior, 
but as being deeply rooted in the basic biological, 
instinctual, emotional, and cultural make-up of 
man. It views criminality, however incidental it 
may seem on the surface, as a basic human expres- 
sion having a long history, evolution, and path- 
ology of its own. Criminal psychodynamics views 
skeptically the worn and basically false tenets of 
partial guilt. These theories explain only the deed 
and not the doer, the intent and not the mo- 
tivation, external rather than internal factors, 
superficially intellectual rather than deep-seated 
emotional reactions. Dr. Ben Karpman advances 
as his basic tenet that “the criminal is a product 
of a vicious, emotionally unhealthy environment 
in the creating of which he had no hand and over 
which he had no control.” 

In criminal law the deed is more important 
than the doer. Causation therefore becomes more 
important than motivation. In law the emphasis 
is on the immediate rather than the remote 
motivating factors. Law places responsibility up- 
on an individual to know right from wrong, but 
emotionally that individual may be quite irresis- 
tibly motivated. Dynamic psychiatry has taught 
us that mental illness is often quite subtle in its 
expression even though law still continues to 
insist on very rigid concepts. No subtlety in mo- 
tivation can be considered when the court asks a 
psychiatrist to state definitely if a person knows 
the difference between right or wrong or suffers 
from an irresistible impulse. 

Whether it be conscious or not, the only thing 
the violator of the law and those with mental 
disorders have in common is the failure of both 
to live in true conformity with the rules of 
society. We must not think that all persons who 
Violate the law do so because of a mental disorder 
and not all persons with mental disorders commit 
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crimes. It must be realized also that the presence 
of a mental disorder is inferred from one’s im- 
mediate behavior itself and in the absence of an 
immediate abnormal behavior we cannot diagnose 
the presence of any mental abnormality. Ab- 
normal behavior is extreme and not appropriate 
and deviates from the usual standards of social 
acceptability rather than just being unusual as 
to the nature of the needs and desires of an indi- 
vidual at that certain time. 

The court operates and sentences on the as- 
sumption that the crime was committed as proved, 
that the offender met the necessary criteria of 
being legally responsible as to age and intent, and 
knew the difference between right and wrong as 
well as performing the act voluntarily. It is our job 
to apprise the court of the social and psychological 
factors operative in the crime and the criminal. 
The legal concept of crime supposes a concurrence 
of a wrongful act and a wrongful intent, and if 
there is no intent there is no crime. Some crimes, 
however, require a specific intent and others only 
need carelessness. The law is interested only in 
determining intent and not why it was intended. 
The much criticized M’Naghton formula requires 
a knowledge of the nature and quality of the act 
and a knowledge of commission of wrongfulness. 
We feel that memory of details is not knowledge 
of the nature and quality of the act. Wrongfulness 
can be either legally or morally wrong as in the 
case of an act committed because the individual 
honestly and sincerely believed he was commanded 
by “God” to do so. Crime involves not only the 
criminal but also society. It is therefore irrational 
to emotionally focus alone on the criminal as to 
the cause of the crime. We must focus on the 
relationship between society and the criminal. 

Law does not distinguish as the doctor does 
between three different kinds of impulsive behav- 
ior: (1) The psychotic explosive reactions; (2) 
Neurotic obsessional compulsions; and (3) Nor- 
mal persons with rage reactions. The irresistible 
impulse is a defense only in the psychotic mind 
in the court, whereas in medicine it can take the 
form of any of the three impulsive reactions. 

Both law and medicine are agreed that the 
legal doctrine of the irresistible impulse refers 
only to the psychotic mind. The doctor also recog- 
nizes the other two types of irresistible impulses. 
When thinking of the neurotic, irresistible impulse 
usually the doctor thinks of the harmless obses- 
sion and the lawyers of the dangerous impulse, 
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both of whom are sane and therefore legally re- 
sponsible. 


Probation Counselors—Not Probation “Officers” 


Psychiatrists alone cannot alleviate all the emo- 
tional problems of the everyday persons seeking 
help and especially cannot help those with such 
specialized problems as we encounter during a 
probation or parole situation. We feel, therefore, 
that the medical emphasis of individual attention 
must be maintained by the cooperating disciplines 
giving any “therapy.” The probation counselor 
working together with the medical counsultant is 
not substituting for, nor ignoring, true psychiatry 
any more than social casework ignores sociology. 
The use of any psychiatric principles in handling 
clients can be compared to the use of vermouth in 
a Martini: It is an essential ingredient, must be of 
good quality, but the amount must be so small to 
not be obvious. Furthermore the ingredients must 
be stirred gently, not violently agitated, and the 
final result must be pleasantly palatable. 

The medical profession, the legal profession, 
correctional organizations, and the lay public have 
certain traditional reservations toward the out- 
come of any attempted therapy wtih criminals. 
This is what often leads new probation and parole 
counselors to ask themselves if they are wasting 
their time or just paying lip service to what should 
be done to help the offender. Once again we repeat 
that no one discipline or, for that matter, no com- 
bined penological or correctional group is equal 
to the task. Only by total treatment of the com- 
munity and its resources, as well as the offender, 
will we ever have therapy effective enough to alter 
the complex and variable difficulties that cause 
men to offend society. 

The offender of society who is a criminal in the 
defined sense of the word most often does not 
achieve the status of probation. The circumstantial 
offender who may never offend society again, or 
the one who is a nuisance rather than a menace 
far outnumbers the “true offenders” who are on 
probation. There are very many persons on pro- 
bation who might do well despite any contact with 
a probation counselor. It is for those who do need 
special help by the probation counselor that our 
efforts should be directed. It is thus possible to 
disprove the unjustifiable pessimism associated 
with former unsuccessful therapy in the field of 
correction. Only a few on probation need the more 
intensive therapy that requires an adequate milieu, 
a prolonged period of supervision, a skillful and 
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experienced probation counselor, and a willing 
client. 

We (the probation counselor and the medica] 
consultant) should recognize that every relation. 
ship between any client and counselor has some 
positive or negative therapeutic value for both. 
Those who deal with criminals or offenders of 
society are faced with several distinct therapist- 
client relationship problems. We must first of all 
not be judges. We are not moralists and we should 
leave this for the theologians or clergy. Our pri- 
mary purpose is to explain, understand, and des. 
cribe the client before us. We do this, first as good 
citizens; second as representatives of our com- 
munity ; and third as professionals who should be 
capable of dealing with both the client and his 
problems upon terms which have nothing to do 
with guilt or innocence, reward or punishment. 

The ultimate aim of any probation counseling 
is to render a troubled individual symptom free 
and to prevent a recurrence of his symptoms. 
Blocking stones in the way of achieving such a 
goal are the conflicts between the psychological 
makeup of the probation counselor himself and his 
relationship with these to the client. His own 
individual psychological impulses must be acknow- 
ledged, neutralized, or compensated to allow ther- 
apy to take its proper course. The goal is directed 
solely toward benefiting the client as well as the 
society which has entrusted the probation coun- 
selor to represent them. 

Physicians have learned that there is a different 
relationship between therapist and patient in psy- 
chological illness than in somatic illness. A patient 
knows that a psysician has had years of training 
and experience in regard to a physical illness about 
which he, as a layman, has little, if any, know- 
ledge. Patients, therefore, rarely dispute the posi- 
tion of authority of their physician. By contrast, 
however, some understanding or at least reflection 
concerning psychological illness is apt to lie with- 
in the intimate knowledge of the patient and there- 
by lessens especially the lay therapist’s position as 
an authority. 


Some Pitfalis and Dangers 


There are a number of pitfalls and dangers in 
applying psychiatric techniques in history taking 
and psychotherapy with which we must be aware. 
There is the problem of personal suitability of 
the probation counselor for carrying out psy- 
chotherapy and selecting clients in whose cases 
it is to be used. There is also some confusion as t0 
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SOME THERAPEUTIC CONSIDERATIONS IN DEALING WITH OFFENDERS 


how much the results depend on the attitudes 
and relationships between subject and the pro- 
pation counselor. It is not necessary to attempt 
to give the subject a collection of immediate or 
artificial insights. Insight was often looked upon 
as the thing which produced the therapeutic re- 
sults. Certainly insight does contribute to the 
production of good results, but unfortunately the 
client may acquire early in the process of therapy 
a taking over of interpretations which are given 
on the client’s demand and are in turn based upon 
theory which is not easily provable as true. This 
can cause therapeutic sessions to degenerate into 
argumentative ones. The subject should be guided 
toward an objective view of the causative relation- 
ship of the events in his history to his symptoms 
rather than the feeling that an attempt was being 
made to convince him of something he does not 
wish to believe. 


Some Basic Rules To Follow 


The basic rules of any type of therapy are first 
to learn the cause and reason for maintenance of 
the emotional misbehavior and to undo the cause 
by permitting natural and proper insight dis- 
closure. Please note that we do not state that in- 
sight should be offered or administered. The second 
basic rule is to learn the pattern of reaction as well 
as the intellectual assets and possible potentialities 
of the client and to use them to handle the unsolved 
emotional problems which the client has. It is from 
the combination of the two above steps that we 
tan arrive at a better capacity to learn and par- 
ticipate in interpersonal transactions. The result- 
ing insight therefore becomes a product of assisted 
recovery rather than a spoonfed instrument of 
recovery. Premature interpretations should only 
be made in terms of letting the client know that 
what he is doing or saying “makes sense” and we 
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can therefore encourage its free usage. Any hos- 
tilities, embarrassments, mental blockings, etc., 
can be dealt with by subtly interpreting them as 
expressions of fear, of giving up, or of too much 
self control. 

It may be well for us—the probation counselor 
and the medical consultant—to bear in mind that 
the law will take care of letting the punishment 
fit the crime. However, we must let the treatment 
fit the criminal. We shall use only supportive, 
reassuring, superficial therapy. We can, if we are 
trained enough in it, use suggestion, persuasion, 
or even recommendation. While learning about 
our subject we will try to establish his set atti- 
tudes, his stage of emotional development, and the 
pathological or normal mental mechanisms he uses 
as a general rule so that we can be in a better 
position to anticipate the prognosis. 

It is encouraging to learn that recently two new 
journals have appeared which have as their pur- 
pose the unification of the many disciplines de- 
voting themselves to the study of criminals and 
corrections. One of these is the Archives of Crim- 
inal Psychodynamics. This journal states that it 
is “devoted to the encouragement of research in 
the field of criminal behavior, the interpretation 
of its psychodynamics, the promotion of superior 
legal understanding of the criminal in relation to 
society, and the more humane consideration of the 
criminal as an individual.” The other journal is 
the Journal of Forensic Sciences. This journal 
states “that part of the knowledge possessed by 
any science which is utilized in the administration 
of justice in any way, either in criminal or civil 
matters, may be referred to as forensic in charac- 
ter. The expressed aims and attitudes of these two 
journals make us feel that the future in the field 
of corrections certainly is much brighter than the 
past. 


Ideally, the psychiatrist should have the advantage of functioning as 
a “friend of the court,” thereby avoiding to a large extent the suspicion of 
prejudice which often makes his opinions much less effective than they 
should be when he examines either for the prosecution or the defense. In 
the ideal situation psychiatric opinion is welcomed not only by the judge, 
but also, often enough, by the prosecutor and the defense attorneys who, 
after all, are generally anxious to do what is best for the individual as well 


as society. 


—LAWRENCE F.. WOOLLEY, M.D. 
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T THE CLOSE of his keynote address at the 
pW National Conference on Parole, Chief Justice 

Earl Warren said “ ... it has been sagely 
remarked that men more frequently require to 
be reminded than informed.” This statement was 
found to be particularly fitting, as the principal 
talks, coupled with the reports of 12 workshops, 
pointed clearly toward the need of reemphasis 
of those standards of parole practice which have 
been tested and proved and which now require 
only further implementation. 

The National Conference on Parole convened in 
the nation’s capitol on April 9, 10, and 11, 1956. 
Called by the Attorney General of the United 
States in cooperation with the National Probation 
and Parole Association and the United States 
Board of Parole, more than 500 delegates were 
welcomed by the chairman of the United States 
Board of Parole, Scovel Richardson, who served 
also as chairman of the National Conference 
Committee, and by Judge George W. Smyth, 
president of the National Probation and Parole 
Association. These delegates from 47 states, 6 ter- 
ritories, and the District of Columbia met to fulfill 
the following objectives as outlined by the At- 
torney General: 

1. To evaluate existing parole standards and 
practices. 

2. To promulgate and publish manual and guide 
materials on parole principles and practices. 

38. To focus nationwide attention on the im- 
portance of parole in the control of delinquency 
and crime. 

To accomplish these ends the conference was 
divided into 12 workshops, each concerned with 
a particular area of parole legislation, structure, 
practice, or theory. The participants in the work- 
shops were oriented by addresses delivered by 
Chief Justice Warren; Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr.; Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation J. Edgar Hoover; and the Director 
of the United States Bureau of Prisons James V. 
Bennett. 

As Will C. Turnbladh, executive director of the 
National Probation and Parole Association and 
presiding officer, officially opened the conference, 
an atmosphere of serious calm permeated the 
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magnificent departmental auditorium where the 
general sessions were conducted. 

The Chief Justice stated that the initial and 
only prior National Conference in which he was 
a participant convened 17 years previously, and 
had an identical purpose with this one, while the 
Attorney General reported that by contrast this 
year’s conference was calmly thought out and was 
not assembled because of abuses of parole which 
occasioned convening the 1939 National Con- 
ference. 

Director Hoover reiterated his admonitions con- 
cerning the evils which spring from poorly ad- 
ministered parole. In this he had unqualified and 
complete sympathy from the delegates assembied. 
Parole that is characterized by loose organizational 
structure, inadequacy of personnel, unattractive 
salary standards, excessive caseloads, and in- 
fluenced by venal politics is anathema to decent 
present-day thinking of parole. 

Everyone concerned in any way with parole 
should strive tirelessly to eliminate abuses and 
to require rigid adherence to those standards and 
principles espoused during the conference. Mr. 
Hoover did express appreciation for the splendid 
assistance and cooperation special agents are 
receiving from most parole and probation offices 
throughout the country. Many important arrests 
by special agents have been made possible by the 
cooperation of parole departments. He expressed 
to the delegates the hope that this relationship be- 
tween law enforcement and parole would continue 
to improve. 

Many in attendance enjoyed the distinct priv- 
ilege of being participants in the only two 
National Parole Conferences ever held in this 
country. Others had the pleasure of attending such 
a conference for the first time. Both groups 
brought tremendous enthusiasm and dedication to 
the meetings, resulting in benefit for parole admin- 
istration and consequently for the welfare of the 
country. 

Mr. Bennett was among the first group—those 
who had participated previously. In his informa- 
tive address he stressed the positive and inspired 
encouragement and hope. (Of the four speakers, 
only Chief Justice Warren appeared on the 1939 
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platform but on that occasion his official position 
was Attorney General of the State of California). 
In his excellent presentation “Enter Prisoner— 
Exit Citizen,” Mr. Bennett set forth the gains 
parole has made, and upon calm, objective reflec- 
tion one soon realizes these gains are substantial. 
He also listed what he felt were weaknesses in 
parole which needed to be overcome. 

Each speaker’s address, the report of each work- 
shop, the contributions of all the delegates marked 
an important milestone in America’s correctional 
growth. Subsequent documents dealing with the 
findings and deliberations of the 1956 National 
Conference on Parole will contain more in the 
way of detail than this summary. The following 
is, therefore, only a resumé of the proceedings, 
with such emphasis as to indicate highlights of 
the elementary things that also are fundamental. 


Chief Justice’s Keynote Address Presents 
a Challenge to the Conference 


Progress in parole has been made the hard 
way because “in so many instances appraisal of 
its work is made on the basis of the failures of 
a few parolees instead of on the basis of the 
rehabilitation of the vast majority.” This state- 
ment was made by Chief Justice Warren in his 
keynote address and portrays dramatically the 
great challenge facing those whose work it is to 
make parole effective and respected. A vast experi- 
ence offering different vantage points to evaluate 
parole justifies such an astute observation. As a 
citizen, as a prosecutor, as a legal advisor of a 
parole system, as governor of California, and now 
as the esteemed chief judicial officer of the nation, 
the Chief Justice has had a demonstrated and abid- 
ing interest in both the concept and development 
of parole. His remarks lent encouragement, yet 
they contained warnings which if heeded would 
tend to consolidate gains, rout weaknesses, and 
assure future progress. 

It is significant to note that all four principal 
speakers included reference to the evils that con- 
tinue to harass parole administration. In this 


. respect their talks contained much in common. 
Chief Justice Warren recalling the progress that 
“a has been made in California stated that he merely 


established the ground rules for service and there- 
after “left the operation entirely to experts who 
Were qualified to administer it. We put our entire 
Corrections System under Civil Service . . . we 
classified and paid the workers as important 
public servants .. . we selected the best available 
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career people in the country to administer the 
system ... we let them do their jobs without 
political interference of any kind.” Thus it would 
appear from the distinguished record of an out- 
standing public servant who is now the Chief 
Justice of the United States that the difference 
between good and poor parole is adherence to the 
following basic principles: Personnel must be of 
the highest integrity and trained for the job. Pay 
must be sufficient to attract that type of person. 
And “every intrusion of politics should be resented 
and when possible brought out into the light of 
day.” 


“Parole a Process of Regulated Reformation,” 
Says the Attorney General 


Like the Attorney General some 17 years ago, 
Attorney General Brownell called the 1956 Na- 
tional Conference on Parole. In his remarks of 
welcome he reminded the delegates that parole 
“ ... is not clemency or a grant of forgiveness, 
but a process of regulated reformation.” Noting 
that 95 percent of the persons sent to prison 
eventually returned to society, about 40 percent 
on parole and a considerable number of the re- 
mainder under some form of supervision, the 
Attorney General stressed an obvious point which 
is the mistaken luxury of too many people to 
forget; “prison gates swing two ways... they 
swing shut for those who run afoul of the law 
and are sentenced to a period of confinement, and 
they swing open for those who have served the 
portion of their sentence deemed necessary for 
preparation to return to free society.” 

In his address the Attorney General brought the 
delegates face to face with the very purpose of 
their attendance and set the task for the remain- 
ing meetings. The objectives he set forth have 
been mentioned previously and the impact of these 
goals upon the delegates was abundantly reflected 
in the seriousness with which they undertook their 
several assignments. 

Mr. Brownell stressed the importance of the 
conference with the prayer that the results of the 
deliberations will serve as a “leading light and 
guiding star,” not only for those present but for 
those to follow in the field of parole—“for good 
parole guidance is crime prevention as well as 
reformation and protection of society.” 

Lest anyone believe the problem of crime and 
delinquency is the responsibility of any one group, 
the Attorney General maintained strongly “that 
only sustained effort, public and private, can build 
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and maintain the service needed for early and 
effective control and treatment of crime.” 

He, too, cited gains made during the past decade 
or more, outstanding of which is the Congressional 
Act of 1950 which authorized a Youth Correction 
Division in the United States Board of Parole. In 
1953, this act was implemented with the appoint- 
ment of the first three members of the Youth 
Division by President Eisenhower. The early and 
formidable gains of the Youth Division were out- 
lined, the first annual report of the United States 
Board of Parole was published, the Board’s rules 
were revised for the first time since 1936, de- 
tainers are no longer a bar to parole consideration 
under the federal system; and with a review, 
annually, of each inmate’s case, the Board insures 
there will be “no forgotten men” among the 20,000 
inmates in federal penal and correctional institu- 
tions. 

Because parole has suffered in the press from 
a confusion of the terms “parole” and “conditional 
release,” Mr. Brownell appealed to the delegates 
to agree on a single word, if possible, that would 
explain satisfactorily to the professional worker 
and layman alike the meaning of “conditional 
release.” 

The nation’s chief prosecuting officer, whose 
career in public service provides an insight into 
the importance of public relations, urged the con- 
ference to consider ways and means whereby the 
true facts of parole success can be more effectively 
interpreted to the public through mass media. Ac- 
complishing these and other goals will provide a 
reward of satisfaction in the knowledge that the 
participation of every delegate has resulted in 
important steps being taken “toward crime pre- 
vention and control through establishing standards 
and guides for strengthening parole services.” 


Parole Abuses Cast a Shadow on Administration 
of Parole—Not on the Principle 


In a typically forthright statement, FBI Direc- 
tor Hoover pointed out areas of weakness in parole 
administration as observed by the law-enforce- 
ment officer. Acknowledging that gains have been 
made in many states and in many areas of the 
country, he said: “Probation and parole in some 
areas are not worthy of the name.” No delegate 
present nor any reader of this report can refute 
this charge especially as it is backed up by the 
shocking statistics advanced by the director and 
previously referred to in this article. The nation’s 
top law-enforcement officer described parole and 
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probation as a part of our machinery of criminal] 
justice which exists for only one purpose—the 
protection of society. He attributes failures ip 
the process of criminal justice to those who allow 
evils to exist. Like the Chief Justice, he points 
out the deficiences which exist in some parole 
jurisdictions such as politics, poor pay for parole 
officers, and lack of qualified personnel. To these 
he adds another—lack of uniform laws. His ad- 
monitions were duly heeded and, as will be ob- 
served, were thoughtfully considered by the work. 
shops. 

At the conclusion of his presentation, Mr, 
Hoover made a particular appeal for the more 
effective control of the sex offender which he 
supported by amazing statistical data showing 
that in the past year alone, while the total of other 
crimes was leveling off, rape increased 5.9 percent 
and that over the past 20 years such crimes have 
increased 163 percent. It is possible this startling 
increase is attributable in part at least to improved 
police techniques and also to more accurate crime 
reporting. Mr. Hoover believes some sort of cen- 
tral registry for sex offenders should be created 
and that appropriate agencies in the community 
should be advised as to the presence of any person 
with a proved record of sex deviation. Concomitant 
with this proposal is the recommendation that 
adequate mental health services be available so 
that continued treatment may be offered the men- 
tally ill with criminal tendencies. 


We Have a Substantial Body of Knowledge But 
We Have Not Consolidated Our Gains 


Mr. Bennett enumerated the substantial gains 
that have taken place within the past 17 years. 
Directing most of his comments toward prison 
administration, the director of the federal prison 
system observed that the quality of top leadership 
is improving, training programs for institutional 
personnel have been organized, summer institutes 
have been established, and the trend is from large 
maximum custodial institutions to open or mini- 
mum custodial institutions. As Mr. Bennett states, 
however, “the improvements which have come 
about in recent years leave no room for com- 
placency.” 

On the negative side he lists such deficiencies 
as: (1) lack of verified data about inmates; (2) 
insufficiency of personnel, especially technicians; 
(3) antiquity of physical facilities; (4) over- 
crowding; and (5) differences in penalties for 
specific offenses. Added to these is the lack of 
realistic work programs. It is here the least 
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amount of progress has been made. “Idleness re- 
mains the most serious problem with which prison 
administrators must cope.” The expansion of the 
state-use system, according to Mr. Bennett, offers 
the best hope for reducing idleness. 

Mr. Bennett aptly summarized his evaluation 
of the gains made and the goals still to be attained 
with this statement: “We have, in short, accumu- 
lated a substantial body of knowledge about the 
ways in which our prisons and reformatories can 
doa better job. But we have not consolidated our 
gains.” To overcome this failure the director urges 
that “all of us, . . . prosecutors, judges, police 
officials, institutional and parole authorities, be 
united in our purposes and objectives. Each must 
help the other in finding the ways for control of 
crime and treatment of the offender.” 

The delegates also benefited from remarks by 
the Honorable Bolitha J. Laws, chief judge of the 
United States District Court for the District of 
Columbia, and the Honorable Manuel Lopez-Ray, 
representing the Secretary General of the United 
Nations. The comments of each inspired the dele- 
gates for the important meetings in which they 
were about to participate. 

One would be remiss not to make special 
reference to the yeoman work done by Scovel 
Richardson, conference committee chairman, and 
Milton Rector, assistant director of the National 
Probation and Parole Association and secretary 
of the conference committee, for their efforts with 
the members of the conference committee in or- 
ganizing and programing the conference. These 
members included William P. Rogers, deputy at- 
torney general of the United States; George J. 
Reed, chairman, Youth Division, United States 
Board of Parole; Charles P. Chew, chairman, 
Virginia Board of Parole; G. I. Giardini, superin- 
tendent of parole supervision for the Common- 
Wealth of Pennsylvania; and Russell G. Oswald, 


* The following were chairmen of the 12 conference workshops: 
Workshop I.—G. I. Giardini, Superintendent of Parole Supervision, 
of Parole, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Workshop II.—Fred Finsley, Member, California Adult Authority. 
Workshop III.—Dr. Clarence H. Patrick, Chairman, Board of Parole, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Workshop IV.—Russell G. Oswald, Commissioner, Department of 
Corrections, Boston, Massach le 

Workshop V.—Charles P. Chew, Chairman, Board of Parole, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


=VI.—Austin H. MacCormick, Professor of Criminology, 
Riversity of California. 
Reckless, Professor, School of Social 


, Workshop VIL—Walter C. 
dministration, Ohio State University. 
orkshop VIII.—Thomas McHugh, Commissioner, Department of 
Correction, Albany, New York. 
Py orkshop IX.—Randolph E. Wise, Commissioner, Department of 
blic Welfare, Philadelphia, Pa. 
orkshop X.—Quentin L. Ferm, Assistant Director, Division of 
Corrections, State Department of Public Welfare, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Stereshop XI.—George J. Reed, Chairman, Youth Division, United 
tates Board of Parole, Washington, D. C. 
of XII.—Peter P. Lejins, Professor of Sociology, University 
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commissioner of the Massachusetts Department of 
Correction. Upon their shoulders was placed the 
responsibility for all conference details. They 
handled each of them with skill and competence. 


Summaries of Workshop Reports* 


Each speaker, in his own way, offered a chal- 
lenge to the conference. The extent to which these 
challenges were faced and the degree to which 
problems were resolved are best ascertained by a 
review of the workshop reports. Each workshop 
was asked to indicate whether its findings and 
recommendations were applicable to juvenile of- 
fenders. 

Under the capable chairmanship of Deputy 
Attorney General William P. Rogers, the work- 
shop chairmen made their reports to the assembly 
at the closing session. What easily could have 
been a labored, tedious ordeal was kept at a 
lively tempo, smoothly moving and free of super- 
fluity as Mr. Rogers called for action and final 
vote on each of the reports. 


Workshop I—Parole Concepts and Terminology 


Under the direction of its capable chairman, 
Workshop I responded directly to the appeal of the 
Attorney General for a more concise and hope- 
fully single word term to explain “conditional 
release.” Although failing to produce a single 
word, the workshop arrived at an expression 
which was very descriptive and definitive. The 
term “mandatory release” was proposed and along 
with other definitions was adopted by the con- 
ference. Among these definitions are the following: 

Parole to a Detainer is the release of an inmate 
to the custody of another authority to answer a 
warrant or detainer filed against him by such 
authority. 

Parole Hearing is an appearance of an inmate 
before the parole authority for the purpose of 
considering the advisability of granting him re- 
lease on parole. 

Board Interview is an interview with the inmate 
by the parole authority for some purpose other 
than considering him for release on parole. 

Board Review is a review by the parole au- 
thority of the case material of an inmate, at in- 
tervals, without requiring his presence. 

Administrative Violation is a violation of a pre- 
scribed condition of release other than conviction 
for a crime. This term is proposed in place of a 
“Technical Violation.” 
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Workshop II.—Sentencing and Parole Laws 


Among its several findings Workshop II sub- 
mitted the following pertinent recommendations: 

Statutes most conducive to parole effectiveness 
are those with provisions that permit release on 
parole when optimum response to the correctional- 
educational program of the institution indicates 
that the offender is ready to be returned to society. 
To this end sentencing structure should preserve 
a wide range within which the parole authority 
may operate. The workshops recommended, more- 
over, that mandatory sentences should not be 
established by legislation and that the court should 
within the maximum sentence prescribed by law 
select and impose a court-determined maximum 
sentence. 

As to parole laws the Workshop reported that 
a paroling authority must have the power to con- 
sider all individuals for parole at such time as 
they are eligible. Statutory limitations that pre- 
clude second offenders from parole consideration 
are contrary to the concept of parole. 

An effective parole law should: 

1. Provide central paroling agency 

2. Provide authority to consider all prisoners 
when eligible 

8. Establish the matter of parole eligibility 

4. Empower paroling authority to determine 
when parole should be granted 

5. Empower paroling authority to establish 
rules for its operation, conditions of parole, and 
for revocation where a violation has been deter- 
mined 

6 Empower the authority to discharge from 
parole when supervision is no longer indicated 

The Workshop concluded its report with the 
statement that “persons under 16 years of age 
should not be initially incarcerated in prisons but 
should be placed in more appropriate institutions.” 


Workshop III.—Parole Board Structure 


A very complete report of Workshop III con- 
tains the following significant recommendations: 

The paroling authority should be placed in a 
centralized board. The members should be ap- 
pointed on a full-time basis. There should be no 
less than three members and where volume of 
work warrants the membership should be in- 
creased, preferably to an odd number of members. 
Its chairman may be named by the appointing 
authority or elected by the membership. 

No definitive position was taken as to whether 
the board should be appointed or selected through 
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a merit system, but there was unanimous feeling 
the members should be appointed without regard 
to political affiliation. Fixed terms with staggered 
periods for the members were approved. Generally, 
the qualifications of members so far as personal, 
education, and experience factors are concerned 
should be consistent with those of high judicial 
officers, with commensurate salaries. One thing a 
member should not be is an officer of a political 
party nor should he seek elective office while a 
member of the board. 

The board should be absolutely free in reach. 
ing its decisions and should be answerable only 
to the chief executive. 

The office accommodations should be adequate 
and should not be contained within a correctional 
institution. 

Each paroling authority should have an admin- 
istrative director and through him maintain sound, 
effective communications with other agencies shar- 
ing mutual concerns. 

The Workshop reported its findings may also 
be applied, wherever possible, to authorities hav- 
ing responsibility for releasing juveniles. 


\ 
Workshop IV.—Parole Board Functions 


In concise form, Workshop IV set forth a clear 
statement as to parole board functions. In so doing 
it clarified in positive terms the role envisioned 
for paroling authorities. There is little justifica- 
tion for a board to broaden its activities beyond 
those principal functions set forth in the Work- 
shop’s report. These include selection for parole; 
paroling at the optimum time; determining the 
conditions of parole; providing continuing super- 
vision; determining violations and returning the 
violators to the institution; discharge from parole 
whenever indicated; and interpreting parole to 
public. 

Wisely the Workshop saw fit to make special 
notation that “pardon is not a substitute for 
parole.” Similarly it noted that all prisoners 
should be released under supervision and that 
each offender should be seen by the releasing 
authority shortly after his admission and at least 
annually thereafter. The “forgotten man” is the 
shame of parole practice. 

Representation of the inmate by counsel is 
not necessary, but whenever such counsel has 
been retained a full record including the amount 
of fee involved shall be made and filed. 

Parole hearings should be long enough to per- 
mit the individual to express himself, but should 
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never become a retrial of the offense. Space does 
not permit a more adequate account of the sub- 
stantial findings of this Workshop. What has been 
touched upon will inspire, it is hoped, a more 
careful and deliberate consideration of the report 
in its original submission. 


Workshop V.—Parole and Public Relations 


Either directly or indirectly each speaker at 
the conference hit upon the woefully inadequate 
public relations from which parole suffers. Con- 
sequently, the burden placed upon Workshop V 
was large and to its credit the Workshop carried 
this load admirably. Supporting its recommenda- 
tions with factual data which are irrefutable, the 
Workshop submitted some eight recommendations 
calling for simplification of terminology, encourag- 
ing attendance at state and regional conferences, 
cultivating support of community groups, the 
more meaningful use of statistical data, use of 
annual reports, utilization of mass media, etc. The 
time has come for parole to employ aggressive, 
positive action in this regard and to free itself 
from the unsatisfying role of defensively trying 
to explain its position at the time of attack. These 
findings are applicable to adult and juvenile parole 
alike, 


Workshop VI.—Preparation for Parole 


Workshop VI placed emphasis on the need for 
carefully selected, adequately trained personnel 
in sufficient numbers to implement an effective 
program for preparation for parole. The essentials 
for institutional training and treatment recom- 
mended by the Workshop follow: 

Such elements as classification in its full mean- 
ing, training programs—varied and comprehen- 
sive—and treatment programs, embracing all con- 
tributory disciplines, are dependent upon com- 
petency of personnel and ultimately spell efficiency 
in programs of parole preparation. This holds 
true for the juvenile program as well as the 
adult. 

Of particular importance is special prerelease 
preparation. This includes individual counseling 
and group discussion to be participated in both 
by institutional staff and representatives of the 
outside community. In juvenile institutions this 
same purpose is accomplished by staff conference 
and social casework methods. 

Temporary leaves and furloughs are encouraged 
but under institutional direction only and not by 
parole authorities. They should be used as part of 


a definite treatment program and are not to be 
construed as a trial parole. Properly supervised, 
these special temporary releases are suitable for 
both juvenile and adult programs. 

Parole staff, both institutional and field, play 
a major role in prerelease preparation. The field 
officer has a distinct responsibility in verifying 
and evaluating the parole plan. At the same time 
it is for him to bridge the gap between the offender 
and the community. 

As for juveniles, preparations for release and 
placement should be handled by division or bureau 
separate from an adult program. 


Workshop VII.—Criteria for Parole Selection 


The report of Workshop VII focused on dis- 
cussion of two special problems. One had to do 
with denying parole to an inmate “if the prisoner’s 
release would have a definitely adverse effect 
on prison discipline.” Considerable discussion 
evolved around the importance of the prisoner 
having a good conduct record at the time of parole 
and by majority vote it was determined that poor 
conduct should continue as a basis for refusal of 
parole. The other had to do with the danger of 
identifying an offender on the basis of his crime 
alone as unfit for parole. The conference took the 
position that such a rigid basis for the denial of 
parole was unscientific. 


Workshop VIII.—Detainers and Warrants and 
Procedures for Violators 


Teamwork on the part of the several workshops 
was again demonstrated in the report of Work- 
shop VIII as it employed in its report certain 
terminology proposed in the report of Workshop 
I. The how, when, where of violations is explained 
very clearly as well as the nature of the relation- 
ship among different cooperating jurisdictions in 
matters relating to parole violators. Emphasized 
throughout the report is the fact that the presence 
of a detainer should not be a bar to the considera- 
tion of an inmate for release on parole. A prisoner, 
because of it alone, should not be required to serve 
the maximum of his sentence in prison. Implied 
in the report is the applicability of the findings 
to both juvenile and adult parole. 


Workshop 1X.—Parole Staff 


Qualifications, recruitment, appointment, sala- 
ries, and personnel evaluations for all levels of 
employees on parole staff were considered and 
reported upon by Workshop IX. Among its find- 
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ings, the Workshop concluded that all parole staff 
should be appointed through a merit system. For 
the more important executive and semiexecutive 
positions an educational background in social 
work or some related social science field at the 
graduate school level was recommended. So far as 
supervision is concerned, a casework supervisor 
should not be required to supervise more than 
six field staff members. The report recommended 
that the case supervisor should be a graduate of 
a school of social work and this suggestion was 
objected to as being too restricted. The roles of the 
case work consultant, training officer, employ- 
ment specialist, and clerical staff were defined 
and their importance emphasized. The Workshop 
urged schools of social work to broaden their 
curricula to emphasize correctional subject matter. 

The conclusions reached are applicable equally 
to juvenile and adult parole programs. 


Workshop X.—Parole Supervision 


“Parole supervision must focus upon discover- 
ing the strengths in the personality and character 
of the parolee. Preoccupation with character de- 
fects or personality weaknesses all too often 
obscures the positive attributes in every indi- 
vidual.” This introductory statement was recom- 
mended by Workshop X and is believed to be a 
particularly fitting premise for the subject matter 
assigned to Workshop X. Considered further was 
the matter of caseloads, visiting, written reports, 
and parole conditions. The importance of each and 
the role of each as part of the supervisory process 
is adequately covered. The report suggests that 
parole can very well be known and understood as 
a public service which furthers the protection of 
the community through supervision and assistance 
to released offenders. 


Workshop XI.—Discharge From Parole 


Workshop XI presented its reports in two parts: 
one dealing with principles and standards for 
discharge from parole, and the second relating to 
loss and restoration of civil rights. 

Under the first Workshop noted paroling au- 
thorities should be alert to find the optimum time 
for termination of parole; that the maximum 
benefits of parole supervision usually occur in 
the first 2 or 3 years; that it is generally inadvis- 
able to terminate parole within the first year. As 
to discharge from parole, the law should make 
it clear that such authority should be the sole re- 
sponsibility of the paroling authority and the 
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parole staff should prepare periodic reports as to 
the parolee’s adjustment for consideration by the 
parole board. When discharge is ordered, a dis. 
charge certificate should be issued by the paroling 
authority. 

As to the loss and restoration of civil rights, 
the Workshop found most existing laws archaic 
and recommended that there should be no loss 
of such rights except where clearly needed for 
public protection. Further study of this entire 
area is urged strongly. The report has further 
recommendations regarding restoration of rights 
but is mute on the matter of criminal registration 
which is to be found in many jurisdictions 
throughout the country. This workshop was pre- 
sented with a very complex assignment which it 
handled with great ability. It is to be hoped its 
recommendations will be pursued broadly and ex- 
peditiously. 


Workshop XI1.—Statistical and Administrative 
Reporting 


The report of Workshop XII represents another 
fulfillment of a glaring need in parole programing, 
i.e., to maintain better record keeping. The Work- 
shop recommends that all parole jurisdictions 
employ and utilize fully trained statisticians, that 
the collection of statistical data be planned with 
imagination and perspective, that all states should 
establish a central correctional statistics bureau, 
that the National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion provide consultative services to those state 
and local agencies desiring to develop records 
and comprehensive statistical systems, that cate- 
gories of basic data collected be uniform, that 
care be taken to avoid misleading interpretation 
of statistical data, and that parole agencies in col- 
laboration with other correctional agencies should 
plan for the eventual compilation of criminal 
career statistics. Suggested statistical forms com- 
prise part of the report of Workshop XII. This 
report likewise is believed also to apply to juvenile 
paroling programs. 


Conclusion 

The workshop reports represent a comprehen- 
sive review of parole in the United States today. 
They are refreshing and contain much hope for 
strengthening parole practices in the future. 
Above all, they are a challenge; a challenge to 
consolidate gains, to press with renewed deter- 
mination for fullfillment of those goals that are 
attainable and yet remain unattained. Parole is 
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a social defense, the maximum benefits of which 
have not been fully realized. It has not been given 
adequate opportunity to function as it should. Out 
of this conference comes the inspiration to all re- 
sponsible for parole administration to unshackle 


this device of social good, allow it to advance 
unfettered, and enable it to fulfill its ultimate 
destiny—reinforce security in the American com- 
munity, restore spiritual dignity to the individual, 
and improve the administration of justice. 


Some Problems in the Rehabilitation 
of Convicted Offenders 


By C. K. CHENG, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Hawaii 


Voltaire, David Hume, and other rationalist 

philosophers in France and England waged 
separate campaigns for the reform of criminal law 
and criminal procedure. These campaigns exerted 
a great deal of influence on an Italian political 
economist named Cesare Beccaria. In 1764 Bec- 
caria published a treatise entitled: Hssay on 
Crimes and Punishments, in which he set down 
the ideas that prevention of crime is more im- 
portant than punishment for crime; that the pur- 
pose of punishment is deterrence and deterrence 
can be secured not by severity, but by certainty 
and expedition in punishment; and that conditions 
of imprisonment should be greatly improved 
through providing better physical quarters and 
by separating and classifying prisoners according 
to age, sex, and degree of criminality. 

Beccaria’s ideas were soon enlarged and strenth- 
ened by ideas of other men. Concepts like separa- 
tion of prisoners, solitary confinement, commuta- 
tion of sentence, indeterminate sentence, condi- 
tional release, productive and instructive labor, 
and so forth interacted with one another to gener- 
ate the reformatory movement. By the end of the 
19th century this movement had become the basis 
from which European as well as American social 
reformers, prison administrators, and social scien- 
tists have developed the popular penological con- 
cept of rehabilitation. 


ik THE MIDDLE of the 18th century, Montesquieu, 


What We Mean by Rehabilitation 
What, essentially, is the meaning of this con- 
cept of rehabilitation? As used in modern pen- 
dlogy, rehabilitation may be said to be a compound 
of three ideas developed to meet three related 


contingencies. The purpose of the first idea is to 
keep the convicted offender from the undesirable 
effect of a custodial experience. 

The purpose of the second idea is to utilize the 
custodial period to give the convicted offender the 
type of education, occupational, and moral train- 
ing that will enable him upon release to make a 
satisfactory adjustment to the organized existence 
of his community. 

The purpose of the third idea is to grant the 
convicted offender the grace of a conditional re- 
lease under the supervision and with the assistance 
of an authorized official. And, in the application of 
these ideas of rehabilitation, probation, institu- 
tional training and treatment, and parole have 
come to be recognized as indispensable services 
in our custodial and correctional institutions. 

Since the functions of the custodial and correc- 
tional institutions are to apply the ideas and to 
realize the purposes of the concept of rehabilita- 
tion, just how effective have these institutions 
been in the performance of their functions? While 
it is generally agreed that no absolute criteria can 
be set up for this particular type of measurement, 
all available information on law violations in the 
United States seems to point to the inadequacy of 
our custodial and correctional institutions. 


Crime and Recidivism Rates Are Still High 


One type of information that may be cited in 
this connection involves criminal statistics. No 
student of criminology would deny the incom- 
pleteness of the criminal statistics of the United 
States. Nevertheless, the fact remains that crime 
rates in the country have been rising for many 
years in spite of unmitigated efforts on the part of 
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our law-enforcing agencies. According to the Uni- 
form Crime Reports of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the rate of major crimes in the 
United States in 1954 registered an increase of 
5 percent over that of 1953. The increase over the 
major crime rate of 1950 was 26.7 percent. 

A better way of illustrating the inadequacy of 
our custodial and correctional institutions is to 
take a look at a few known rates of recidivism 
in the United States. In the 1930’s, Drs. Sheldon 
and Eleanor Glueck conducted a number of re- 
stricted but rather thoroughgoing studies of the 
effects of prison life on discharged inmates. They 
found that of the 510 men released on parole from 
the Massachusetts Reformatory at West Concord 
between 1911 and 1922 approximately 80 percent 
were recommitted during the first 5 years after 
release. This high percentage of failures, how- 
ever, dropped to 42.7 percent during the second 
5 years after release. In their final analysis, the 
Gluecks attributed this drop not to the efficacy of 
institutional efforts but to the simple biological 
process of aging or maturation. 

The publication of Five Hundred Criminal Ca- 
reers by the Gluecks, it may be recalled, created 
a great deal of concern and disturbance among 
penal administrators who had never distinctively 
indicated in their annual reports what happened 
to ex-inmates after release from institutions. Yet 
subsequent studies all seem to confirm the Glueck 
findings. In the latter part of 1950 (September- 
October), Donald Clemmer, director of the De- 
partment of Correction in Washington, D. C., 
published an article in Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology entitled: “Observations on Im- 
prisonment as a Source of Criminality.” In this 
article, he points out that 83 percent of the in- 
mates admitted to the jail in Washington, D. C., in 
1949 had some type of prior criminal record. He 
further points out that “even in what is probably 
the most progressive prison system (the federal 
prison system) the world has ever known, almost 
one-fifth of men paroled in a recent year (1948)— 
men who are ordinarily considered the ‘good risks’ 
—violated their parole.” One of his conclusions 
was that “in spite of classification, vocational and 
social education, psychiatric service, and all the 
other efforts to treat inmates, the prisons of 
America continue to ‘breed crime,’ a process crim- 
inology students describe as ‘prisonization’.” 
And, according to the January 1953 issue of Cor- 
rectional Research (a publication of the United 
Prison Association of Massachusetts), 75,088 pri- 


soners had been granted parole from our state and 
federal institutions in 1950. Of this number, the 
rates of parole violation ranged from 20 to over 
50 percent. 

There is no question that modern penological 
methods and the progressive leadership of the 
American Correctional Association and of many 
distinguished administrators of our custodial and 
correctional institutions have done much in the 
last two decades to alter and counteract innumer- 
able harmful influences in our prison culture. But 
why have our crime and recidivism rates continued 
to be high? While research attempts have been 
made to establish the correlations between crime 
and such causal factors as frontier mores, urbani- 
zation, war, immigration, race, drug addiction, al- 
coholism, defective biological heritage, psycho- 
neurosis, psychosis, and psychopathy, these ma- 
terials offer little explanation for the obvious 
failure to implement the concept of rehabilit ion 
in our custodial and correctional institutions. 


Some Explanations of Our Failures 


In his 1948 Annual Report, James V. Bennett, 
director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, offers 
an explanation of this failure in terms of certain 
paradoxes. He says: 

Even our modern prison system is proceeding on a 
rather uncertain course because its administration is 
necessarily a series of compromises. On the one hand, 
prisons are expected to punish; on the other, they are 
supposed to reform. They are exp to discipline rig- 
orously at the same time that they teach self-reliance. 
They are built to be operated like vast impersonal 
machines, yet they are expected to fit men to live 
normal community lives. They operate in accordance with 
a fixed autocratic routine, yet they are expected to 
develop individual initiative. All too frequently restric- 
tive laws force prisoners into idleness despite the fact 
that one of their primary objectives is to teach men 
how to earn an honest living. They refuse the prisoner 
a voice in self-government, but they expect him to 
come a thinking citizen in a democratic society. 

The unfortunate effect of the administration of 
these paradoxical policies may be illustrated by 
the reaction of inmates as expressed in an article 
written by an anonymous inmate and published 
in 1942 in the winter issue (November-December) 
of the Prison World, official publication of the 
American Prison Association. The title of the 
article is “Rehabilitation—Is It the Bunk?” The 
author’s answer to this query is that “for most 
prisoners, rehabilitation is the bunk.” He cites 
“softness” and “impairment of faculties” as rea- 
sons for this reaction. He intimates that “soft- 
ness” is inevitable in view of the fact that the 
work provided in the rehabilitation program 18 


“so easy and unskilled,” and because “food, cloth- 
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ing, shelter, and all needs are supplied with no 
effort and no chance for initiative.” Then he goes 
on to say that rehabilitation is a vague word to 
most prisoners “for no one takes the trouble to 
explain it” and it does not “convey the ability to 
earn a fair living, an understanding of society, or 
the necessity of making oneself a harmonious part 
of the community.” 

In view of this type of inmate reaction, it is 
obvious that no rehabilitation program can suc- 
ceed without the willing cooperation of those for 
whom the program is planned. This was brought 
out by Professor Fred E. Haynes in his “The 
Sociological Study of the Prison Community,” 
published in the November-December issue of the 
1948 Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology. In 
this article, Professor Haynes analyzes the studies 
of inmates of several custodial institutions in the 
country. On the basis of such an analysis, he ex- 
presses the belief of many that “the behavior of 
convicts is determined by the convicts themselves” 
and that “no program aiming at anything more 
than segregation and punishment can be effective 
without taking into consideration the reactions 
of its subjects.” 

A crucial question in this connection is: can 
the average inmate be persuaded or influenced to 
cooperate willingly in the implementation of a re- 
habilitation program? In March 1953, Richard 
McCleery, research fellow at the University of 
North Carolina, published a bulletin under the 
title: The Strange Journey. In this bulletin Mc- 
Cleery gives an excellent account of his findings. 
He reports that a great majority of inmates in- 
cluded in his study had indicated “a high degree 
of willingness to accept psychodynamic interpre- 
tations of criminal behavior” and that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the men who had basic psy- 
chological needs “would be able to recognize them 
and cooperate with programs which would help 
them.” Moreover, he feels that “the most incor- 
rigible convicts can be led to sustained and inten- 
sive study of a wide range of problems in law en- 
forcement and social control.” 


Paradoxical Policies of Correctional Institutions 


Upon closer scrutiny of all this information, one 
cannot escape the conclusion that central in the 
application of the ideas and the realization of the 
purposes of the concept of rehabilitation are three 
fundamental and related problems. In the first 
place, the paradoxical policies of our custodial and 
correctional institutions should be resolved so that 
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current emphasis on retributive punishment may 
eventually give way to correction and rehabilita- 
tion. In this respect, a beginning has already been 
made by the American Correctional Association 
(formerly the American Prison Association) in its 
publication of the Manual of Suggested Standards 
for a State Correctional System, which was revised 
in 1954 as A Manual of Correctional Standards. In 
this revised form, the manual includes explicit 
discussions of a long list of “the essential elements 
of a well-rounded corrective program of individu- 
alized training and treatment for adult offenders.” 
It also discusses “the essential elements” of adult 
probation and jail and parole administrations. 

There is no question that such a publication by 
the American Correctional Association has laid 
the much-needed groundwork fer the standardiza- 
tion of physical plants, structural organizations, 
personnel managements, administrative proce- 
dures, policies and techniques of treatment, and 
the systems of probation and parole in our cus- 
todial and correctional institutions. But the im- 
mediate practical problem is still one of imple- 
mentation of the ideas and realization of the pur- 
poses of the concept of rehabilitation. This brings 
us to the second and third fundamental and related 
problems which involve the attitude of the admini- 
strative staff in our custodial and correctional in- 
stitutions as well as that of the American public. 

In an era of unprecedented technological pro- 
gress, these attitudes are vitally important in 
determining the trend and pattern of institutional 
interaction and the rate of social change. In both 
institutional interaction and social change, strains 
and repercussions created by differences of opin- 
ions among the administrative staff of an institu- 
tion and between administrative staffs of different 
but related institutions are natural phenomena in 
the process of cultural development. The anomaly 
is that while remarkable and striking progress 
has been made in practically all phases of our or- 
ganized existence during the last three-quarters 
of a century, the rehabilitative program of our 
penal institutions is still largely in its embryonic 
stage. 


Parole in Many States Woefully Inadequate 


Parole, for example, is by no means a new idea. 
As long ago as 1817 New York led the rest of the 
nation in the enactment of the “good time” law 
which, in a sense, was back of the whole concept 
of parole. The term parole itself was first used in 
1846, and the ideas it embodies were adopted for 
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application in the Elmira Reformatory in 1876. It 
is true that by the middle of the present century 
California, Michigan, Illinois, and New York, to- 
gether with the Federal Board of Parole, had made 
considerable headway in the development of pre- 
dictive and rehabilitative techniques related to 
parole supervision and in setting up high stan- 
dards of qualification and remuneration for parole 
officers. Illinois has the distinction of being the 
first state in which a routine system of parole 
prediction has been established (using the pre- 
diction table of Dr. Lloyd E. Ohlin). In New York, 
parole has been coordinated with institutional 
treatment through “Service Units” (operating on 
the casework basis). Integration of parole and in- 
stitutional treatment has also been effected by law 
in California where the Adult Authority “fixes a 
man’s term of imprisonment, assists in working 
out treatment policies, and supervises him when 
released on parole.” But parole administration in 
a great majority of the states is still woefully 
inadequate and, as already mentioned, practically 
all known rates of recidivism in recent years are 
indicative of this inadequacy. 

It may not be irrelevant to point out that under 
existing circumstances the administration of our 
custodial and correctional institutions is accom- 
panied by much frustration. This frustration is 
primarily the result of lack of proper intradepart- 
mental and interdepartmental coordination and 
integration in our penal system. In her newly re- 
vised Criminology, Professor Ruth S. Cavan says: 


At present each branch of the penal systems func- 
tions as an independent unit. The official of each unit 
may be responsible to a different chief, or may be 
relatively autonomous ... There is no overall authority 
to coordinate all these many agencies that handle the 
criminal in his long journey from the moment of arrest, 
through ja. preliminary hearing, bail, trial, imprison- 
ment, and parole. Each agency operates on an individual 
policy, and the intent of one agency may be completely 
circumvented by the policy or practice of the next... 
a classification committee may have the task of diag- 
nosing the offender’s chief problems and planning a 
program for him; but it may be able only to make 
recommendation to a warden who acts independently of 
_ _committee and who may completely ignore its 
advice. 


This lack of proper intradepartmental and in- 
terdepartmental coordination and integration as- 
sumes especially serious proportions when related 
functions like institutional treatment and parole 
are performed by and under separate adminisra- 
tions. 

And while a great deal of attention has been 
directed at improving techniques and methods 
of institutional treatment, little has been done in 
the way of helping the parolee or the discharged 
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person in his postinstitutional adjustment. There 
has been intimation that the Federal Government 
may give as much as $30 to men leaving on parole, 
if they have no funds. But the financial and ma. 
terial needs of people in this category are very 
inadequately provided for in the great majority 
of our custodial and correctional institutions. It 
strikes one as anachronistic that as late as 19544 
city and county jail in California was still con- 
tinuing the unsavory practice of discharging its 
indigent inmates with 25 cents for bus or street. 
car fares. In discussing the great importance of 
postinstitutional care in an article, “Financial and 
Material Aspects of Release Planning,” in the 
March 1952 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, Frank 
Loveland, assistant director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, said that if the financial and material 
needs of the parolee or discharged person are not 
met, “the public has wasted the money expended 
in constructive training and treatment and will 
soon have on its hands again a sizable portion of 
the cases released.” 

The problem of postinstitutional care is much 
greater than just meeting the immediate finan- 
cial and material needs of the parolee or the dis- 
charged person. Vitally involved in the problem is 
the traditional attitude of suspicion and distrust 
of the American public toward men and women 
who have been convicted of and incarcerated for 
criminal offenses. Few parolees or discharged 
persons can be expected to make a satisfactory 
adjustment in our communities in such an at- 
mosphere. Yet this all important phase of postin- 
stitutional care is still left largely in the hands of 
a few philanthropists and semiphilanthropic agen- 
cies and the inadequately financed and staffed 
prisoners’ aid societies. 


Conclusions 


In the controversy over this whole problem of 
rehabilitation, some penal administrators and cer- 
tain articulate segments of the American public 
have been embroiled in intermittent and recurrent 
charges and countercharges. These charges have 
served to aggravate a confused situation which 
has long been a stumbling block in the develop- 
ment of our penal system. The perpetuation of 
this unfortunate situation will never contribute 
in any positive manner toward helping the con- 
victed offender in understanding the nature of 
his offense or preparing and helping him to make 
the type of postinstitutional adjustment that will 
meet the demands of organized society. How, thet, 
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can the ideas and the purposes of the concept of 
rehabilitation be applied and realized with dis- 
patch and effectiveness? 

As pointed out earlier, a beginning has already 
been made by the American Correctional Associa- 
tion in its publication of A Manual of Correctional 
Standards in 1954. Besides setting down evaluated 
standards for the administration of our custodial 
and correctional institutions, the volume lays great 
emphasis on both scientific research and public 
education and relations as means of facilitating 
the implementation of the concept of rehabilita- 
tion. This highly commendable volume should 
furnish the needed basis and the incentive for the 
rank and file in the administration of our state 
and local penal institutions to ally themselves 
with interested civic groups in active campaigns 
for the establishment of an adequately staffed 
research bureau in our state custodial and cor- 
rectional systems. Such a bureau should be charged 
with a fivefold function of (1) compiling data on 


all phases of the problem of crime, (2) devising 
a workable plan to promote intradepartmental and 
interdepartmental coordination and integration 
in our penal system, (3) conducting periodical 
studies to determine the efficacy of methods of 
preparing convicted offenders for postinstitutional 
adjustments, (4) utilizing its findings to acquaint 
the public with the problems of penal administra- 
tion and to orient public thinking and action in 
support of its programs of rehabilitation, and (5) 
rendering consultant and advisory services to 
state legislators and other public functionaries. 
Until this basic step of establishing a research 
bureau is taken, the implementation of the ideas 
and the realization of the purposes of the concept 
of rehabilitation in our penal system will continue 
to be plagued with paradoxical policies, lack of 
intradepartmental and interdepartmental coor- 
dination and integration, and general administra- 
tive uncertainties. 
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many facts about the uses of drugs, miscon- 

ceptions, misinformation, and efforts made 
to control the drug traffic. (In this series of 
articles the term “drugs” will refer primarily to 
opium, its derivatives, and synthetic equivalent 
except wherein otherwise specified.) 


The problem of chronic opium intoxication, as occi- 
dental countries have come to know it of recent years, 
ls so extremely complex and far reaching, so intimately 
interwoven with public health, commerce and trade, and 
social customs, and has been evolved so insidiously that 
we may well ask if the use of opium ever was confined 
to its sole valuable function; namely, that of a therapeu- 
tic agent. So very complex, indeed, is the problem that 
it would be impossible and needless, at the present 
time, to attempt to delineate it in its entirety. Among the 
western nations, the United States seems to have ac- 
quired the reputation—whether deservedly or not need 
not be considered here—of being more widely and harm- 
fully affected than any other. Certainly, in this country 
there has been much more interest evinced in control 
measures both of an international and national character 
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*This is the first of a series of three articles on drug addiction 
Tequested by the editor of FEDERAL PRORATION; the second, on “Treat- 
Pat, will be by Dr. James V. Lowry, Medical Officer in Charge, U.S. 
P blic Health Service Hospital, Lexineton, Ky.; and the third, on 

- munity Aspects,” will be by Dr. Chapman. 

y Charles E. Terry and Mildred Pellens, The Ovium Problem, New 
ins The Committee on Drug Addictions in Collaboration with the 

ureau of Social Hygiene, Inc., 1928. 


than elsewhere. Whether the problem is really greater 
in the United States than in other countries or whether. 
oma ag the question simply has been more agitated 

ere by virtue of a better appreciation of its extent 
are matters for speculation. Certainly, our news agencies 
have not minimized the importance of the problem or 
lessened the public’s interest in it and today, on almost 
every hand, individuals, local organizations, scientific 
bodies, and legislative groups have become aroused to 
what is considered generally a health and social peril of 
magnitude. 

Unfortunately, among those who have become in- 
terested from a professional, legislative, administrative, 
sociologic, commercial, or other point of view, there has 
been an almost continuous controversy as to practically 
every phase of the narcotic situation, with the result 
that all the way from the cause on through the develop- 
ment, course, and treatment of the condition, to say 
nothing of its underlying nature and methods of control, 
there has been a lack of unanimity of opinion. In 
general, students and writers appear to approach the 
subject from only a limited experience—with too meager 
basis of fact—and to have emphasized unduly one or 
another feature to the total exclusion of related data. 
This tendency quite naturally may have led the more 
or less casual reader as well as possibly legislators, ad- 
ministrators and others officially or professionally con- 
nected with the individuals involved, to prejudicial at- 
titudes and unarranged generalization. 


This quotation is as apt today as it was in 1928 


when it was written by Terry and Pellens in their 
comprehensive book, The Opium Problem. 
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The subject of narcotic addiction is probably 
the least understood and yet one of the most 
widely discussed problems of the present day. On 
every hand, pseudoexperts on narcotic addiction 
seem to spring up and voice opinions based on the 
proverbial series of one case. Where and how do 
these opinions originate? Is it through immediate 
experience? Do the attitudes stem from viewing 
but a few of the facts and developing sweeping 
generalizations? 

As one reads through Terry and Pellens he 
needs to change only the date and name in a few 
places to find identical statements being made 
today as in the 1920’s. Arguments still wax hot 
and heavy as to the numbers of addicts. It is said 
that we hear a great deal more about drugs and 
drug addiction in the United States than anywhere 
else in the western or occidental world. The ques- 
tion has been asked many times: “Do we really 
have a bigger problem or do we just make more 
of it in this country?” Unfortunately, there are no 
statistics to prove this one way or another. 

This history provides the milestones by which 
Wwe can measure our progress and understanding 
of the use of drugs in a modern world—a better 
understanding only, however, if we are willing to 
recognize and profit by the lessons history should 
teach us. Man’s constant search from generation 
to generation for ways to relieve pain and there- 
fore make life more pleasant has given us, on the 
one hand, drugs which have relieved untold misery 
and pain when properly used, but which have 
caused misery, social degradation, pain, and some- 
times death when used inadvisedly. It is well to 
remember that for many years doctors did not 
know the addicting qualities of drugs, that the 
primary aim of the doctor was to relieve pain, and 
“that therapeutic agents were directed at symp- 
toms rather than cause.’”? In addition, channels 
of communication as we know them today were 
nonexistent so that the exchange or reporting of 
new knowledge was often disseminated slowly. 

Evidence seems to indicate that in every civili- 
zation dating as far back as the stone ages, three 
of the most powerful drugs—alcohol, opium, and 
cocaine—were known. Alcohol and opium are ad- 
dicting drugs and cocaine habit-forming. By ad- 
dicting drugs I refer to those which when taken 
over a period of time develop in the individual 
tolerance, or the need to take increasing amounts 
of the drug to get the desired “kick,” and physical 


2 See footnote 1 on page 39. 
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dependence; i.e., suffering or vomiting, sweating, 
diarrhea, jerking of leg muscles, etc., when the 
drug is withdrawn. When a drug is only habit- 
forming, there are no physical withdrawal symp. 
toms. 


at Ge tat, 


History of Drug Use 


Cocaine is and has been for ages extracted by 
chewing leaves of the coca plant. Primitive peoples 
used this drug as a stimulant. Today in South 
America, Indian tribes in the Andes believe that 
chewing the coca leaves makes it possible for them 
to perform physical feats requiring great strength. 
Spanish explorers reported the coca plant and its 
effects in the 16th century but little attention was 
paid to it until 1859 when an Austrian scientist 
in his research isolated cocaine alkaloid. In 1876 
the anaesthetizing effects of cocaine were recog- 
nized, but one of the early hopes for it was that it 
might cure addiction to morphine. It is no longer 
used for anaesthetizing purposes since newer 
drugs, such as novocaine, have been found. Drug 
users will take cocaine in tablet form, as snuff, or 
by hypodermic injection. 

Opium comes from the poppy plant. The earliest 
known record of this plant is found in the language 
of the Sumerians who lived in Mesopotamia some 
five or six thousand years before Christ. In the 
writings of Homer and Virgil, references are 
found to the sleep-bringing poppy. Other sources 
indicate that Hippocrates (446-357 B.C.) recom- 
mended drinking the juices of the white poppy for 
certain illnesses. The Egyptians, Persians, and 
Greeks knew of opium very early and used it 
medicinally. It is believed that the Arabs took 
opium into China in the 9th century. Not until the 
second half of the 18th century, however, when the 
East India Company started to import opium on 
a large scale, did opium smoking become a problem 
in China. In 1729, the Chinese Emperor, Yung 
Ching, issued the first edict prohibiting opium 
smoking. This edict had little or no effect. Accord- 
ing to early literature, opium was used in the 
American Colonies from the 18th century on. In 
the early part of the 19th century, the alkaloid 
derivatives of opium—morphine, codeine, and 
heroin—were discovered. By the middle of the 
19th century (1853) the discovery of the hypo- 
dermic and its use in administering drugs was 
responsible for another sordid chapter in the his- 
tory of drug addicts. No drug has had so many 
uses, nor has caused so much discussion and con- 
troversy, as opium. Records show that it was used 
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for practically every kind of illness. All sorts of 
patent medicines included opium, and the drug 
itself was easy to obtain. With its virtues being 
extrolled by the doctors and writers of the day, 
there is little wonder that its use became wide- 
spread. 

Although warnings regarding the dangers of 
using opium too freely were few and far between 
within the medical profession, it is interesting to 
note that when each new derivative of opium was 
discovered it was hailed as a way of eliminating 
first the “opium appetite” and then that of the 
particular drug being used at the time. Morphine, 
particularly when administered by hypodermic, 
was thought to have all the desirable qualities of 
opium and none of the addicting qualities. It was 
not until 1870 that real concern by a few indicated 
that the use of morphine by injection was dan- 
gerous. Medical journals of the day were by and 
large enthusiastic about the good effects of hypo- 
dermic use of morphine. Patients or their families 
were given hypodermic needles with which to take 
their own shots. During the Civil War the wide- 
spread use of morphine injections to relieve the 
suffering of soldiers resulted in large numbers of 
morphine addicts. 


Patent Medicines and “Miracle Drugs” 


Prior to the passage of the Federal Pure Food 
and Drug Act in 1906 patent medicines, most of 
which contained opium, were widely advertised 
innewspapers and magazines. Extravagant claims 
that these medicines would cure a host of ailments 
were usual. People reading such advertisements 
did not know of the drug contained in the medi- 
tines ; they were sick, often in pain, and many had 
some chronic ailment and were in a mental state 
which made them susceptible to such advertising. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that many people be- 
came dependent on these patent medicines and 
later turned to the drug itself when they learned 
of its presence in the “medicine” which they had 
been taking. 

In 1898 the Germans started commercial pro- 
duction of heroin, a derivative of opium, which 
was thought by the medical profession to be a 
“miracle drug” with all the virtues of an opiate 
without any of the dangers. It was a long time 
before people realized that the most addicting 
drug of all had been discovered. Heroin was recom- 
mended as a cure in the treatment of individuals 
suffering from addiction to opium and morphine. 
It was not until 1902 that a Frenchman pointed 
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out the habit-forming properties of heroin, but 
he went on to say that he thought it was safer to 
use than morphine. An article in the Alabama 
Medical Journal in 1903 was the first in the United 
States to definitely warn the medical profession of 
the dangers of heroin intoxication. By 1914 there 
was strong opinion among the medical profession 
that the manufacture of heroin should be aban- 
doned. By this time, however, the underworld had 
recognized the advantages of heroin for illicit use 
since it could be adulterated easily with sugar, 
milk, or certain coal-tar products and thus increase 
profit for the handlers. 

It should be pointed out that up to this time 
knowledge in the field of biochemistry, pharma- 
cology, and other medical sciences had been pro- 
gressing slowly. Also, methods of communication 
within the medical profession were not as well 
established as they are today; therefore, it is 
understandable that misapprehension about drugs 
could easily exist. 


What We Have Learned From Past Experience 


What lessons can we learn from the past that 
we can apply today? We do know that drug addic- 
tion has cyclic phases in this country. In the early 
1920’s there was an upsurge of addiction, par- 
ticularly among young people in their second and 
third decades of life. Another such upsurge was 
reported in the middle 1920’s of the same age 
group. A minor flurry occurred in the 1930’s. Dur- 
ing these periods, concerned people viewed with 
alarm and made some efforts to cope with the 
situation. 

The passage of the Harrison Act in 1914 was 
delayed in implementation by World War I. In 
1918 the impact of the restricted supply of nar- 
cotics forced thousands of addicts to seek relief. In 
an effort to meet these needs on a humane basis 
many hasty and poorly conceived programs were 
developed. The lack of knowledge of effective 
treatment technique, the public anxiety, and at 
times hysteria over the “drug menace” led to some 
of these unfortunate experiments. It was salutary, 
however, that with all this pressure and clamor 
the addict was viewed as a sick person in need of 
help, a demonstration of prescience and a faith in 
a new and undeveloped field of psychology. The re- 
sponsible persons of that day had less scientific 
evidence and experience on which to base these 
judgments than we have today. 

Increased effectiveness of and size of enforce- 
ment groups coupled with international coopera- 
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tive efforts to stem the illicit traffic and control 
the manufacture of narcotics contributed to dimin- 
ishing the supply of drugs in the illegal market. 
Some cities and states developed hospitals and 
clinics to treat addicts. The Federal Government 
constructed two hospitals with a total available 
bed space of over 2,000 for special treatment of 
addicts. These efforts bespeak a new awareness 
and acceptance of the idea that drug addiction is 
a medical problem of some consequence and can 
best be treated by therapy instead of punishment. 

Of speculative interest is the relation of heroin 
to these cyclic waves of addiction. Reports of the 
1920’s indicate that drug to be the one of choice 
particularly among the youth of that day. The 
same phenomenon is observed during the present 
wave. In the intermediate periods morphine seems 
to have been the drug of choice. Pescor’s® study of 
1,000 addicts at Lexington in 1937 revealed that 
67 percent preferred morphine, and only 23 per- 
cent heroin. 

Contributions were made to the knowledge of 
the physiology, pharmacology, and psychology of 
addiction which gave scientific evidence to sup- 
port or deny the empirical theories of the previous 
generations. The withdrawal syndrome was ana- 
lyzed, standardized, and studied to the end of 
affording us an accurate measure for treating the 
syndrome. The precept of humane withdrawal in 
the brief period of a week was laid down. Old 
methods of barbiturate or other sedative substitu- 
tion, blistering autogenous blood injections, in- 
sulin, etc., were evaluated and discarded. More 
careful and detailed psychological and psychiatric 
studies have given us a more comprehensive know- 
ledge of the addict on which we can build our 
treatment. 

Let us hasten to say that not all the answers 
by far are known. We know too little of the psy- 
chosocial characteristics, the reasons for cyclic 
increases in drug addiction, and the reasons for 
a constant number of new addicts regardless of 
these cycles. Long-term studies are needed to study 
the life history of addicts so that we can better 
predict the outcome of a youthful user. Later we 
will present some conjectures based on incomplete 
returns which will be of value in planning our 
future action. 

8 Michael J. Pescor, M.D., “A Statistical Analysis of the Clinical 


Records of Hospitalized Drug Addicts,” Public Health Reports, Supple- 
ment No. 148, 1943. 


* Isidor Chein, Research Center for Human Relations, New York 
University. 
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Extent of Present-Day Problem 


At the end of World War II reports of increas. 
ing numbers of youthful addicts and peddlers came 
to notice, particularly in large cities. Narcotic 
arraignments in New York City alone increased 
from 566 in 1946 to 1,346 in 1949. Although there 
has been an increase since, there is some evidence 
of leveling off in some communities. Like reports 
appeared in Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, New 
Orleans, and other cities. When considering the 
increased incidence in arrests on narcotic drug 
charges, one must take into account the increased 
number of new and expanding local narcotic 
squads. This was concurrent with public interest 
and demand for action. 

There is an encouraging note, however. In 1920 
with a census of 106,000,000 there were an esti- 
mated 100,000 addicts. At present with a census 
of 160,000,000, the Federal Bureau of Narcotics 
estimates 60,000 addicts. 

Does this mean that all young drug users are 
not necessarily condemned to a life of addiction? 
Does it mean that many die? Or more hopefully, 
does it mean that drug use and abuse is but a 
phase of behavior or misbehavior in the blind 
grouping for emotional maturity in young people 


with a variety of handicaps in the equipment to 
face life—handicaps of poverty, insecurity, social 
minority, deprived emotional relationships because 
of parents with similar handicaps? 

These and many more such questions need 
study in numbers and over long periods of time. 


What Credence Can We Put in 
Present-Day Estimates? 


For several reasons estimates may err. First, 
the clandestine characteristics of drug addicts 
who, for the most part, obtain their drugs illegally 
are fearful of the police since they are automati- 
cally law violators if in possession of drugs. The 
drug most widely used, heroin, is not manufac. 
tured in the United States and the import had 
been forbidden since 1914; therefore, possession 
of it is illegal. 

Second, there has been for a century or more 4 
strong social taboo against drug users. Therefore, 
as much as possible the addict will attempt to 
escape detection by friends, parents, and police. 

Several studies, yet unpublished* made in 4 
large city indicate that it takes from 12 to 18 
months from onset of addiction until the addict is 
known to the police as such. In the meantime, he 
may have been arrested on a number of charges 
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of a petty nature in an attempt to get money to 
buy drugs. What factor to use to extrapolate such 
offenses to drug users is still unknown. 


Who Are the Present-Day Addicts and 
Where Do They Live? 


There is no single comprehensive answer to this 
question. Any attempt to do so leads one to false 
premises and erroneous conclusions as to methods 
of dealing with the problem. 

For the past 2 or 3 decades there has been a 
rather constant number of drug addicts widely 
dispersed about the country but with some con- 
centration in the large cities. These are for the 
most part white with varying histories of delin- 
quent behavior. Suprisingly enough over 50 per- 
cent come from the South—many from small com- 
munities. A considerable number have been addicts 
of long standing (30-40 years) and constitute a 
part of the “hard-core” of the recidivistic drug 
addicts. 

A different group has been added to this number 
in the last 6 to 8 years. This group coming largely 
from depressed economic, high delinquency rate 
areas in the large cities are comprised of colored 
and Puerto Ricans in their teens and twenties. 

A small number of new white addicts are found 
in areas not usually associated with delinquency. 


Do Addicts Differ in Other Respects? 


Yes. This is one of the most important things 
to recognize in the problem of drug addiction. 
There has been a great tendency to overgeneralize 
and oversimpify. Many of us who saw for many 
years the older chronic addict used to think that 
once a person took drugs he, for the most part, 
was inevitably committed to addiction. We failed 
to take into account the variations in human be- 
havior. We tended to discount the figures of relapse 
as shown by readmissions and felt that even 
though addicts did not return to Lexington (40 
percent or more after one admission) they were 
still addicts and were either unapprehended or in 
other institutions unknown to us. 


What Has Caused Us To Rethink This Matter 
and Conjecture Differently? 


Information coming to us from various sources 
Indicates that all users of drugs do not become 
addicts. Some may use it only on week ends as 
part of group behavior. Others take an occasional 
shot during the week or at irregular intervals 
and never become addicted. 
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A surprising new turn has been observed in 
three large northern cities. Experienced observers 
of addicts under close supervision are surprised to 
find very mild withdrawal symptoms in persons 
claiming to take enough capsules of heroin to be 
really addicted. Analysis by narcotic agents of 
seized quantities of this drug on addicts and ped- 
dlers in these places show a very low percentage of 
heroin—2 to 5 percent. These users think they are 
addicts when they are really not truly addicted. 
The important thing is that they are seeking an 
increased amount of drug as their tolerance in- 
creases. The cost is high making their crimes 
more frequent in order to obtain the increased 
funds to buy the diluted drugs to satisfy their 
craving for the initial satisfaction. 

To summarize, very little of the data is known 
or evaluated that might offer explanations for the 
recent upsurge in drug addiction. Sporadic at- 
tempts in this direction, more impressionistic and 
philosophical rather than scientific, offer a number 
of facile answers. Unfortunately, the background 
for such generalizations is not of a new nature; 
racial segregation, poverty, poor environment, and 
disorganized social settings have existed in these 
same areas for decades where drug addiction now 
flourishes. Broken homes, delinquent parents, and 
antisocial gangs are not new either. A few cur- 
rently operating studies offer indications that 
generatizations are dangerous. Careful studies 
of addicts and nonaddict delinquents point up 
some major psychosocial differences particularly 
in terms of the individual psychiatric problems. 
In brief, these would be “sick kids” in any setting. 
On the other hand, drug use is not limited to these 
individuals and is observed in otherwise normal 
but aggressive delinquent youths. Drugs may be 
used as a means of a further expression of hostility 
toward society, by those frustrated in attempting 
to make their way in the world, or more simply 
a phase of “acting out” like getting drunk or “‘cop- 
baiting.” Then, too, there is evidence that for some 
drug use is just an occasional “shot” with no con- 
tinual use; for others more continued use with 
discontinuance after a short period of abuse. 
Whatever the final answers are it is oblivious that 
to overgeneralize in this field is fatal to under- 
standing. 

Unfortunately, society has over-reacted to some 
of these oversimplified generalities and has at- 
tempted oversimplified countermeasures not un- 
like shooting a fly with a cannon. Countermea- 
sures include such hysterical devices as fantastic 
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terms of imprisonment, anything to get the addict 


ou 


t of sight and out of mind. The anxiety gene- 


rated results in unnecessary anxiety and fears on 
the part of parents (who are doing a good job of 
bringing up their children be they rich or poor) 
that their children may become addicts. 


How Is the Problem Being Met? 
Three cities have developed a variety of treat- 


ment facilities to cope with the problem. Two of 


the cities have minimal resources for inpatient 
study and treatment of the addict in the initia] 
phase. One city has a program for juvenile addicts 
which provides both hospital and aftercare. 

Some well organized preventive educational pro. 
grams have been developed in schools. 

Many suggestions as to better methods of treat. 
ing the addict have been proposed. These will be 
discussed in a later article. 


Alcoholism Treatment Programs: 
Progress and Problems 


By RAYMOND G. MCCARTHY 


Associate Professor, Health Education, Yale University 
Director of Alcoholism Research, New York State Interdepartmental Health Resources Board 


tion interested in social problems recently 


Tie EXECUTIVE OFFICER of a national associa- 


to 


requested an interview with the administra- 
r of a state alcoholism program. During the 


conversation, he remarked that his Board had in- 
structed him to explore what is currently taking 
place in the prevention and control of alcoholism. 
He further stated: 


We are prepared within our resources to cooperate in 
a constructive program but certain questions have arisen 
in my mind. I have read the alcoholism literature rather 
selectively and although I am not an authority, I have 
the impression that there is considerable confusion 
among those who are active in the field. I wonder if 
this is the right time for us to initiate any action? 


Although the exact character of the confusion was 
not defined, it was apparent that this man had 
concluded that treatment in alcoholism was being 
carried on with little agreement among profes- 
sional groups concerning etiology and the effect- 
iveness of therapy. He was basing his opinion on 
reports appearing in scientific journals and in the 
popular literature. 


Popularization of any complex theory involves 


oversimplification and may result in confusion. 
Public awareness of the ramifications of alco- 
holism has increased dramatically during recent 
years. There is also some evidence that reports of 
conflicting theories of causation, of specialized 
treatment techniques, and of the results of therapy 
have become both confusing and discouraging to 


many physicians, social workers, and probation 
and parole personnel who are responsible for the 
care of alcoholics with whom treatment has not 
been effective. It would appear that leaders in the 
professional disciplines engaged in the field of 
alcoholism have a responsibility to recognize the 
challenge of confused thinking and if possible to 
take steps to correct or at least to reduce the im- 
pact of it. 

There exists a surface impression of confusion, 
but generalizations are misleading. When un- 
tested hypotheses are advanced as conclusions and 
accepted as such by laymen and some profes- 
sionals, confusion definitely follows. However, 
when a hypothesis and the conclusions derived 
from laboratory or clinical research are published 
in a scientific journal and later are challenged by 
other researchers, a constructive atmosphere of 
scientific inquiry prevails which in no way re 
sembles a state of confusion. At the same time, it 
should be noted that although the layman may 
accept or reject hypotheses advanced by scientists, 
the research worker rarely challenges popular 
theories unless they become organized and pose 4 
threat to individual and community health, eg. 
charlatanism in the treatment of cancer. 


Alcoholism—lIliness or Perversity? 


About a decade ago the slogan, Alcoholism Is 4 
Disease, began to be propagandized systematically. 
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The concept still appears regularly in the publi- 
cations of official and voluntary agencies and in 
magazine and newspaper feature stories. Investi- 
gation of the action of the alcohols in the body and 
techniques for correcting the physical effects of 
excessive drinking have been included in medical 
school curricula for generations. The American 
Medical Association’s Committee on Mental Health 
has a subcommittee on alcoholism. Yet if alco- 
holism is a disease, the medical profession in 
general would appear to be singularly reluctant 
to become involved in the solution of this medical 
problem in the manner it has so successfully re- 
duced the prevalence of tuberculosis, diphtheria, 
and many other communicable diseases which 
threatened the welfare of society a half century 
ago. 

The interested reader who scans the literature 
on alcoholism will find reports prepared by people 
active in the care of alcoholics which deny that 
alcoholism is a disease. A nonmedical therapist 
who has been conducting a program of therapy 
for 13 years under the sponsorship of a municipal 
department of welfare declares: 


Alcoholism to us, then, is but one way of manifesting 
the tumult and confusion existing in men’s minds today. 
... The many who are reacting inadequately, destruc- 
ively, and irresponsibly are doing so because of the 
absence of a basic philosophy of life which could help 
them to synthesize and evaluate life’s realities. 

The point that we are making is that a new concept 
of psychotherapy is needed. . .. The missing element is 
the concept of morality that inheres in every problem 
of the troubled who seek therapy. To tell alcoholics that 
“they are sick and suffering from a disease” and to mean 
by this that there is no blame attached to their conduct, 
that their excessive drinking “involves no questions of 
morals,” exemplifies the sabotage in many current thera- 
peutic techniques. Morals, ethics and the knowledgeable 
difference between right and wrong, and the self-account- 
ability for these virtues, must be an important concept 
in the mind of any successful therapist. Without this 
concept a therapist is, albeit unwittingly, a psycho- 
logical saboteur contributing to the rudderiess course of 
those individuals who seek aid, guidance and direction. 

We think, therefore, that to offer a blanket exemption 
of sickness to a great majority of those alcoholics ob- 
viously not sick is a glaring example of the tendency in 
many psychotherapies for the troubled to avoid a sub- 
jective self-responsibility for conduct. 


The warden of an efficiently administered 
county penitentiary in an eastern state is unable 
to accept the concept of alcoholism as a disease. 
After many years of contact with alcoholic in- 
mates, he comments: 

Are they sick people suffering from a disease, as many 
who now work with problem drinkers would have us 
lieve, or are they people whose emotional and spiritual 


eis incomplete or muddled or both? 
I believe that the latter is the true formulation. To 


DeAnnual Report of the Bureau of Alcoholic Therapy. New York: 
Pratl R. Brown, Provlem: Drinker and the Jail,” Quarter! 

- Brown, “ e m Drinker an 7] 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 16:475, 1955. 
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say that the problem drinker is an “alcoholic” suffering 
from a disease known as “alcoholism” is to limit and 
very poorly describe the phenomenon which makes the 
man a problem, namely, his behavior. In a controlled 
environment, after health is regained and certain im- 
portant basic needs are supplied, 90 percent of these 
men function in a completely normal fashion.’ 


That a number of chronic court offenders adjust 
readily in an institutional setting has been recog- 
nized for some time. But this dependent trait is 
one of the major blocks toward rehabilitation on 
an independent, community level. 

Psychiatry, a medical discipline, classifies the 
alcoholic as an individual suffering from a dis- 
order of personality which reflects disturbances 
in psychosocial development toward maturity. 
Psychiatric definitions of alcoholism, based on 
Freudian concepts, are received with some reluc- 
tance by many internists and nonmedical workers. 
Although by definition alcoholism comes within 
the scope of psychiatry, many practitioners and 
directors of private sanatoria are reluctant to 
accept alcoholics for treatment. When they do, 
patients are admitted on a highly selective basis. 

The resistance of psychiatrists to become ident- 
ified with the field of alcoholism is understandable. 
Some are of the opinion that their techniques are 
not effective in those disorders which are essent- 
ially narcissistic and which are rooted at early 
levels of personality development. Alcoholism and 
drug addiction are mentioned as belonging in this 
group. Moreover, the psychiatrically trained phy- 
sician is especially interested in those areas of 
mental illness which are most challenging and 
which offer potentials for satisfaction based upon 
effective application of professional skills. Neither 
the general practitioner nor the psychiatrist has 
any intention of becoming known as the “drunk 
doctor,” a label which carries negative prestige 
among both professional colleagues and private 
practice. 

Dr. Harry Tiebout, a psychiatrist active in the 
treatment of alcoholism for 20 years, addressed 
the Sixth Annual Meeting of the National States’ 
Conference on Alcoholism in October 1955. He 
commented on the manner in which the slogan, 
“Alcoholism Is a Disease,” was picked up and 
spread like wildfire. He then remarked : 

... The idea that alcoholism is a disease was reached 
empirically by pure inference. It had never been really 
proved nor does there seem to be much disposition to 
validate the concept or to round out the picture. 

While no one is more convinced than I am that alco- 
holism is a disease, no one is more appalled than I am at 
the blithe manner with which the concept has been re- 
ceived and the easy use to which it has been put. To 
paraphrase Winston Churchill’s famous war statement 


I could say, “Never has so much been done on so little 
with so much hullabaloo.” 
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I can say this quite frankly. I was in on the early 
hullabaloo and did a certain amount of it myself.’ 
Other illustrations might be cited of opposing 
viewpoints. For generations, society has rejected 
the uncontrolled drinker on the grounds of irre- 
sponsibility and lack of will power, and these 
attitudes are still widely prevalent. The police 
officer, the hospital administrator, some members 
of the clergy, and the general practitioner called 
frequently in the early hours of the morning to 
the same address to quiet an individual suffering 
from acute intoxication—these, as well as many 
civic leaders, find the concept of disease difficult 
to accept. Yet alcoholism would appear to fall 
readily within the definition of disease appearing 
in a medical dictionary: 
Disease. In general, any departure from a state of 
health; an illness or sickness. More specifically a definite 
morbid process having a characteristic train of symp- 


toms. It may affect the whole body or any of its parts, 


and its etiology, pathology, and prognosis may be known 
or unknown.‘ 


That there are poorly defined areas of etiology, 
pathology, and prognosis in the treatment of alco- 
holics is recognized by most professional thera- 
pists. What is not sufficiently clear is that ‘“‘a de- 
finite morbid process” has operated in most alco- 
holics before the drinking became acute and that 
this process which is essentially the pathology 
continues even between drinking episodes. 

It is possible that the issue is less one of de- 
finition than it is a matter of disposition. The non- 
medical worker cannot legally intervene in the 
field of medicine which is concerned with disease. 
The physician, because of his training and experi- 
ence, incorporates in his understanding of alco- 
holism more complex etiological and pathological 
factors than does the layman. Moreover, it has 
been established that some alcoholics improve 
irrespective of the type of treatment followed. 
This lends support to the advocates of the different 
theories, because each has achieved a degree of 
success. However, there is also evidence to sup- 
port a third position, viz., some patients recover, 
not because of the treament, but in spite of it. 
This concept is rarely publicized. 


Pharmacological Research and Treatment 


The results of general pharmacological re- 
search have had direct application in the field of 


8 Harry M. Tiebout, M.D., “Perspectives in Alcoholism.” Selected 
papers delivered at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the National States’ 
Conference on Alcoholism, Portland, Ore., 1956, p. 2. 

# W. A. N. Dorland, The American Illustrated Medical Dictionary. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1943. 

5 Olaf Mickelsen, “‘Nutrition and Alcoholism—A Review,” Journal of 
the American Dietetic Association, 31:574, 1955. 
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alcoholism but the interpretation of some of the 
findings to the public has not always been handled 
wisely. Several years ago data were advanced ty 
support the hypothesis that dysfunction of the 
adrenal glands is a primary cause of alcoholism, 
Assurance was given from the public platform 
and in popular journals that as research pro. 
gressed it would be possible within a period of 
5 years for alcoholics to become controlled drink. 
ers. The use of ACTH and cortisone had a 
therapeutic vogue which gradually waned and the 
theory which circulated so generally in family 
and digest magazines is now of interest primarily 
to some research workers in biochemistry. 

In 1950 Antabuse had become the wonder drug. 
Many clinical and laboratory studies were carried 
out and reports of favorable results published. 
Today, widespread use of Antabuse, which was to 
revolutionize the treatment of alcoholism, is looked 
upon with some skepticism by many clinicians and 
practitioners. Applied selectively, it may be a 
valuable tool in therapy for some patients. Yet, 
clinics are still receiving requests for the “pill to 
put in my husband’s coffee so he won’t drink.” 

Proponents of a constitutional nutritional de- 
fect as a basic factor in the etiology of alcoholism 
have been numerous. Mardones in Chile, Williams 
in Texas, and others reported on the results of 
studies conducted with laboratory animals which 
suggest some lack in body chemistry as a primary 
condition for the development of alcohol addiction. 
These observations were picked up by popular 
writers and oversimplified. On the other hand, in 
a review of published works in the area of nutri- 
tional deficiency in alcoholism, Mickelsen con- 
cluded: 
The purported relation of alcoholism to an increased 
nutritional requirement has not been substantiated by 
animal experiments... . : 
From an epidemiologic standpoint, there is consider 
able evidence which augurs against the theory that a 
nutrient deficiency results in alcoholism. A vitamin de 
ficiency such as endemic beriberi, pellagra, or scurvy, 
is not known to result in alcoholism. There is a much 
higher incidence of alcoholism among men than womel, 
even though men eat a better diet. The nutritional re 
quirements of women are increased and occasionally 
associated with a deficiency during pregnancy and lacta- 
tion without a concomitant predilection for alcohol 
Alcoholism has been increasing during a period when 
nutritional deficiencies both among alcoholics and in the 
general population have been decreasing.® 
It is significant that papers such as Mickelsen’s 
which present negative findings are rarely sum- 
marized in the popular journals. Possibly, Amer'- 
cans have been thoroughly conditioned to the 
“power of positive thinking.” 

An impressive array of new relaxant drugs— 
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mephenesin, chlorpromazine, reserpine, Miltown, 
and others—have been applied in the treatment of 
acute intoxication and its immediate sequels. Be- 
cause they relieve tension, induce sleep, and may 
abort delirium tremens, they constitute extremely 
yaluable tools for the internist in the hospital and 
in general practice. That they constitute a major 
contribution to the comprehensive treatment of 
alcoholism has yet to be determined. Reports of 
effective use of the drugs, however, as they appear 
in the popular press, tend to strengthen the atti- 
tudes of those who lean toward physiological 
causation and reject psychological factors. 

Other illustrations could be given to support 
the observation that confusion exists in the field 
of alcoholism. These would appear sufficient, how- 
ever, to raise some question about the nature of 
the confusion. Does it exist in the minds of those 
workers who are engaged in clinical treatment and 
inresearch? That there are gaps in our knowledge 
is unquestionable. That the so-called therapies 
which have been publicized are accepted uncritic- 
ally by professional workers as the conclusive 
answer to alcoholism is entirely unrealistic. 

The work of Mardones, Williams, and other 
scientists is based on certain hypotheses which 
they attempt to test in accordance with recognized 
principles of methodology. Their reports are pub- 
lished in professional journals for the information 
and scrutiny of colleagues. That unwarranted con- 
clusions are drawn by writers in popular and 
semipopular magazines is entirely beyond the 
control of the scientists. 

Alcoholism is a subject of current interest. 
There would appear to be an almost inexhaustible 
curiosity on the part of some elements of the pub- 
lic regarding drunkenness and its concomitants. 
The flood of novels, motion pictures, and radio 
and television programs which narrate the bizarre 
behavior and deterioration of individual alcoholics 
tan only be understood on this basis. 

It is important to counteract the traditional 
toncept of alcoholism as solely an expression of 
perverse will or morals. It is necessary that ex- 
amples of successful recovery from the disorder be 
published in order to encourage other alcoholics 
and their families to surmount the stigma associ- 
ated with the disease and seek treatment. At the 
same time, it should be noted that it is possible 
to oversell current knowledge of the illness and 
the techniques available to clinicians. 

Every new field attracts a certain number of 
tnthusiasts who have been unsuccessful in tradi- 


tional fields. A need to be recognized leads them 
to publicize their activities and to issue reports of 
success based on questionable methodologies and 
evaluation techniques. Because of popular interest 
in this subject, there is always an audience wait- 
ing to hear about “the latest findings.” And in 
no other field of public health has the nonmedical 
person had as spacious a theater in which to ex- 
press his interpretations of the causation of illness 
and the remedies which are certain to bring about 
a cure. The accent is usually on success. The time 
has arrived when careful analysis of failures must 
be made. This will require competent workers. 

It is significant that throughout the last 10 or 
12 years when the pros and cons of specialized 
techniques have been argued with vigor, the pro- 
gram of Alcoholics Anonymous has continued to 
grow and flourish with little or no self-generated 
publicity. There has been publicity of course, but 
the demand, with few exceptions, has arisen from 
the public, not from A.A. Whether or not alco- 
holism is a disease is of secondary importance to 
the recovered alcoholic in A.A. who seeks to main- 
tain sobriety by helping others. That medicine 
and psychiatry have a place is sometimes ques- 
tioned, but the definition of the place is left to the 
medical specialist. 


Problems in Staffing Treatment Services 


There are 35 tax-supported state alcoholism 
programs in the country, including the District 
of Columbia. Twenty-five states and the District 
of Columbia maintain treatment facilities. The 
number of outpatient clinics may range from one 
or two as in Oregon and New Hampshire to six or 
more in Connecticut, Florida, and Pennsylvania. 
A clinical team consisting of a psychiatrist, an 
internist, a psychiatric caseworker, and a psycho- 
logist is a typical staff structure. In all sections of 
the country the problem of recruiting and holding 
qualified professional staff is acute and the issue 
is not entirely a question of financial return. Some 
workers who enter the field become discouraged 
and leave. This influences other prospective appli- 
cants and reinforces the traditional viewpoint 
that alcoholism is not a prestigeful area of work 
comparable to cancer, poliomyelitis, or even mental 
illness. Unfortunately, this condition may continue 
until there emerges a professional definition of 
the disorder acceptable to the several disciplines. 

Administrators in probation have known similar 
problems of recruitment. In some communities it 
has been necessary to rely on the cooperation of 
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interested volunteers. Commenting on this situa- 
tion, Keve stated: 

We are only a very few years away from the groping 
approach to probation work that sought for volunteers 
among reputable citizens of the town or that hired pro- 
bation officers from a variety of vocational backgrounds 
that were thought to be somehow related. When the 
minister, scout leader, YMCA secretary, policeman, or 
other voluntary helper did his bit for the court by taking 
a probationer to supervise, he did not assume a new 
professional character for this task but remained in the 
character of his regular chosen profession even while 
lending a part of his time to this new service to the 
court. It is not surprising, consequently, that many people 
still have a conception of the job that is a hodge-podge 
of parts of many other and better known professions.°® 


It is not suggested that treatment of alcoholism 
is in a hodgepodge state such as that described by 
Keve. Yet there is a similarily which must be rec- 
ognized. The skills of professional workers—in- 
ternists, psychiatrists, caseworkers—are effective 
in the alleviation of a wide range of physical and 
emotional problems. There is some question that 
they can be applied without modification in the 
treatment of alcoholism, although this does not 
imply that a unique array of professional skills 
is required. 

Any sample of alcoholic patients will reflect 
significant differences in readiness and response 
to treatment, in extent and severity of pathology, 
and in capacity to function as independent per- 
sons without alcohol. During the early interviews 
some patients must be approached permissively 
and others directly, if progress is to ensue. The 
psychological significance of acceptance of medi- 
cation, job finding, and economic assistance must 
be considered carefully. Some therapists lacking 
clinical experience have difficulty functioning 
effectively in a clinical team. Of fundamental im- 
portance is the question, should the clinician 
approach the drinking itself or search for causes 
of this symptom in order to remedy them? Tiebout 
has analyzed this question in the light of his long 
experience in treating alcoholics: 


The present day psychiatrist is steeped in the methods 
of modern medicine. Whenever you encounter illness, 
you search for the cause, then you treat the cause and 
cure the illness. This is just as true for psychiatric 
ailments as it is for physical conditions. Treatment is 
directed toward etiology. 

When a person so oriented hits alcoholism, he is out 
of luck, only he does not know it. What happens is that 
he bypasses the disease and looks for causes; he ends up 
talking about earlier experiences and never gets close 
to this patient or the illness. His training is a hindrance 
instead of a help... 


Tiebout also emphasizes that: 


... any treatment of alcoholism must be remedial... . 
Once I concentrated on trying to stop the drinking, I 


® Paul W. Keve, “The Probation Officer Who Works Alone,” FEDERAL 
PROBATION, June 1955. 
7 Tiebout, op. cit., 5-7. 
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began to focus on the illness itself which took on more 
and more stature as a disease. Finally I was willing t 
set aside my previous experience and center attention 
upon what was going on that was ill or sick. The clinica] 
situation held my nose to the grindstone and it was from 
the clinical situation I learned about alcoholism. .. ." 
Directing immediate therapeutic effort at the 
alcoholic’s drinking does not necessarily imply a 
disregard of causal factors. There are a sufficient 
number of reports of the onset of severe gastroin. 
testinal disturbances, circulatory disorders, and 
even depressions after months of sobriety to em- 
phasize that cessation of drinking may be only one 
step toward recovery. But unless the intricate 
defense system of the alcoholic is reduced, the 
possibility of influencing the mechanism which 
precipitated drinking will remain unchanged, 
Fortunately, among many patients, interruption 
of drinking produces an emotional reorientation 
which culminates in a constructive psychological 
balance. Conditioned-reflex treatment, Antabuse, 
and other drugs may facilitate the process, 
Apparently this reorientation is one of the me- 
chanisms in Alcoholics Anonymous which con- 
tributes to the adjustment of many members. 


The Need for Coordinated Research 


With the establishment of a new clinical service, 
it is usually anticipated that some research activ- 
ity will be included in the program. Frequently the 
treatment demands are so heavy that the staff 
has insufficient time even to evaluate adequately 
its own work. Moreover, few therapists are skilled 
researchers and in a field as complex as alcoholism, 
carefully designed research studies are impera- 
tive. 

There are many reports in the literature of the 
effectiveness of certain drugs or of some special- 
ized technique such as group therapy with patients 
and their families. It is difficult to project the 
results of most of these studies to larger segments 
of the alcoholic population. The situation in which 
the research is undertaken, selectivity in patients 
and clinic procedures, and often the personality 
of the therapist, constitute variables not always 
included in the analysis or results. At the present 
time it is impossible to compare clinical results of 
treatment in a group of well-established services 
in several states. This means that there is 10 
comprehensive body of data which can be accepted 
as representative of the activities of treament pro 
grams as a whole during the last 5 years. Such an 
evaluation is presently being undertaken by the 
National States’ Conference on Alcoholism, 4! 
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association of state administrators, with the co- 
operation of member agencies. 

Funds and personnel are difficult to attract to 
research on alcoholism. There are, however, a few 
centers in which well-rounded interdisciplinary 
teams are working. At Kings County Hospital in 
Brooklyn a comprehensive medical, psychiatric, 
psychological, and biochemical investigation has 
been in process since 1953, under the direction of 
the State of New York, College of Medicine, New 
York. One project is designed to analyze data 
drawn from volunteers in A.A. who have remained 
sober and compare them with the results of ex- 
aminations of alcoholics presently under treat- 
ment. A similar well-oriented program is function- 
ing in Toronto under the direction of the Ontario 
Alcoholism Research Foundation. In both centers, 
sociologists and anthropologists are participating 
in the studies. 


The Alcoholic Probationer 


Public intoxication is probably the most fre- 
quent offense category listed among misdemeanor 
convictions. Municipal and county jails report 
that of the 50 to 60 percent of inmates committed 
on drunkenness charges there is a high proportion 
of repeaters. 

In many communities, probation is not usually 
involved in the disposition of a chronic case whose 
sole charge is public drunkenness or the related 
charges of vagrancy, loitering, panhandling, or 
creating a disturbance. But publicity about alco- 
holism has focused attention on Skid Row and the 
costs to the community of arresting and jailing 
thousands of men annually with no appreciable 
improvement in the situation. 

A number of lower court judges have sought a 
solution to the problem through cooperation with 
members of Alcoholics Anonymous. Jail farms are 
operating in a few areas, e.g., Los Angeles and 
Seattle. An effort to coordinate the activities of a 
psychiatrically oriented outpatient clinic with the 
court and workhouse is going on in the District of 
Columbia. Many community clinics accept refer- 
rals from courts but results have been negligible. 

Experimental programs for male alcoholics 
sentenced to a penitentiary for more serious 
offenses are being conducted. With the exception 
of the Alex G. Brown Memorial Clinic at Mimico, 
Zappala and Frank Kitchum, ‘Toward Sensible Rehabili- 
Pubte Health Reporte 1064, 
Fie. - Gordon and David Pittman, “A Study of the Social Charac- 

istics and Life Career Patterns of the Chronic Police Case Inebriate 


ith Some Recommendations for His Rehabilitation,” Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol—now in process of printing. 


Ontario, operated by the Provincial Department 
of Reform Institutions, no systematic accounting 
of procedures and results of treatment over a 
period of years is available. At Mimico a group 
of prisoners selected from volunteers in five 
general reformatories of the Province are exposed 
during the last 30 days of sentence to a “thera- 
peutic community” atmosphere. A systematic fol- 
lowup is maintained by a staff of rehabilitation 
officers and results during a 5-year period demon- 
strate the effectiveness of this approach. 

The Ontario program is totally unlike the situa- 
tion faced daily by countless probation officers 
everywhere. In most instances, clinical services 
are entirely lacking and where there is a staff 
psychiatrist he does not have time to work with 
alcoholics. Thus the responsibility rests almost 
entirely with the probation officer. 

Evidence is beginning to accumulate to sub- 
stantiate the hypothesis that chronic court case 
repeaters present significantly different problems 
than alcoholics in industry or those who accept 
treatment at a public outpatient clinic. Not only 
are there different emergency problems, social and 
economic in character, but there would appear to 
be factors in the personality development of the 
jail recidivist which make him unresponsive to 
traditional psychiatric or casework approaches 
and even to those of Alcoholics Anonymous. Just 
how many of these Skid Row cases are alcoholics 
in the accepted meaning of the term is being 
seriously questioned. Certainly the techniques 
which are successful with other segments of the 
alcoholic population have been singularly ineffect- 
ive at this level. 

Gordon and Pittman of the University of 
Rochester sociology department have completed 
an investigation of a sample of men admitted dur- 
ing 1 year to the Monroe County Penitentiary on 
charges of drunkenness.? All the men were re- 
peaters. The investigators’ findings support the 
observation that many of these men experienced 
severe difficulty in establishing constructive emo- 
tional relations in family and peer groups in early 
life. They had never learned to achieve the kind 
of gratifications which are attached to close inter- 
group relationships. Their attempts to function in 
society-at-large have been characterized by frus- 
tration and failure. Investigation not only at 
Monroe County Penitentiary but in other institu- 
tions reveals that the chronic alcoholic recidivist 
has deviated significantly from general community 
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norms in terms of education, marital status, occu- 
pational experiences, and civic ties. 

There is, of course, a group relationship which 
develops on Skid Row. It involves a code of re- 
sponsibility to other members in regard to secur- 
ing a bottle or providing protection against arrest. 
But the emotional component between individuals 
is absent. Inasmuch as therapy requires a capacity 
to develop a relationship at an emotional level, in 
individual treatment as well as in Alcoholics 
Anonymous, the lack of this potential in many 
probationers may be one reason for failure of 
treatment approaches with these men. 

It is also clear that Skid Row and repeated jail 
sentences constitute an institutional form which 
the men find more comfortable than attempts at 
functioning as independent citizens. That the 
satisfactions derived at this subsocial level are 
difficult to understand for the average person does 
not negate the fact that they may have meaning 
_ for the Skid Row regular. If these assumptions 
are valid, it becomes entirely unrealistic to expect 
these probationers to respond to the types of 
approaches presently available for alcoholics in 
the community. 

There exists in the jail population a spread of 
personality deviations including the borderline 
schizophrenic and the moron. The ratio of severe 
physical pathologies among older men is not in- 
significant. It is important that the probation 
officer develop skills which will enable him to 
screen out from his substantial caseload those in- 
dividuals who on their records may be able to 
profit from the application of casework skills. 
Those men who have the capacity for growth will 
alternate between resistance and compliance. At 
times they will encourage rejection and again seek 
to take advantage of the probation officer. An 
attitude of tolerance and patience in the face of 
frequent relapses becomes imperative. Asher em- 
phasizes this in reporting on his work in Alameda 
County, California, as follows: 

Casework skills on a broad level are specifically indi- 
cated, but most important is attitude. It is well, in so 
far as possible, not to be manipulative. The emotional 
patterns and backgrounds of probationers are not so 


parallel that pat solutions are readily applicable. Accept- 
ance of the individual, helping him to accept himself and 


10 Robert W. Asher, “Supervision of the Problem Drinker on Proba- 
tion,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 17:88, 1956. 


at last we cannot break it. 
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Habit is a cable. We weave a thread of it every day, and 


others, and helping him to recognize his problems and 
to overcome them or learn to live with them—all th 
if achieved by self-propulsion, and only then, are the 
essential ingredients of rehabilitation.*° 


Probation workers must develop their own 
techniques and not borrow indiscriminately from 
other fields. There is an urgent need for carefy] 
reporting of work with alcoholics. It is not partic. 
ularly meaningful to learn that a few men have 
responded effectively and have worked out an ad- 
justment. If other workers are to make progress, 
they need information concerning the background 
of cases, descriptive material regarding aspects 
of the personality problems presented, the char- 
acteristicts of resistance, and techniques of case- 
work that failed as well as those used successfully. 
When sufficient experience accumulates in a form 
which not only can be evaluated but can be applied 
by other workers, the prospect of achieving re- 
habilitation for a significant number of chronic 
alcoholic probationers may become brighter. 


Summary 


There is an appearance of confusion in popular 
publications concerning alcoholism and its treat- 
ment. This is an understandable accompaniment 
to developments in a comparatively new field upon 
which popular curiosity and interest have focused. 
The techniques of professional workers which 
have been successful in their respective fields may 
require modification when applied to alcoholics. 
Because the alcoholic population includes a cross 
section of our society and patients bring to therapy 
a wide variation of potentials for recovery, 4 
degree of flexibility must characterize treatment 
approaches. Research is going on with a minimum 
of publicity. There is a substantial core of thera- 
pists who are evaluating their activities as ex- 
perience accumulates. Although the decade 1945- 
1955 may be looked upon as a testing period, more 
progress is being achieved in the treatment of 
alcoholism than at any time in the past. There is 
still a need for more workers and increased 
appropriations not only to serve the needs of 
patients seeking assistance but to explore the com- 
plex factors—physical, psychological, and socio- 
logical—which contribute to the onset of the dis- 
order and the resistance to treatment which char- 
acterizes numbers of patients. 


—HORACE MANN 
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The Psychopath: A Confused Concept* 


By JACK V. WALLINGA, LCDR, MC, USNR 
Neuropsychiatric Service, United States Naval Hospital, Oakland, California 


noses assumes a quality of name calling be- 

cause of broad popular connotations associ- 
ated with certain psychiatric diagnostic labels, by 
both professional and lay persons. 

In recent decades psychiatric and psychological 
terms have found wide usage in the loose labeling 
of individuals and of segments of behavior. Un- 
fortunately, terms used in this manner also have 
frequently acquired specific diagnostic meaning 
over the years and it becomes difficult, if not im- 
possible, to differentiate labels casually and de- 
scriptively applied from identical terms which 
closely follow established diagnostic criteria. Often 
such words as extrovert, compulsive, “schitzy,” 
depressed, and psychopath are used in this loose, 
popular fashion and are confused with psychiatric 
concepts of different meaning. It is particularly 
with the term “psychopath” that we are concerned 
here, as this is so often used in relation to the 
delinquent. 

Confusion about the use of the concept of the 
psychopath or psychopathic personality also ema- 
nates from a basic lack of agreement as to what 
this concept actually refers. First formulated by 
Pritchard, in 1835, as moral insanity or imbecility, 
this concept often has been used as a “waste- 
basket” category, applicable to anyone not con- 
veniently fitting a more clearly defined personality 
pattern or specific emotional illness. Psychopaths 
are neither insane nor imbeciles, as originally im- 
plied by Pritchard. Although not really neurotic 
or psychotic; on the other hand, these individuals 
tannot be considered emotionally normal or stable. 


Ae TIMES the establishing of psychiatric diag- 


“Psychopath” a Wastebasket Category 


At one extreme, psychopathic is defined as sim- 
ply referring to all mental disease1—a very broad, 
inclusive application of the label. More strictly 
defined, psychopathic personality refers to an in- 
dividual who, because of a basic defect in his 
‘onscience or superego development, presents a 


Pe The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones of 
rye and are not to be construed as official or reflecting the views 
De Navy Department or the Naval Service at large. 

B — fen Dictionary, 22nd ed., 1951. Philadelphia: William 

any. 

Mar®tvey Cleckley, The Mask of Sanity, 8rd ed. St. Louis: C. V. 
osby Company, 1955. 


chronic, persistent, lifelong pattern of impulsive, 
uncontrollable, egocentric behavior; is unable to 
form meaningful, interpersonal relationships; is 
unable to utilize foresight or profit by past ex- 
perience; and cannot enter into a meaningful 
treatment relationship or improve with therapy. 
This offers a rather hopeless future for anyone 
so diagnosed. The psychopath is further described 
as usually free from any marked nervousness or 
other symptom of a psychoneurosis, having no 
sense of responsibility whatsoever to others, hav- 
ing a total disregard for the truth, and never sin- 
cerely accepting any blame for his deeds or for 
the misfortunes which he brings on himself or 
others. The psychopath shows almost no sense of 
shame and not the slightest evidence of humilia-~ 
tion or regret. He commits offenses under great 
risk and for unreasonably small stakes, or even 
in the absense of any apparent goal at all. He is 
always said to be egocentric, often to an astonish- 
ing degree. Anything that can be called object- 
love is imperceptible. A shallowness or inadequate 
depth of emotional response is always present; in- 
sight into the abnormality or unacceptability of 
behavior and attitudes is lacking. The psychopath’s 
sexual adjustment is invariably unusual; however, 
homosexuality and perversions, which may occur, 
are not characteristic. Rather, the sex drive of this 
type of individual is weak, randomly directed, and 
again without any real basic feeling. He also 
shows a striking inability to follow any consistent 
adjustment pattern, but on the contrary seems to 
go out of the way to make a failure of his life.? 

Even in this description of characteristics com- 
monly expected of the so-called psychopath, one 
can readily see symptoms strongly suggestive of 
a neurotic, delinquent pattern, i.e., random anti- 
social behavior without sufficient goals, perhaps 
even wishing unconsciously to be apprehended; an 
apparent inability to profit by experience, cer- 
tainly as long as underlying needs to be punished 
and to suffer remain operative—which they do 
until removed in therapy. Possibly the psychopath, 
as he is classically described, does follow a con- 
sistent pattern in life—a pattern of repeated 
ultimate failure with continued masochistic frus- 
tration and suffering. 
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The recent (1952) revision of the Diagnostic 
Nomenclature of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation® does not offer much clarification in the 
use of this concept. Under psychopathic person- 
ality in the older nomenclature were included such 
varied and diverse conditions as homosexuality, 
sexual perversions, schizoid and paranoid per- 
sonalities, emotional immaturity, and vagabond- 
age. In the new, revised nomenclature the term 
psychopathic personality as a major heading is 
replaced by “personality disorders,” a broad cate- 
gory which, in addition to the above-mentioned 
disorders, also includes such conditions as com- 
pulsive and inadequate personalities, drug and 
alcohol addiction, speech and learning disturb- 
ances, and enuresis. 


Application of “Psychopath” Label to Children 


Although the concepts of the psychopath have 
been formulated almost entirely from experience 
with adults, in recent years they have been widely 
applied to children, particularly delinquent ado- 
lescents. Unfortunately, the often-observed, ag- 
gressive, impulsive, defiant acting-out of the un- 
happy adolescent is very similar to the unmodi- 
fiable, antisocial behavior of the adult psychopath. 
In effect, what is “normally” adolescent (broadly 
speaking) is abnormal for the mature adult and 
suggests the fixed character defect defined as psy- 
chopathic personality. 

Bender‘ reported that 5 to 10 percent of a group 
of more than 5,000 behaviorally disordered pre- 
adolescent children presented a clinical picture 
closely resembling the classical description of the 
psychopathic personality, and reiterated the phil- 
osophy that this behavior cannot be modified by 
therapy and that indefinite institutionalization 
is the only solution. Some psychiatrists interested 
in the correctional field are of the opinion that 
80 to 90 percent of penal inmates are psychopaths. 
If this is so, present progressive programs of re- 
habilitation and treatment for these offenders 
would be of little value. 


Friedlander® regarded the concept of psycho- 


8 National Conference of Medical Nomenclature, Standard Nomen- 
clature of Diseases and Operations, 4th ed. New York: The Blakiston 
Company, 1952. 

4 Lauretta —, “Psychopathic Behavior Disorders in Children,” A 
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1947. 

5 Kate Friedlander, The Psychoanalytic Approach = Juvenile Delin- 
quency. New York: ‘International University Press, 

6 A. M. Johnson and S. A. Szurek, “Etiology of auutiocctal Behavior 
in Delinquents and Psychopaths,” Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, 154: 814-817, March 6, 1954. 

"er. J. Curran, “Special ized Techniques in the Treatment of Ju- 
venile Delinquency,” ia of the American Medical Association, 
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pathic personality to be as vague and open to mis. 
understanding as its predecessor, the concept of 
moral insanity. She noted most authors agree that 
with this type of offender, no change in behavior 
can be achieved by the usual methods of treatment, 
but pointed out that Aichhorn was able, with his 
methods, to “reeducate” a number of such boys 
when they were still young; and Abraham detailed 
the therapy of such a patient who seemed able to 
change his way of life entirely. Wider recognition 
should be accorded Friedlander’s statement that 
“so far there is insufficient evidence to enable us 
to state with any degree of certainty whether or 
not offenders of these types are curable and if so, 
by what method.” Of this group, Johnson and 
Szurek stated, “The psychopathic personality or 
‘psychopath’ of later years is the grownup delin- 
quent child with defects in conscience... (and) 
in every such instance providing us opportunity 
for careful study, a long history is revealed of 
parental sanction of antisocial offenses, bailing 
out, and fixing.’’® Curran’ observed that most ju- 
venile delinquents are not psychotic, mentally de- 
fective, psychoneurotic, or suffering from a psy- 
chopathic personality, but rather are potentially 
normal persons whose background is lacking in 
culturally and economically stabilizing influences. 
Lippman pointed out that delinquent children are 
often seen whose behavior is similar to that de- 
scribed in the adult psychopath, i.e., absence of 
apparent feeling of guilt and remorse; aggressive, 
impulsive behavior which does not respond to 
many forms of treatment; and who do not benefit 
from experience and do not form stable, affec- 
tionate ties. Usually, however, considerable hidden 
conflict and anxiety can be found in these children 
through treatment, and the therapist who per- 
sists and can tolerate the stubborn, aggressive 
behavior of these children may succeed in gaining 
a therapeutic relationship. 

Despite the dropping of the term “psychopath” 
from the accepted psychiatric nomenclature, its 
use continues in laws pertaining to certain groups 
of offenders, in popular reading and discussions of 
antisocial behavior; and popular connotations as- 
sociated with this label are likely to persist and be 
identified with euphemistic substitutions of which 
there are many. One tabulation lists no less than 
202 terms used synonymously with psychopath.’ 

Allen, among others, has referred to the loose 
use of the “psychopath” label as representing 4 
projection of the community’s (or the psychi- 
atrist’s) failure in handling the hostile, aggres 
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sive child, and with hostility provoking further 
hostility, the constitutional factor of causation is 
finally resorted to as the ultimate denial of the 
community’s own failure.!° Perhaps this continu- 
ing basic conflict between the community and the 
offender explains in part the reason for the per- 
sistent use and popularity of a concept and label 
such as this. 


Use of the Term Often Damaging 


The misapplication of this diagnosis has un- 
doubtedly arisen also in part from the psychi- 
atrist who, although trained and primarily in- 
terested in the emotional problems of adults, is 
asked occasionally to evaluate delinquent children. 
When these adolescents behave in a bristling, de- 
fant, unfriendly fashion during the psychiatric 
examination, the psychiatrist, not suprisingly, 
makes the comparison with similar appearing be- 
havior in adults and arrives at the diagnosis of 
psychopathic personality. One with broad experi- 
ence in working with children and who has de- 
veloped skills and understanding in treating the 
difficult, aggressive adolescent is more likely to 
understand this behavior and is much less ready 
to affix a psychopathic diagnosis. Early in the 
child guidance movement, the diagnosis of psy- 
chopathic delinquent was made frequently. As this 
field has progressed, the diagnosis is less fre- 
quently made and today it usually indicates that 
the psychiatrist has been frustrated in his at- 
tempts to find causative factors in the child’s anti- 
social behavior. 

Despite the misunderstanding, confusion, and 
the severely pessimistic connotations associated 
with the diagnosis of psychopath which should 
limit its application, particularly when applied to 
children, it is found in common use by both pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional persons. There is 
wide popular usage of the label by the public press 
to designate especially vicious, aggressive, sadis- 
tic offenders, and this provides strong reinforce- 
ment for those who use “psychopath” as an em- 
phatic yet “scientific”? epithet for sophisticated 
name-calling. 

It is not difficult, then, for the label of psycho- 
path to become affixed to the delinquent adolescent 
who is often skillful in his technique of insulting 
and antagonizing an examiner. The delinquent 
may deliberately provoke rejection and punish- 
ment with which, from repeated past experience, 
he is familiar. Then, when punished, his hostility 


Ps F. H. Allen, “Psychopathic Behavior—Fact or Projection,” 
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is reinforced. In these instances the diagnosis of 
psychopath may be little more than an expression 
of the psychiatrist’s own hostility, and if he is 
particularly antagonized or especially vulnerable 
to such defiance, he may register additional strong 
feelings by adding such pessimistic prognostic 
qualifications to the diagnosis as, “such individ. 
uals do not respond to therapy”; “should be per- 
manently institutionalized as a potential danger 
and should not be returned to the community,” etc. 
Statements such as these are particularly harmful 
as they may be taken literally by subsequent 
workers who, failing to recognize the element of 
negative countertransference reflected in the diag- 
nosis and prognostic comments, assume that time 
and effort should not be further “wasted” in trying 
to help the adolescent who has been labeled as in- 
capable of improvement. Even worse, such quali- 
fying remarks may vicariously stimulate the puni- 
tive handling of these youths as an outlet for the 
unconsciously hostile or sadistic feelings of others; 
again contributing to the cycle of hostility and ag- 
gression and thus reinforcing a delinquent or “psy- 
chopathic” pattern. Medical predictive ability is 
far from infallible: this is particularly true in the 
field of psychiatry. A diagnosis as weighed with 
pessimism as is “psychopathic personality” should 
be made with reluctance and then only after 
thorough and careful study and evaluation in order 
to avoid the therapeutic and prognostic nihilism 
so often associated with this concept. It behooves 
those working with young delinquents—a diffi- 
cult group to treat at best—to approach and use 
this diagnostic concept with extreme caution, and 
even when presented with the diagnosis, to evalu- 
ate its source rather than accept it without ques- 
tion. 


Psychopathic Label Should Be Abandoned 


It would be much more desirable if the label of 
psychopath and psychopathic personality could be 
completely abandoned, together with the many 
euphemisms in use which carry the same grim 
connotations for treatment, prognosis, and poten- 
tial danger to society. There is little of a positive 
or constructive nature accomplished by the affix- 
ing of these diagnoses; and certainly nothing is 
contributed to our understanding of the person- 
ality of the delinquent, nor to our knowledge of 
the dynamics of antisocial behavior. The time and 
effort expended in clinical facilities to reach a 
diagnosis of psychopath would be much more 
profitably directed toward the study of individual 
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etiologic and dynamic factors leading to the delin- 
quent pattern. 

Once this diagnosis has been attached to an 
individual, especially a child or adolescent, every 
effort should be made to get a diagnostic reevalua- 
tion from a qualified source, in order that realistic 
plans may be made and so that the offender may 
not be continually handicapped by his unwar- 
ranted label. 

From the success met with in working with 
offenders, it is readily apparent that either “psy- 
chopaths” are treatable, contrary to the popular 
definition of the concept, or far too many individ- 
uals are erroneously receiving this label. In evalu- 
ating a diagnosis of psychopathic personality, par- 
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ticularly in a child or adolescent, qualifying fap. | 


tors which deserve careful consideration includ 
the duration and intensity of the diagnostic study, 
the effort expended to establish a positive or thers. 
peutic relationship with the delinquent before the 
diagnosis was reached and, not least, the under. 
lying attitude of the diagnostic staff toward ag. 
gressive, defiant, hostile adolescents. This diag. 
nosis, when given punitively, hostilely, or emo. 
tionally, can very adversely affect the young delin. 
quent and prejudice his subsequent management, 
It may fall upon the probation officer, juvenile 
court judge, or training school counselor to defend 
the adolescent against this label and help him to 
obtain an objective, diagnostic, reappraisal. 


The Role of Social Work Education in Preparing 
Personnel for the Corrections Field 


By KENNETH D. JOHNSON 
Dean, New York School of Social Work, Columbia University 


URING THIS HALF CENTURY we have wit- 

nessed a revolution in the areas of probation, 

parole, and crime prevention. From what 
was almost the counterpart of the inhumanity of 
the Elizabethan Poor Law and the brutality of 
Dickens’ Magistrate Fang we have come a long, 
long way—and there can be no turning back. The 
strictly punitive, penitentiary approach to the 
problems of people in trouble has been progres- 
sively supplanted by methods, processes, and ser- 
vices related to rehabilitation, restoration, and 
understanding. 

As my able Columbia colleague Walter Gellhorn 
has so clearly expressed it in his recent Children 
and Families in the Courts of New York City: 

- Our study has revealed almost unanimous agree- 
ment that in dealing with all of these problems resort to 
the social, psychological, and biological sciences is not 
only of great assistance but in many cases is essential 
for a proper disposition of the case. - Modern think- 
ing demands that a proper disposition of many of these 
eases requires the discovery of the root cause and an 
effort to eradicate it rather than merely treating the 
symptom to punitive or other purely legal remedies. 
Such an approach brings our jurisprudence in harmony 
with up-to-date sociological and therapeutic knowledge. 

Therefore, to perform their functions with any 
degree of adequacy, courts should be appropriately 
equipped with diagnostic and treatment facilities. Such 


facilities should include trained social case workers, 
medical, clinical psychiatric and psychological services, 


and marital and religious counselling services. These 
services should be coordinated with those of the appro- 
priate religious and philanthropic agencies. 


That is the revolution we have experienced in 
the field of correction. Thus it is that social work 
has assumed a new and more dynamic role in an 
area that has the potential of either our utter 
destruction or our ultimate salvation. 

Those of us who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of training and educating professional 
social workers on a graduate school level occupy 
no ivory towers. Many of us have been active 
practitioners in social agencies, institutions, and 
courthouses. Most of us have been delinquents, 
and a selected few have no doubt violated a variety 
of statutes, ordinances, and by-laws. 


Obvious Need for Professionally Trained 
Personnel in the Corrections Field 
What has concerned us with increasing inten- 
sity is the obvious need for service in this area. 
We are the first to state frankly and openly that 
the problem shapes up as follows: Clients of 
juvenile, youth and adult courts require probation, 
intake, and clinic services which are currently 
not available. Police departments and sheriffs’ 
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offices have developed specialist positions for work 
with young people and have sought well-prepared 
personnel, often unsuccessfully. Children’s and 


‘adult institutions of various kinds, including de- 


tention facilities, have moved rapidly in their 
assumption of diagnostic and rehabilitative res- 
sponsibility but have had great difficulty in be- 
coming adequately staffed. Parole departments 
have been involved in similar developments. 

Moreover, probation, police, parole, and insti- 
tutional and specialized clinic programs have in 
many instances determined to seek their profes- 
sional staff members from among the ranks of 
graduate social workers only to find (most often) 
that they could not recruit enough graduates, if 
any, or that personnel available were unprepared 
or particularly ill suited to the assignment. One 
factor here is that because of the lack of courses 
and teaching personnel with firsthand experience 
in the correctional field, a number of the schools 
are unable to prepare persons adequately for the 
corrections field. 


Social Work Has Basic Contribution 
To Make to Corrections 


Major standard-setting agencies such as the 
National Probation and Parole Association and 
the United States Children’s Bureau continue to 
stress the role of social work in preparation for 
these positions, as do Civil Service departments 
and agency executives in many parts of the 
country. However, it is necessary to list the follow- 
ing conclusions on the basis of discussion at a 
large meeting of agency representatives held at 
the New York School recently : 

“Among those convinced of social work’s central 
role in preparation for these fields, there is agree- 
ment that certain modifications or additions to 
curriculum are essential for adequate training 
(ie., the role of law, problems of treatment in the 
authoritarian setting, the need to “go out” to 
clients). 

“Because of the vacuum created in recent dec- 
ades by the withdrawal of social work from this 
field, there has been a substantial movement to 
emphasize training other than social work; i.e., 
public administration, criminology, counseling. 
Such training is usually devoid of field work and 
allows the student to obtain a master’s degree by 
taking evening courses. 

“Corrections is a ‘low status field’ in social 
work; there is little in the attitude of social work 
educators or in the general atmosphere of the pro- 
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fession which encourages students to accept cor- 
rection jobs following graduation, this despite 
widespread interest on the part of students at the 
point of application.” 

Our premises may be stated in this fashion: 
Social work has a basic contribution to make to 
“corrections.” More accurately, “corrections” must 
be restored to social work both because it is an 
important aspect of the profession’s responsibility 
which has been ignored in recent years and be- 
cause it can be a source of considerable strength 
to social work. Historically and traditionally, 
“corrections” has been at the center of social work 
concern. Prior to the great depression, as many 
as one-third of our courses were in this area. 
Many social work pioneers made their major 
marks in activities related to courts, prison re- 
form, probation, and through other efforts to deal 
with delinquency. 

The advent of psychiatry and its earliest de- 
velopments led, for well-understood reasons, to an 
era in which social workers shied away from 
practice in authoritarian settings or relationships. 
Other factors, operative at the same time, moved 
the field of “corrections” away from social work. 
This period is now over. Modern psychiatry under- 
stands authority far more profoundly, social case- 
work has learned to adapt itself to traditionally 
authoritarian settings, and, moreover, to recognize 
the authoritarian aspects of many settings and 
relationships. We now know that, qualitatively, 
the differences are not such as to preclude social 
work in probation, parole, and crime prevention. 
We become increasingly convinced, in fact, that 
the lessons of good professional practice in pro- 
bation and parole may have validity in other areas, 
particularly in welfare and child guidance. 

We are convinced that casework should be at 
the core of probation, parole, court clinic, and 
related services. Casework has demonstrated its 
contribution to police, juvenile aid, and related 
intake services. Group work has a clear potential 
role in correctional institutions and various as- 
pects of police work, and casework has developed 
additional contributions to institutional programs. 
Moreover, there are well-defined program areas 
here of concern to social work community organ- 
izers, administrators, and researchers. 

The potential contribution can hardly be for- 
mulated and realized, however, unless it receives 
the attention and effort essential to any new area 
of educational activity. For many years misunder- 
standing and poor communication, as well as nor- 
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mal fear of the unknown (and of that which might 
well outdate some of one’s own activity) have 
created a situation in which many leading practi- 
tioners and supervisors are anxious about or 
actively hostile to social work. We face a difficult 
task as we seek to develop new services, new 
curriculum, and new adaptations of curriculum in 
an atmosphere characterized by resistance and 
misconceptions. At the same time we are en- 
couraged by the considerable numbers of job 
openings at all levels, the periodic urgings that we 
provide personnel and establish our contribution, 
the occasional development of exciting and crea- 
tive new programs in this field, as well as the 
announced intentions of many of our friends to 
turn elsewhere if we cannot show results. Against 
the backdrop of a reservoir of real need for serv- 
ice which we believe social work can help meet, 
this becomes a situation not to be ignored. 


What Graduate Schools of Social Work Can Do 


The major areas of activity in which we believe 
there is an appropriate and effective participation 
for the graduate schools of social work may be 
presented in this order: 

1. “Corrections” in “all” social work.—To ac- 
quaint all students with this field and its potential- 
ities we are prepared to include appropriate treat- 
ment in our broad courses; some of these courses 
already doaccord “corrections” adequate attention. 
Inclusion of probation or parole records in generic 
social work courses would be immensely helpful, 
and we are now prepared to respond to a request 
made several years ago by the casework faculty 
to offer appropriate record material. We are pro- 
viding that at convenient times, faculty members 
find occasion to discuss some of the developments 
and problems in this area with representatives 
of the field of practice and to thus assure that, 
when appropriate, classroom treatment will relate 
to current developments and issues. 

2. Continued development of field placements.— 
Although “corrections” has for some time been 
of peripheral concern we have never completely 
relinquished field preparation. Major probation 
and parole departments or institutions, for ex- 
ample, have from time to time accepted students. 
However, the school has often found it difficult to 
find field placements which meet its requirements 
relative to supervision and the total experience. 
At any given moment, nonetheless, a group of 
students has been in corrections field placements 
during their first or second semesters. 
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At the present time, for example, a student 
interested in this area might be placed in the 
Juvenile Aid Bureau (where we have trained 
students for several years), in the Bronx Child. 
ren’s Court Probation Unit (a unit in its second 
year and extremely popular among students), 
the Children’s Court Treatment Clinic (long a 
major psychiatric social work training center), 
the Home Term Court, several Youth Board re. 
ferral units (which certainly provide relevant ex. 
perience), and several children’s institutions. 

It is quite apparent, however, that the above 
listed placements hardly meet the interests of all 
students concerned or the needs and potential of 
the field. We have consequently embarked on a 
program of development of new field work oppor- 
tunities. We are seeking four or five new place. 
ments, each for at least two students, and hope 
to be able to arrange for these in the coming 
months on a satisfactory basis in probation de- 
partments or related programs. It is our hope, too, 
to develop a supervisors’ working group which 
would have as its nucleus those supervisors who 
would be providing training for our students in 
various agencies. Such a group we believe could 
seriously examine problems of practice in this field 
in a manner which is seldom possible for those 
not directly involved in the educational exyerience. 

3. Special courses.—The two special courses in 
this area have for some time been courses entitled 
“Individual and Community Aspects of Juvenile 
Delinquency” and “Probation and Parole.” While 
the first course has been devoted to a broad survey 
of the field of juvenile delinquency, the second 
has had some aspects of a casework course, but 
has also been a partial survey of the field. We are 
now preparing to make the first course a general 
course surveying the fields of delinquency and 
crime with particular reference to the scope 
of the problem, the basis for a rehabilitative 
approach, and functions of major agencies; i.e, 
police, courts, schools, detention, institutions, etc. 
Emphasis will be placed on current developments 
in these programs and major issues. Several ex- 
perts will be invited for sessions relating to their 
fields of endeavor. The name of the second will 
be changed to “Casework in the Authoritarian 
Setting” and will concern itself with the case 
worker’s administrative and service functions 
against the background of the correctional agen- 
cies. This course will examine the client’s crisis 
situation at the point of contact, the defenses 
utilized, and the inherent authority in other social 
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agencies. The range of diagnostic problems and 
resultant treatment considerations of this client 
group will be reviewed with particular emphasis 
on making contact and establishing a basis of ser- 
vice in the face of the hostility and resistance often 
present. Work with significant relatives will be ex- 
plored from the casework and administrative 
viewpoints. Preparation for next steps (court, in- 
stitution, parole, discharge, etc.) and its implica- 
tions for other casework areas will be considered. 
Case material will include work with children and 
adults. 

4, Inservice training.—Recognizing that the New 
York City and New York State attack on delin- 
quency requires the cooperation of educational in- 
stitutions, the school proposed in meeting with the 
Deputy Commissioner of Corrections last Fall that 
there be conducted in New York City a local 
equivalent of the St. Lawrence University De- 
linquency Institute and that the New York School 
of Social Work participate actively in this pro- 
gram. We urged, in brief, that the Department of 
Corrections consider sponsoring, perhaps jointly 
with the State Youth Commission and the New 
York City Youth Board, a large scale workshop 
and institute program at the New York School 
of Social Work during the summer. We also 
noted that if the program were on a large 
scale other schools might wish to participate as 


well. We suggested the possibility of a series of 
2.,3- or 4-week institutes at various points during 
the summer for personnel in corrections, proba- 
tion, and police work. Programs for cottage par- 
ents, guards, court attendants, and others would 
all be possible. Content would have to be specified 
by practitioner committees in each of these areas 
and faculty selected only after focus was defined. 
Personnel could be assigned to these institutes as 
part of their jobs during specified weeks during 
the summer. 

We included in this proposal a statement of our 
conviction that institutes of this kind should be 
paralleled by special workshops for individuals 
who would be assigned the task of following 
through on institute beginnings in the form of in- 
service programs throughout the year in various 
departments. 


During the past summer two institutes con- 
ducted at the New York School in this area proved 
to be “sellouts.” One of them had to be repeated— 
a total registration of over 80 persons, most of 
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5. Work-study plan—Here is where we are 
making a momentous offering, and the response is 
indeed heartening and promising of more to come. 
It is based on a new combination of part-time and 
full-time study. One of the major requirements 
of a comprehensive program for corrections is a 
plan which would enable some promising staff 
members now in agencies to complete full social 
work professional training. As the field has placed 
increasing emphasis on graduate social work train- 
ing some staff members have sought to complete 
their education in a social work school but very 
few have been able to solve the financial problems 
involved. Because, very often, supervisory and 
administrative positions are open only on a pro- 
motional basis to those who are currently practi- 
tioners, the inability of such practitioners to ob- 
tain full training blocks the professionalization 
of the service (and at the same time discourages 
graduate social workers from entering a service in 
which their supervisors will be less qualified than 
they). Moreover, the court administrator who 
wishes to upgrade the level of practice through 
strengthening intake service or the creation of 
special “service units” finds himself at a loss if 
he wishes to choose from within his staff a core 
of qualified workers. 

Then, too, it is the lack of a group of well- 
prepared social workers functioning in “correc- 
tions” which has made it possible for so long a 
period of time to pass without adequately facing 
up to some of the obvious technical problems in 
professional practice. 

This plan involves an increase in the number of 
part-time credits, full-time study during the win- 
ter and spring semesters and in the summer in one 
field-work setting and completion of courses or 
project on a part-time basis. The major points to 
be borne in mind are as follows: 

1. There will be no change in degree require- 
ments. 

2. It will be available only for the experienced 
person. 

3. It will involve an increase of part-time 
credit. 
4. It will involve 1 year of residence with field 
work, plus a summer of field work experience. 
5. It will deviate from the present practice of 
requiring placements for all students in two 
different settings. 


We Must Do Better Than They Who Have Begun 
The Council on Social Work Education—the 
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national official professional organization, con- 
cerned with all matters related to formal educa- 
tion for social workers—has demonstrated a gen- 
uine interest in the area of corrections and is 
fully aware of its responsibility to cooperate and 
to encourage increased activity. It now has a 
Committee on Corrections which has been engaged 
in a series of studies, surveys, conferences, and 
workshops under the able and inspired leadership 
of Mrs. Elliot Studt of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Children’s Bureau, and doctoral candidate 
at the New York School of Social Work. 

A survey conducted by this committee last 
spring revealed that 8 schools gave the develop- 
ment of the “corrections area” top priority; 19 
gave it a lesser priority with “increased interest.” 

At a meeting in June 1955 the thinking of this 
committee was summed up by this comment: “we 
all recognize that social work education is not now 
perfect for the purposes for which it was origin- 
ally designed and that it might well be less perfect 
for other purposes which have not yet been fully 
included.” Furthermore, there are wide differences 
as yet among schools of social work in the pro- 
grams which are appropriate for work in cor- 
rections. However, there is evident readiness on 
the part of the schools and the field to work to- 
gether on whatever community of interest can be 
defined. Further, it has been evident that this 
shared interest is extensive. The job before us now 
is to define those issues which must be clarified in 
order to direct us both—schools and field—in 
productive collaboration. 

This leads many of us to conclude it is quite 
clear now that casework is the proper training 
for the probation and parole practitioners. To be 
sure, there are many technical improvements 
necessary in knowledge and skill. Then, too, there 
continue to remain some differences of opinion. 
We in the schools are the first to admit that all 
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wisdom does not die with us! The schools do no 
yet begin to meet the immediate demand fo 
trained personnel, let alone the potential one, 
However, the trend is in favor of eventual supply 
of this demand—and that trend is fixed and 
definite. 

Our experience to date reveals the revolution, 
the change so characteristic of any program con. 
cerned with the betterment of human welfare and 
with forward-moving social action. I like to think 
of this as a report of progress, the shadows of 
which portend future results and achievements, 
The truly worth-while plan is one with long range 
potential, promise, and power. This, I am certain, 
is such a plan. 

Like the juvenile court movement initiated in 
Chicago nearly 60 years ago by a group of social 
workers and lawyers and characterized by my 
law school dean, Roscoe Pound, as “the most 
significant advance in the administration of jus- 
tice since the Magna Charta,” so am I convinced 
that the advances made these past 50 years in 
probation, parole, and crime prevention are only 
curtain raisers, dress rehearsals, or what-have- 
you, compared with what lies ahead. To para- 
phrase the report submitted by Professor Gellhorn 
and his associates: This nation has a clear and 
maybe a last choice—it may support generously 
the preventative and restorative work that should 
be but is now only partially done by an u- 
fortunately few tribunals and agencies. Or it may 
pay dearly at a later stage for institutional care 
of disturbed and troubled persons, for criminal- 
ism, and for disrupted homes. 

Each one of us is charged with a special chal- 
lenge and responsibility by reason of our peculiar 
training, knowledge, skill, and experience. 

We must do better than they who have begun! 

I can assure you that those of us who are in 
the schools of social work will not let you down. 


A wise use of the principles and methods of casework will add im- 
measurably to the success of a probation officer. Such qualifications as a 
deep understanding of human nature and the forces which direct behavior, 
a profound belief in the worth of the individual, an objective acceptance of 
him as we find him, and a genuine desire to be of service buttressed by a 
real knowledge of resources and how to use them are among the qualifica- 
tions most needed to succeed in the practice of probation. 


—BEN S. MEEKER 
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California Revives Town Meeting Idea 
To Combat Delinquency 


By HEMAN G. STARK 
Director, Department of the Youth Authority, State of California 


ing idea, California’s Governor Goodwin J. 
Knight last year called on all city mayors 
and chairmen of county boards of supervisors to 
organize in the fight against juvenile delinquency. 
“T am requesting that you... call together in 
an old-fashioned Town Meeting, the interested 
agencies, organizations, and individuals of your 
community to evaluate existing facilities and pro- 
grams and to study the local aspects of delinquency 
and delinquency prevention,” the Governor said 
in personal letters to the mayors and county 
officials. “The tradition of citizens gathering to- 
gether to express their individual ideas about 
matters of common concern is as old as the history 
of our country, and continues as a sturdy mani- 
festation of our inherited passion for free speech 
and citizen action,” he continued. 

According to Governor Knight’s plan, the Town 
Meetings were to be part of a statewide program 
for stimulating interest and concern in developing 
services for children and youth. The crux of the 
plan was set for April 1956 when a Governor’s 
Conference on Children and Youth, the “Big Town 
Meeting” would be convened in Sacramento. 

Contrary to the usual pattern, the local meet- 
ings would be held before the statewide con- 
ference. Since the agenda for the conference 
would be determined by the findings of the local 
Town Meetings, the Governor requested that pro- 
ceedings of these meetings be forwarded to his 
office. This gave new thought and meaning to the 
Town Meetings. They were not followup meetings 
designed to implement findings of a conference 
aready held. They were meetings to bring together 
the collective thinking of interested citizens. Peo- 
ple who would ultimately have to do the building 
of services found themselves being consulted about 
blueprints. 


R ins ie THE OLD New England Town Meet- 


Response to Meetings Immediate and Positive 

Response to the Town Meeting call was im- 
mediate and positive. The California Department 
of the Youth Authority was deluged with requests 


for information and assistance in setting up Town 
Meetings. Governor Knight requested his Ad- 
visory Committee on Children and Youth to pre- 
pare a balance sheet which local communities 
could use in evaluating their programs and ser- 
vices. 

Staff assistance was given to the Advisory 
Committee by the state departments of Public 
Health, Education, Mental Hygiene, Social Wel- 
fare, Employment, Justice, Personnel Board, Rec- 
reation Commission, and Youth Authority. 

Two pamphlets were published for use by local 
planning groups. The first, Planning a Town Meet- 
ing, is a guide listing the steps to be taken from 
the appointment of a planning committee to the 
preparation of the final report. Duties of Town 
Meeting leaders are listed, and general format of 
the Town Meetings is suggested. It is the “how-to” 
pamphlet. The second pamphlet, Town Meeting 
Handbook, is an outline of a community program 
for the prevention of delinquency. This was the 
yardstick by which communities could measure 
their readiness to combat delinquency. The pro- 
posed resources and services were grouped into 
three major categories: (1) services to all chil- 
dren; (2) services to children in danger; and (3) 
services to children in trouble. The whole range 
of services, from parental counseling to detention 
care, was included. 

The delinquency prevention staff of the Youth 
Authority was made available for consultation 
upon request. Where no request was forthcoming 
and where it appeared there was relatively little 
activity, the field staff was instructed to go into 
a community and merely inquire if a Town Meet- 
ing was being planned. Frequently, it was found 
that this inquiry was sufficient to overcome the 
inertia and get plans started for a Town Meeting. 

Statewide organizations, such as the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, League of 
Women Voters, American Legion, Welfare Plan- 
ning Councils, California Community Councils and 
others made similar inquiries and offered their 
cooperation to local officials. From all sides came 
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the question, ““When will we have our Town Meet- 
ing?” 

Mayors were quick to delegate responsibility 
for action to local groups. The statewide pattern 
of leadership was varied, and each community 
tailored its Town Meeting to suit its particular 
needs. In one large town the mayor’s Citizens’ 
Committee on Children and Youth provided leader- 
ship for the meeting. In another the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce was assigned this responsi- 
bility. In others the American Legion, the Central 
Labor Council, the Welfare Council, the Probation 
Committee, or the Council of Churches provided 
the leadership. 


Over 100,000 Attend More Than 200 Meetings 


More than 200 Town Meetings, involving over 
100,000 people, were held prior to the “Big Town 
Meeting.” Forty of California’s 58 counties held 
one or more Town Meetings. Some were massive 
affairs, like the Los Angeles meeting which at- 
tracted over 1,500. In other localities, a series of 
smaller meetings were planned. In San Diego, 
90 Town Meetings were held simultaneously in 
all parts of the county. The board of supervisors 
declared February to be “Delinquency Prevention 
Month,” and while the Town Meetings were in 
progress, a local panel of “experts” appeared on 
a television show to comment on recommendations 
which were phoned in from the Town Meetings in 
progress. In one small town of 1,800, over 130 
people attended despite a raging blizzard and a 
temperature of 6 degrees. Over 450 people from 
20 rural communities attended a meeting in a town 
of less than 3,000, some of them coming from 
another county more than 100 miles away. 

Though the statewide pattern was varied, all 
the Town Meetings had one thing in common. That 
was boundless enthusiasm. Much of the reason for 
this lay in the fact that most of the people who 
became involved in Town Meetings had never 
before been very active in the field of youth wel- 
fare. With missionary zeal they recruited friends, 
and then friends of friends, to participate in the 
Town Meetings. 

A determined throng of 1,200 jammed all work- 
shop sessions in the town of Vallejo (population 
34,913). A week later the Town Meeting was re- 
peated and 800 showed up. In Santa Rosa (popula- 
tion 47,000) the crowd of 800 included persons 
from four neighboring counties. And sitting on 
the stage, completely amazed by the response, was 
the entire membership of the board of supervisors. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Adults by no means dominated the Town Mee. 
ings. Participation by youth ran as high as 35 per. 
cent, and was seldom lower than 15 percent. On 
planning committee set up two cochairmen of each 
workshop, one adult and one youth. In one locality 
an essay contest on delinquency was held in the 
high school, and winners were presented with cash 
prizes at the Town Meeting by local merchants, 
In another area a survey of teen-agers was con. 
ducted prior to the Town Meeting to establish 
what the youngsters felt was their greatest need, 

As the Town Meeting chairman so dramatically 
pointed out, the greatest expressed need was nota 
swimming pool, or a youth center, or a large 
allowance, or freer use of the family car. The 
greatest expressed need was for a job! The young. 
sters wanted to earn their own money, pay their 
own way, “fly with their own wings.” As the 
adults went home from the Town Meeting that 
evening, you could detect a trace of smugness and 
quiet confidence. Their apprehension about the 
ebullient youth of today obviously had little basis 
in fact. The fuzzy cheeks were still there. but 
somehow the kids had seemed to grow a lot older 
that night. 

One town decided to issue monthly awards to 
the “boy of the month” and the “girl of the 
month.” 


“Big Town Meeting” Attracts 4,000 Delegates 


The Town Meetings reached their climax April 
4 and 5, 1956, at the Governor’s Conference on 
Children and Youth, the “Big Town Meeting.” 
The 4,000 delegates who crowded into Sacra- 
mento’s Municipal Auditorium heard Governor 
Knight dedicate the conference “to the task of 
insuring that all of our children will have the 
opportunity to grow and develop properly, and 
that their rights . . . physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual are properly protected.” 

Prior to coming to the conference, the delegates 
had been given an opportunity to express a pref- 
erence for assignment to one of four divisions: (1) 
The Age of Protection—birth to 5 years; (2) The 
Age of Development—5 to 12 years; (3) The Age 
of Conflict—13 to 17 years; and (4) The Age of 
Decision—18 to 23 years. 

Small pamphlets were prepared under the guid- 
ance of the Governor’s Advisory Committee on 
Children and Youth, and these thought-provoking 
discussion guides were intended to define but not 
to limit the area of discussion. 

As soon as a delegate indicated acceptance of 
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the Governor’s invitation to attend the conference, 
he was assigned to one of the four major divisions, 
and he was sent a copy of the discussion guide 
for that division. Each division had at least 15 
sections, and the division on adolescents had 
45 sections. This permitted discussion groups 
small enough to guarantee that every delegate 
would have a chance to be heard during the 2 days 
of the conference. 

Each section had one discussion leader, a re- 
porter (to distill highlights for use by the press 
and for use in the conference summary), and a 
recorder (to prepare a detailed summary for the 
conference proceedings). Discussion leaders were 
selected on the basis of their ability to stimulate 
group discussions, and recorders were recruited 
from among professional staff persons. 

General sessions were limited to opening and 
closing sessions, both addressed by Governor 
Knight. The closing session featured a panel dis- 
cussion by three adults and one youth delegate, 
moderated by an outstanding television person- 
ality. During the rest of the 2 days and 1 night, 
the delegates attended their small discussion sec- 
tions. 

Prior to the opening day, the conference leader- 
ship was given an intensive 3-hour “‘briefing”’ ses- 
sion. The leadership team for each section had 
an opportunity to become acquainted, go over 
probable areas of discussion, and review their 
respective assignments. 

Postconference evaluations seem to indicate 
that the “briefing” session and the achievement of 
small discussion sections were the most notable 
developments of the conference, from the stand- 
point of conference planning and management. 

Delegates were pleasantly surprised that they 
were able to participate actively in this conference, 
and the give-and-take of the section discussions 
proved very stimulating. 

No recommendations or resolutions were pre- 
sented to the conference as a whole. Each division 
had an editor whose job was to synthesize the 
reports of all the recorders in his division. The 
editors’ summaries were then published in the 
conference proceedings. 


Town Meeting Idea Continues 
To Spread and Grow 
The one common thread that seemed to wind 
through virtually all sections of the division on 
adolescents and young adults was the need for 
employment for youth. As one delegate said, “Our 
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child labor laws have protected our children right 
out of work. Most employers think it is too much 
trouble, and too dangerous (from a legal stand- 
point) to hire minors.” 

Another recommendation of many sections was 
the need for getting services to the predelinquent 
child. A delegate in one section pointed out that 
a girl in her city tried for weeks to get psychiatric 
treatment, all to no avail. Desperately, she turned 
first to alcohol and later to narcotics for escape. 
As soon as a petition was filed in the juvenile 
court, psychiatric treatment was given to her. 
This delegate pointedly asked, “Do you have to 
steal, or otherwise misbehave, to get help with 
your problems?” 

It seemed to those at the state level that there 
was less and less talk about what the state should 
do, and more and more talk about what local 
communities can do. 

Perhaps this was a natural outgrowth of the 
Town Meeting series. The delegates had found 
in their own Town Meeting that people were con- 
cerned and wanted to provide necessary services 
for youth. In many cases, recommendations were 
put into effect with startling suddenness. For ex- 
ample, the Richmond Town Meeting in November 
1955 recommended a “jobs for youth” campaign. 
Within 30 days the State Employment office, in 
concert with a separate committee of adults and 
youth, began an intensive drive to provide em- 
ployment opportunities for youth, and within 
the next 3 months, 176 youngsters had been placed 
on part-time or full-time jobs. 

At the Sonoma Town Meeting the judge of the 
juvenile court, with the full membership of the 
board of supervisors on the platform behind him, 
made an eloquent plea for adequate staffing and 
salaries for the probation department. Within 
90 days a new budget was approved providing 
for substantial increases in staff and salaries. 

In one city substantial prograss has been made 
toward the construction of a youth center. In 
another the community voted overwhelming ap- 
proval of a special recreation district. Several new 
community councils have been formed, and a real 
shot-in-the-arm has been given to California Com- 
munity Councils, the statewide organization of 
coordinating councils, welfare councils, and neigh- 
borhood or community councils. 

The Town Meeting idea has by no means 
diminished since the Governor’s Conference. In 
fact, the idea has grown and spread. Some com- 
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munities are having periodic Town Meetings as 
an established means of coming to grips with local 
problems. The Town Meetings certainly were not 
intended to provide answers to questions which 
have been well-nigh insoluble for years. Nobody 


expected them to do this. But 4,000 delegates ty 
the Governor’s Conference felt they heard on 
very apt answer from the lips of the youth dele 
gate on the final panel discussion. He said, “Th. 
cure for juvenile delinquency is adult decency.” 


1. A juvenile delinquent is placed on probation in cham- 
bers and becomes a violator after attaining his eighteenth 
birthday. May the revocation hearing be held in chambers 


Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITors invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


permit, Mr. Gottshall 


credits. In other words the judgment would have been re. 
garded as a single term of imprisonment running without 
interruption. We perceive no sound argument why the 


or must it be held in open court? probation period, likewise running without interruption,§ A 
The first sentence of Section 5033, Title 18, United should not be considered a single, inseparable unit. To Act 
States Code, reads thus: revoke probation under count 1 and continue probation Sec 
ae : under count 2 under the circumstances appearing in the § Dei 

_ “District Courts of the United States shall have question appears irreconcilable with the authority con-§1a 
jurisdiction of proceedings against juvenile delin- ferred by the Probation Act. Under the Act a court has § unc 
quents. For such purposes, the court may be convened two basic powers. First, it may grant probation and re §an¢ 
at any time and place within the district, in chambers quire fulfillment of conditions as it may see fit. Second, it § ha 
or otherwise. may revoke probation for cause and, having done that, it offe 
The question apparently springs from a literal con- is bound to impose sentence. Section 3651 provides for the an 


struction of the quoted language as having reference only 
to the initial action against a juvenile terminating in a 
finding of juvenile delinquency. The statute authorizes 
“proceedings against juvenile delinquents ...in chambers.” 
This phraseology is not repeated elsewhere but that fact 
does not imply any limitation upon proceedings which may 
follow the finding of juvenile delinquency. The objective 
of the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act was disposition 
of violations of law by juveniles under noncriminal pro- 
cedure and in an atmosphere of informality. The factor 
of central importance in such a proceeding is the ascertain- 
ment and determination of guilt. The statute clearly per- 
mits that action to take place in chambers. What follows 
is the judgment of commitment or suspension of sentence 
with the grant of probation. If probation is granted and a 
violation thereof brings on a hearing followed by revocation 
the resulting order of commitment rests upon the finding 
of guilt in the original proceeding. Since that proceeding is 
clearly authorized in chambers it would be illogical to 
contend that the revocation hearing woud have to be con- 
vened, nevertheless, in open court. A revocation hearing is, 
after all, a consequence of the original proceeding and 
directly related to the latter. As such it may occur in 
chambers without question. No reason appears for any 
conclusion other than that Congress intended authorization 
to the courts to conduct any proceeding involving a juvenile 
delinquent either in open court or in chambers. 


2. A defendant receives a sentence of one year on count 
1 and one year on count 2, to be served consecutively. 
Execution of sentence is suspended on both counts and 
probation granted for one year on each count, to run con- 
secutively. During the first year probation is violated. 
May the court revoke probation on count 1 and impose 
sentence and also continue the defendant on probation on 
count 2? 

The aggregate term of sentence here is 2 years; so also 
is the period of probation. Had the defendant been origin- 
ally committed under the sentence imposed the penal 
authorities would have computed the imprisonment term as 
2 years for purposes of parole eligibility and good conduct 


one and Section 3653 for the other. It is true that the word 
“revoke” appears in Section 3651, but it clearly has no 
reference to revoking probation. The exact language is: 


“The court may revoke or modify any condition of 

probation, etc.” 
Here the word “revoke” must be read as synonymous with 
“recall” or “annul” because it relates only to conditions of 
probation. In other words, the court may strike a condition 
of probation previously imposed, or amend it to fit the cir- 
cumstances of the case. That seems quite clear. — 

Section 3653 specifies judicial procedure following arrest 
of = alleged probation violator. It provides that after 
arres 


“The court may revoke the probation and require 
him to serve the sentence imposed, or any lesser 
sentence, etc.” 

If the framers of the Act had intended to authorize re 
grant of probation following its revocation they undoubt- 
edly would have phrased the above quotation to conform. 
Instead, they appear to have left no reasonable doubt that 
execution of sentence is to follow probation revocation. In 
the instant case, therefore, our view is that probation must 
be revoked as a whole. 


RESTRICTION AS TO PROBATION AND PAROLE 
FOR NARCOTIC VIOLATIONS 

The session of Congress just closed enacted legislation 
tightening control of narcotic drugs and marihuana, It 
creasing penalties for violation of the narcotic laws, an 
prohibiting the application of the probation and pardle 
statutes in certain instances. This legislation, known 4 
Public Law 728, 84th Congress, 2nd Session, and cited a 
the “Narcotic Control Act of 1956,” was approved on July 
18, 1956, and its provisions went into effect on the following 
day. The Act is complicated and of great length. Refer- 
ence thereto here is limited to those violations as to which, 
after conviction, the grant of probation and parole are 
excluded. 

Under laws in effect prior to this Act the trial court was 
authorized to suspend sentence and grant probation for # 
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first conviction under the narcotic drug and marihuana 
statutes, but not after a second or subsequent conviction. 
Such was the provision of Section 7237 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 covering violations relating to nar- 
cotic drugs and marihuana. The same was true of violations 
of Section 2(c) of the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export 
Act (Section 174, Title 21, United States Code) relating to 
the importation of, and trafficking in, imported narcotic 
drugs not including marihuana. 

Under the Act in force as of July 19, 1956, the Congress 
has amended Section 7237 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 by making a distinction between violations con- 
sisting merely of possession of narcotic drugs or marihuana 
on the one hand, and those involving sale and traffic thereof 
on the other hand. Thus, upon an initial conviction for pos- 
session of the contraband, the authorization to suspend 
sentence and place upon probation is retained. After a 
second and subsequent conviction for possession the 
offender is not eligible for probation and, in addition, he 
is ineligible for release on parole under the provisions 
of Section 4204, Title 18, United States Code, after serving 


both 

second or subsequent offender, but to the first offender as 
well. Moreover, penalties for second and subsequent 
offenses have been made more severe, as have also the 
. |penalties on those who sell or otherwise furnish juveniles 
any narcotic drugs or marihuana in violation of the Inter- 
nal Revenue laws. 

Amendment of the Narcotic Drugs Import and Export 
Act (Section 174, Title 21, United States Code) involves 
Section 2(c) and Sections 2(h) and 2(i), both of the latter 
being new. Section 2(c) penalizes unlawful importation of 
. narcotic drugs into the United States or any territory 
under its jurisdiction, and the purchase, sale, concealment, 
and transportation of such drugs. The former penalties 
have been substantially increased and, in addition, first 
offenders are now barred from the benefits of probation 
and parole. By Section 2(h) unlawful importation of 
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marihuana has become a specific offense, as well as the 
concealment, purchase, sale, and transportation of the 
product so imported. Violation thereof incurs the identical 
penalties provided by 2(c), including no probation and no 
a for a first or subsequent offense. Heretofore unlaw- 
ul importation of marihuana, etc., was penalized by the 
general customs statute. 18 U.S.C. 545. Section 2(i), also 
new, creates drastic penalties as to anyone 18 or over who 
knowingly sells, gives, or furnishes to one under the age 
of 18 any heroin unlawfullly imported into the United 
States. In addition to a permissible maximum sentence 
of life imprisonment, the offender is subject to the death 
penalty if the jury so directs. And for any such offense, 
as in the case of 2(c) and 2(h), even a first conviction 
makes the offender ineligible for either probation or parole. 
_ The denial of both probation and parole after any con- 
viction under the statutes here discussed, barring only a 
first conviction for possession of narcotic drugs or 
marihuana in violation of Internal Revenue laws, reflects 
the seriousness with which Congress regarded the growth 
of the drug traffic and drug addiction and its direct in- 
fluence in the commission of crimes, especially by youthful 
addicts. One change in the new law is that the court has 
discretion as to imposition of any fine, not to exceed 
$20,000, whereas under the prior law some fine, not ex- 
ceeding $2,000, was required. Of the so-called grace 
statutes, including probation, parole, and shortening of 
the imprisonment term through credit for good behavior, 
only the latter is left to these offenders. 


CoRRECTION 


In the preceding issue (June 1956) this column dis- 
cussed the novel condition of probation imposed in the case 
of Lawrence Ingram Driver, Jr. The district in which this 
occurred was, in fact, the Eastern District of South Car- 
olina and not the Eastern District of North Carolina as 
stated in this column. 

This slip of the pen is regretted and apology is made to 
all affected thereby. 


No obligation to justice does force a man to be cruel, or to use the 
sharpest sentence. A just man does justice to every man and to every- 


thing; and then, if he be also wise, 


e knows there is a debt of mercy 


and compassion due to the infirmities of man’s nature; and that is to be 
paid; and he that is cruel and ungentle to a sinning person, and does 
the worst to him, is in his debt and is unjust. 


—JEREMY TAYLOR 
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PROBATION 
(London) 
Reviewed by ROBERT W. CASSIDY 


“How Deep Is Your Case-Work?” Anonymous (March 
1956). Over a period of 18 months, a study group of nine 
experienced probation officers met once a week with a 
psychiatrist and psychiatric social worker as a part of a 
training program sponsored by the “Home Office.” The 
article presents, sometimes in humorous aspect, some of 
the insights developed, the group conflicts experienced, 
problems confronted in identification and rejecting of 
authority, etc., of one of these officers. He apparently 
experienced many of the painful processes said to be ex- 
perienced by people undergoing analysis. The purpose of 
the program was to “improve our understanding of human 
behavior—and misbehavior.” One of the values of the 
program: “I gained ...a heightened awareness of what 
actually went on in the interviews I conducted.” 

The anonymous writer, who signed himself “Oedipus,” 
noted some limitations and lack of depth due to the varying 
motivations of the group. But, the very program itself 
suggested some interesting inservice training prospects. 

“The Probation Officer and Conciliation,” by C. H. 
Stanley (March 1956). This article approaches a problem 
often discussed but little implemented in the day-to-day 
casework efforts of the overburdened probation officer— 
marriage counseling. There is a very serious need for more 
attention to this problem for, as the author points out, 
one factor in “the so-called waves of juvenile crime” which 
looms up “like a big harvest moon” is the broken or un- 
happy home. 

The author’s main theme is concisely summarized in his 
closing paragraph: “ ... when one considers the whole 
cycle of human life—parent, child, parent, and so on, with 
inadequate homes, producing inadequate children, who in 
turn become inadequate parents—we are faced with a 
very vicious circle which will gather momentum.” The 
author cites one of his own experiences in talking with a 
boy whose separated mother complained that while she 
had been given access to the boy, she had been unable to 
see him. Longing to be with both mother and father, the 
boy said, “I can’t love my mother by appointment.” 

Stanley begins with his own philosophy: “In the begin- 
ning God.” He then assumes two basic principles: “Truth 
exists” and “My mind is capable of apprehending that 
Truth.” A personal belief in “God as Father of all” en- 
ables him to deal with people in humility and with 
sympathy. 

Further, and as a foundation for his approach to 
marriage counseling, Stanley postulates four fundamental 
facts about all life: “a beginning, an impulse to remain 
alive, an impulse to reproduce life, and an end.” A sound 
family life, he states, provides a healthy climate for the 
development of the mature and natural expression of 
these impulses in the family, and encourages a healthy 
control of them in the community. Hence, the importance 
of marriage counseling: “...if parents love one another, 
want and love their children, those children will grow up 
able to cope with life; but if any of those things are 
missing, look out for trouble,” says the author. 

There is nothing startling in the personal philosophy of 
Stanley, other than that it indicates a rather sensitive, 
moral, and sympathetic approach. Nor is there any new 
concept of delinquency or crime causation. What he does 
is again to remind probation workers of an area needing 
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close attention over and above keeping clients from violat. 
ing the law. 

The author discusses the mechanics of the referral of 
such problems, the techniques and setting of the interview, 
and the need for some exercise of initiative in contacting 
resistive parties in a marital problem, and presents ideas 
not unfamiliar to most caseworkers. He makes a cogent, 
but generally accepted observation that conciliation in. 
volves more than giving advice, which embattled parties 
usually receive in large doses from many quarters. He 
feels there is far too much pseudopsychology, content to 
explain actions to our own satisfaction. To be sure, it 
does not help if our understanding is not communicated to 
those with problems. 

As “new techniques” the author recognizes that psycho- 
analytic theory is needed in many cases, although too few 
persons skilled in its application are available, even 
assuming such is the only valid treatment technique, 
However, insights from the psychoanalytic discipline do 
lend themselves to methods in probation work. These in- 
sights include the recognition that “love” has great thera- 
peutic value. Discover and overcome what is preventing 
love from operating and the “love relationship may con- 
tinue its healing influences on psychologically ill people.” 
Too, ignorance, particularly concerning sex relations, may 
hinder normally psychologically healthy people. He points 
out how frequently inadequate and unbalanced is education 
on the subject of this basic instinct. 

New or not, the author presents ideas worth reviewing 
to remind us, as probation workers, that not only do we 
have a responsibility to assist our clients with their 
immediate problems, but also a responsibility in crime pre 
vention, however remote from our immediate case problems. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“The Function of a Clinic for Mentally Retarded Chil- 
dren,” by Howard R. Kelman (May 1956). The author here 
advances the premise that clinical services for the mentally 
retarded child should be the same as for any other group 
except that the services should be modified so that they 
are applicable to the needs of the retarded child. The 
following, in the reviewer’s words, are some of the 
thoughts advanced by the author. 

In treating the mentally retarded child we should know 
more than that he has a certain I.Q. The clinic should be 
concerned with the quality of his responsiveness and with 
the manner in which he relates his disabilities to his 
family life or to his friends. It is essential that the clinic 
understand the particular qualities of mental and 
emotional health of the parents and enlist their coopera 
tion in the treatment program. In treating the mentally 
retarded child prerequisites are thorough physical examit 
ations and good medical therapy. Full use and coordination 
of all the professional services are essential in the treat 
ment of the mentally retarded child. p 

“The Contribution of Correctional Practice to Social 
Work Theory and Education,” by Elliot Studt (June 1956). 
In the opinion of the reviewer, this article by Mrs. Stutt 
marks a turning point in resolving the long-standing 
problem between what has come to be construed by some 
as two separate fields, that is, the field of correction 
work and the field of social work. Mrs. Studt forthright 
takes the position that there is much that the field f 
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social work can gain both from the field of sociology and 
from practitioners in the strictly authoritative correct- 
jonal field. The following, stated in the words of the 
reviewer, are some of the more significant suggestions 
made in Mrs. Studt’s article. ; 

At this period of development there is a major demand 
that the professional (correctional social worker) devote 
more attention to community and state leadership than to 
“the more refined technical aspects of practice.” 

The field of social work can gain a growing and work- 
able insight into the question of “authoritative social work” 
by studying the treatment of offenders in the authority 


. Relatively few teachers in the field of social work have 
had experience in correctional practice. 

The people of the United States at this time are de- 
manding that the public take cognizance of and meet the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. One of the major facili- 
ties for controlling juvenile delinquency is the availability 
of trained personnel. There is pressing need for the 
graduate schools of social work to make at least temporary 
adjustments and to integrate correctional agencies within 
their educational framework; likewise, there is need for 
the correctional agencies to develop a readiness to under- 
stand and use social workers. By such a mutually bene- 
ficial relationship, the graduate schools of social work 
would enrich their teaching material, and the correctional 
agencies would be helped to raise their standards of ser- 


vice, 

For the graduate schools to enter the correctional field 
and maintain their heretofore high professional educational 
standards, there may be merit to their including on the 
faculty persons with work experience in the correctional 
field. 


The author makes only a brief passing comment on one 
factor that may cause so relatively few students to pursue 
academic study and eventual work in the correctional field. 
It is that many students on entering schools of social 
work are potentially interested in the correctional field 
but “because of subtle pressures within the profession” 
they often are “deflected to other areas of work.” By way 
of constructive suggestion the reviewer invites further 
elaboration on this question, since upward of 75 percent 
of students in graduate schools of social work are there 
on special scholarships which commit them to fields other 
than the correctional, such as psychiatric social work, 
child welfare, and vocational rehabilitation. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 
Probation 
(Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDRICK A. C. HOEFER 


_ An article by Judge Heinen (Bonn) in the April 1956 
issue discusses legal and administrative problems resulting 
from an overlapping of administrative and judicial powers 
in the juvenile field. Welfare authorities and courts of 
guardianship have the authority to make various disposi- 
tions of a noncriminal nature concerning the welfare of 
their juvenile wards; these include institutional commit- 
ments as well as extramural measures in reference to 
residence, education, vocational training, employment, etc. 
Sometimes these measures may conflict with orders of the 
juvenile court such as institutional commitments, sus- 
Pended sentences, or probation. The writer suggests that 
in such cases welfare authorities should be given the right 
to appeal decisions of the court; on the other hand, pro- 

tion supervision should be automatically suspended 
where the probationer has been committed to an institution. 
_ An article by Judge Loesch (Offenbach) in the same 
issue on “Probation as a Means To Counteract Causes of 
time” discusses various theories of crime causation with 
Particular emphasis on various forms of juvenile and 
adolescent maladjustment. He concludes with the interest- 
ing statement that there has been no increase in juvenile 

Inquency under the probation laws of 1953, while insti- 
tutional commitments have been reduced by 80 percent. 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


NPPA JOURNAL 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Revenge Is a Kind of Wild Justice,” by Will C. Turn- 
bladh (April 1956). Although more than half of all arrests 
are of persons under 25 years of age, and authorities 
recognize that the years between 16 and 25 years are 
probably the most crucial in an individual’s life, com- 
munity services for the guidance and treatment of such 
persons are almost nonexistent. Less than one-third of 
the criminal courts, which are actually becoming the 
country’s youth courts, provide adequate facilities for 
diagnosis or rehabilitative correctional care. This excellent 
introduction prepares the reader for a better understand- 
ing of this issue’s articles discussing the theme, “The 
Young Offender.” 


“The Community’s Attitude Toward Youth,” by Stafford 
Derby (April 1956). One youth, when questioned about his 
community’s attitude toward youth, affirmed “It stinks!” 
Studies reveal two types of attitude—one held by the 
unorganized citizens, the other representing the views of 
private or governmental agencies. There appears an ab- 
stract consideration as to youth programs in general, but 
little knowledge as to what was being done for the indi- 
vidual himself, for there has been a marked loss of direct 
contact with youth. 

It is often realized that the younger generation doesn’t 
adjust well in the community, that delinquency is con- 
cerned primarily with local problems which must consider 
standards of living, the community’s morals, and those 
conditions responsible for delinquency and crime. Too often 
political hazards and the “file and forget” policy have 
prevented action; distorted newspaper publicity may be 
reflected in the community’s attitude. A large part of the 
difficulty can be traced to public indifference if not ignor- 
ance of the problem. The conclusion emphasizes that “The 
best prevention for delinquency among youth is a society 
in which home, church or synagogue, school and community 
agencies—both public and voluntary—combine to provide 
an environment that assures to all children and young 
people the means of meeting the needs, both spiritual and 
material, that are basic to their healthy growth to respon- 
sible maturity.” 

“Dynamics and Treatment Needs of Adolescence,” by 
Joseph A. Shelly (April 1956). A textbook approach char- 
acterizes this article which discusses at length many topics 
which appear to be associated with its title. The problems 
of youths, their development and attitudes, are seen as a 
reflection of the spirit of the time, an age of aggressive 
competition, the glorifying of violence with consequent 
breakdown of morals and loss of idealism. In this era of 
anxiety and instability the youth himself often sees the 
futility of any long-range planning. 

Characteristics of adolescence, of the “neurotic person- 
ality of our times, and the differentiation between delin- 
quency arising from social and economic factors and those 
resulting from personality disturbances are considered. In 
discussing the general principles for supervising adoles- 
cents—the need for acceptance, the development of frank, 
honest relationship between the youth and his officer, and 
guides to planning aimed at creation of a sense of respon- 
sibility in the youth—the author makes a valuable contri- 
bution to professional literature. 

“The Courts for Handling Youth,” by Mary Kohler 
(April 1956). Although a few criminal courts have “youth 
parts” or special procedures for youths, we learn that “to 
date no state has established a youth court with responsi- 
bility for young offenders from apprehension to final dis- 
position, with procedures specifically designed to meet 
their needs.” This excellent article discusses the problems 
faced by youth when appearing in the customary criminal 
courts, points out the need for a “child-centered” court, 
and criticizes proposed youth court acts. A copy of the 
enlightened Youth Court Act, which with minor changes 
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was approved by the 1956 New York legislature (after 
the publication of this article) is included. The article 
must be read in full to be appreciated; to summarize its 
contents would be to lose the significance of its value. It 
is recommended reading for the professional probation and 
parole officer. 

“The Detention of Youth Awaiting Court Action,” by 
Harry Manuel Shulman (April 1956). Jail detention for 
youths, when it means overcrowding, unsanitary or filthy 
conditions, plus the corruption resultant from the indis- 
criminate mixing of the homosexual, narcotic addict, and 
the hardened criminal with the impressionable minor 
offender, must be eliminated. In 1954, out of 586 jails 
inspected in 42 states, only 9 were rated as good, 28 as 
fair, the balance as poor or bad. 

To correct this degrading type of detention, the author 
calls for brief periods of detention, with flexible policies 
and for special courts for young people with noncriminal 
type of procedure. Remand shelters are recommended, to 
provide care apart from adult jails, with facilities for 
diagnostic study or treatment of the youth where such 
techniques are indicated. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 
Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


“Pleading pues 4 for Considerations: A Study of Bar- 
gain Justice,” by Donald J. Newman (March-April 1956). 
The author, assistant professor of sociology at St. 
Lawrence University, gathered in 1954 the data presented 
in this study. To shed light on some of the less apparent 
factors influencing the procedural steps by which society 
labels the criminal, 97 men convicted of “conventional” 
felonies in a midwest court district were interviewed re- 
rding the processes involved in their own convictions, the 
wyers and judges having been previously interviewed. 

Forty-eight of the felons were on probation, 9 on parole, 
6 in a state reformatory, and 34 in a state prison. A total 
of 93.8 percent were not convictions in a combative, trial- 
by-jury sense but merely involved sentencing after a plea 
of guilty had been entered, and 38.1 percent of the men 
had originally entered a not guilty plea, changing to guilty 
only at a later procedural stage short of an actual 
trial. Men entering an initial plea of not guilty were 
significantly more often represented by defense attorneys 
than the men pleading guilty immediately. However, it 
was found that the men who initially pleaded guilty and 
who more often than not did not hire or request counsel 
were recidivists, whereas the men with lawyers, who at 
first pleaded innocent, were more often experiencing their 
first conviction. Multiple offenders in most cases expressed 
fear of facing a jury or of antagonizing sentencing officials. 
Experience gained in previous convictions or during prior 
incarcerations were factors making for “good” bargaining 
and rejection of counsel. 

As to the 52.6 percent of the men who retained lawyers 
and proceeded through more of the formal stages of the 
conviction process, it appeared that the lawyers, through 
informal bargaining skills similar to the nonrepresented 
recidivists, had arranged satisfactory charges or more 
lenient sentences than originally expected by their clients. 
Seventy-five percent of those first pleading not guilty and 
then guilty accepted counsel’s advice to maintain a not 
guilty plea until something could “be arranged.” Only 15 
men said their convictions resulted from unconditional 
pleas of guilty. It appeared that lawyers are more likely 
to be retained by offenders fearing severe punishment or 
in cases involving a disputable charge, whereas violators 
with many charges against them “cop a plea” directly 
from the prosecution or the court without a lawyer. All 
bargaining concerned the charge or the sentence or was 
for concurrent charges or for dropped charges. 

The most significant general finding of the study was 
that the majority of the felony convictions were not the 
result of the formal, combative theory of criminal law in- 


volving in effect a legal battle between prosecution anj 
defense but were compromise convictions, the result oj 
bargaining between defense and prosecution. The coy 
with crowded calendars, benefited, as did the prosecutor, 
who were spared the risk, time, and effort involved in trig] 
cases. Despite 56.7 percent of admitted bargaining, onl 
a very small proportion of cases admitted guilt to offenses 
grossly different from those alleged in the complaint, anj 
only a small proportion had offenses dismissed so that 
they did not appear at all on the offenders’ records; this 
failed to sustain the expectation that informal methods of 
convictions would be of a nature to negate the use of 
conviction records in many types of research and corre. 
tional administration. The greater portion of the bargain. 
ing was concerned with directly gaining a lighter sentenn 
regardless of the offense, rather than indirectly by pleading 
to a lesser charge. One of the most important implications 
of the informal methods was considered to be the effect 
of these processes on selection for probation, with the 
latter being determined by the skill of the offender or his 
lawyer in bargaining rather than on factors of the case 
which would have more relevance to successful rehabilita. 
tion by field rather than institutional placement. 
Defense lawyers, prosecutors, and judges interviewed 
overwhelmingly favored bargain-justice where judiciously 
used, considering it to be the most expedient way of gain. 
ing justice. Similarly, the offenders bargaining successfully 
were well satisfied, but those who went to trial or failed 
to bargain successfully more often claimed injustice in 
their cases. “Bargain-justice” appeared as the natural 
answer to lawyers and court officials and to guilty 
offenders, and as an expedient outgrowth of deficiencies in 
the administration of our “trial-by-combat” theory of 
justice. The way bargaining now works, the more experi- 
enced criminals can manipulate legal processes to obtain 
light sentences and better official records, while the less 
experienced, occasional offenders receive more harsh treat- 
ment, with attempts to build the latter’s respect for the 
law and law-abiding attitudes proving extremely difficult. 
This study appeared not to compute the potential recti- 
fying influence contained in a probation officer’s present- 
ence report to the court, whereby the offender’s degree of 
culpability and the magnitude of the crime is impartially 
set forth, along with the offender’s background, to best 
subserve the interest of the individual and of justice. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTION 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Qhio Moves Ahead,” by Maury C. Koblentz (March- 
April 1956). The chief of the Ohio Division of Correction 
reports on the progress being made in that state to relieve 
overcrowding and to improve prison conditions. Money has 
been provided to be spent over a 5-year period to build 
new institutions. 

A new medium security institution with a capacity for 
1,500 men is soon to be opened at Marion. It will eventually 
serve as the reformatory for the northern area of the state 
and the present reformatory at Mansfield will serve as 4 
maximum security institution for the same area. A new 
planned medium security unit at Lebanon will serve 4s 
the reformatory for the southern area. The old state penl 
tentiary at Columbus—now of 5,000 capacity—will 
reduced and eventually discarded. There will be farms, 
camps, reception centers, and other units provided under 
the long-range program. 

Adequate staffs are being provided and all employees 
participate in personnel training programs. 

“Youth Guidance Project for Youths in Detention,” by 
Anna M. Kross (March-April 1956). Apparently the closing 
portion of this article was omitted but the Commissionet 
of Correction, City of New York, using quotations gel 
erously from reports submitted by Dr. Francis D. DeBilid, 
research consultant at the City Prison, Manhattal 
(Tombs), describes what is now being done to improve 
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the treatment of adolescent prisoners (16 to 20) under 
detention. The program begins as soon as the youth is 
detained. The treatment program is now a 12-hour one 
and activities are permitted until 8:00 p.m. and no longer 
are the youths locked up at 3:30. 

The counselors or consultants start establishing contact 
and rapport with the young people as soon as they are 
committed and tell them they are doing research and that 
what is revealed in conversations is confidential. These 
initial interviews progress into counseling and group 
therapy. As a result the number of commitments and 
recidivists have been reduced. 

The author admits that much a upon the attitude 
and leadership of top staff members and the selection, 
training, and interest of custodial personnel. Tension has 
been reduced through team work of the entire staff. 


“The Prison That Resists Riots,” by Avrom N. Romm 


article was written and it is hoped that those who 
read it make some inquiry as to the nature of prison plants 
and programs elsewhere. 

According to the author, the new prison is designed to 
prevent riots—as if that were possible—and he emphasizes 
the fact that it will have five separate dining rooms, each 
seating 250 men, in order that the 1,200-man population 
could never be together and be organized into “goon 
groups.” The auditorium will seat 400. The cellblocks 
accommodate 120 men and are divided into four sections 
of 80 each. 

There is a wall around the prison and the warehouse 
and power plant are located outside. No vehicles can 
come inside except the prison truck operated by trusties. 
dy novel to think there will be a trusty in such a tight 


The writer describes the philosophy of the warden and 
his views on classification and indicates that his views 
on segregation will cause argument with other penologists 
because he does not believe in segregation on the basis of 
offenses committed. Who does? Mention is made of a 
proposed rehabilitation program. Certainly, the climate 
will not be conducive for a realistic program and it appears 
all 1,200 men are considered to be potential rioters and 
members of “goon gangs.” It is a safe guess that some 
300 of the men may need close supervision and this type 
~ —_— What has happened to the “open institution” 
idea 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by Roy BELTER 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


“Intoxication and Addiction,” by Donald L. Gerard, M.D. 
(December 1955). Dr. Gerard’s article discusses from a 
Psychiatric perspective some of the general features of 
the compulsive use of alcohol and opiate drugs. Alcoholism 
and opiate addiction are different paths to the same goal. 
Opiate addicts become involved in all the acting out be- 

viors observed among alcoholics. For example, they 
break their ties with their families, become involved in 
overtly hostile relationships with parents and siblings, 
lose jobs, have downward occupational mobility, become 
derelicts, ruin their careers, and so forth. Both alcoholics 
and opiate addicts become involved with prostitutes and 
homosexuals; both get involved in fights, accidents, and 
arson, causing others or themselves to suffer loss of life 
ot limb. The alcoholic acts out while beginning or pro- 
gressing in the extent of his intoxication. The opiate 
addict, on the other hand, becomes involved in acting out 
when he is returning from intoxication to his sober state. 
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Some of the important differences of acute intoxication 
for the alcoholic and for the opiate drug user are the 
following: 

1. In acute intoxication the compulsive user of alcohol 
commonly achieves effects other than those which he con- 
sciously desires for himself. He does not wish to become 
“drunk,” yet he does. The opiate addict, on the other hand, 
achieves the fairly specific and fairly consistently patterned 
intoxication which he consciously desires. . 

2. Even relatively small quantities of alcohol fairly 
consistently disturb motor coordination. The larger quanti- 
ties taken by the problem drinker disrupt and disorganize 
almost every aspect of his social and biological functioning. 
Acute intoxication with opiates, on the other hand, has 
relatively little effect on motor coordination and ability to 
function in urdinary tasks. Indeed, for certain addicts 
opiate intoxication may facilitate many aspects of living. 

As to chronic intoxication, important differences are as 
follows: 

1. In chronic intoxication with alcohol the individual is 
increasingly hindered in his personal and social function- 
ing. He cannot improve his functioning by increasing his 
dosage level. The regular chronic user of opiate drugs can 
continue to function normally and without apparent 
difficulty while he is taking extraordinarily large doses. 

2. The chronically intoxicated alcoholic becomes in- 
creasingly uncomfortable while taking a maintenance or 
increasing dose of alcohol. The chronic user of opiates 
remains comfortable as long as he continues to get a main- 
tenance dose or a larger dose of his drug. The alcoholic 
has reason to fear his intoxication. The opiate addict has 
reason to fear not intoxication but, rather, abstinence. 

“The Prevalence of Alcoholism,” by Mark Keller and 
Vera Efron (December 1955). In 1953, latest year for 
which basic data were available at time of.this study, the 
number of alcoholics in the United States was estimated at 
slightly more than 4% million. The proportion of men to 
women was 5.5 to 1. The rate of alcoholism per 100,000 
adults was 7,590 among men, 1,320 among women and 
4,390 in both sexes combined. These numbers and rates 
comprise all alcoholics, with and without medical compli- 
cations of alcoholism. 

The definition of the alcoholic, as used in this study, 
was as follows: “Alcoholics are those excessive drinkers 
whose dependence upon alcohol has attained such a degree 
that it shows a noticeable mental disturbance, or an inter- 
ference with their bodily or mental health, their inter- 
personal relations, and their smooth social and economic 
Sens: or who show prodromal signs of such develop- 
ments. 

Between 1940 and 1953 the rate of alcoholism among men 
showed a rise of 45 percent, among women 52 percent, and 
in the total adult population 44 percent. 

Rates of alcoholism were also estimated on the basis 
of drinking populations rather than total adult popula- 
tions. In 1953 these rates were 6,750 per 100,000 drinkers 
of both sexes combined, 9,520 for males and 2,590 for 
females. The changes since 1940 were an increase of 10 
percent in the combined rate and 22 percent in the male 
rate, and a decrease of 4 percent in the female rate. 

“The Sexual Adjustment of Alcoholics,” by Jacob Levine, 
Ph.D. (December 1955). Aside from the immediate effects 
of alcohol, there is the problem of the influence of its 
long-continued excessive use upon sexual behavior. Gener- 
ally, it has been believed that alcohol reduces inhibition, 
thereby releasing sexual drive, but diminishes potency. 
In the light of the need for systematic data in relation to 
this problem, the present study was designed to investigate 
the sexual behavior and attitudes of alcoholics. The under- 
lying assumption was that the prolonged use of alcohol is 
associated with disturbances in heterosexual adjustment. 

At a state-operated outpatient clinic for alcoholics, a 
study was made of the clinical records of 79 alcoholics 
(68 men and 16 women) whose sexual adjustment was 
adequately described in the course of psychotherapeutic 
interviews. It was found that a decided majority of these 
patients showed a diminished interest in heterosexual re- 
lationships. 
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POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Reviewed by WiLL1AM C. Nau 


“We Must Stop the Crime That Breeds Crime!” by 
Frederic Sondern, Jr. (Reader’s Digest, June 1956). The 
writer’s conviction that violation of narcotic laws can 
only be deterred 7 stiffer penalties is backed up by Com- 
missioner Harry J. Anslinger of the Federal Bureau of 
Narcotics and Congressman Hale Bo of Louisiana, both 
of whom would like to see the Boggs Act of 1951 changed. 
Under that Act a first offender can be placed on probation 
or sentenced to from 2 to 5 years’ custody, but they are 
now recommending a mandatory 5-year custody sentence 
for first offenders with no provision for probation or parole. 
A United States attorney is quoted as saying that stiff 
penalties have decreased the crime rate in such offenses 
as kidnaping, counterfeiting, and mail robbery. 

“Traffic in Dope—Medical Problem,” by Alfred R. Linde- 
smith (The Nation, April 21, 1956). The author, a 
sociologist who made a study of the English program for 
drug control in 1955, was impressed with the appalling 
number of addicts in the United States (60,000 estimated) 
as compared with Britain (300 known). He was partic- 
ularly concerned with the, disturbing fact that almost all 
addicts in England are over 30 years of age whereas 
about half of ours are under 25. His most significant 
observation was that addicts do not appreciably affect 
the English crime problem nor is there any extensive 
illegal drug traffic. 

He appraises the English system of prescribing narcotics 
for addicts by doctors and the placing of responsibility 
on the addict and doctor for keeping the record straight. 
The doctor is expected to urge the addict to submit to a 
cure. Obtaining the drugs legitimately at nominal cost, 
the addict has no reason to resort to criminal activity 
or the black market for his supply. The mere fact that 
the penalty for violation is a mild fine of up to $280 
would seem to indicate that this medically regulated pro- 
gram has not been greatly abused. 

The author traces the history of attempted drug control 
in the United States. It is his firm conviction that pre- 
vention is a better control than legislation, that the addict 
belongs in a hospital rather than in prison, and that 
punishment neither deters nor reaches the racketeering 
element in the narcotics traffic. 


REVIEWER’S NOTE: A narcotic inspector read the above 
article while in the reviewer’s office and later offered in 
reply a statement in his possession that contradicts Pro- 
fessor Lindesmith’s arguments for the British system of 
control. An excerpt from a letter from the British Home 
Office was cited, indicating that British doctors can pre- 
scribe narcotics only for the medical needs of their patients 
and that addiction itself is not considered a medical need. 
The statement also discounts the contention that there is 
little black market activity in the United Kingdom and 
mentions some of the seizures of opium and hashish, with 
the latter being used increasingly by teen-agers. It is also 
alleged that opium and hashish addicts are not included 
in the report of known addicts issued by the British 
Government. 

“At Graduation Everybody Stays Out All Night Long,” 
by Marian M. Scott (Good Housekeeping, June 1956). 
Staying out all night at pronase time is becoming a 
tradition in high schools all over the country. The author 
vigorously opposes this teen-age custom which precludes 
supervision by parents or school officials and permits un- 
chaperoned couples to spend the night on the highway, 
in parked cars, on the beaches, in cottages, on cruises, or 
in roadside restaurants and night clubs. These all-night 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


affairs may culminate in church attendance the next mom. 
ing by groups of graduates or in a get-together at the high 
school to prove that they actually made it. It may al» 
culminate in fatal accidents, intoxication, and, in some 
cases, pregnancy. Good Housekeeping has found so much 
controversy over the question that an informal poll js 
being conducted in an effort to determine the attitudes of 
students, parents, and others on this subject. 

“Judge Cooper’s Remarkable Experiment,” by Frederic 
Sondern, Jr. (Reader’s Digest, June 1956). This is , 
stimulating and challenging account of an experiment jn 
group therapy conducted by Chief Justice Irving Be 
Cooper of New York City’s Court of Special Sessions, It 
is a sort of “probationers anonymous” idea whereby a 
group of former probationers, who have successfully com. 
pleted their sentences, talk to a group recently placed on 
probation. Although the new group was sceptical and un. 
comfortable in the face of more lecturing or even a staged 
performance, their reaction to the sincere presentation of 
former probationers was most gratifying. 

By expressing their appreciation for guidance received 
from a probation officer, they dispelled suspicion and con- 
vinced the new probationers that the court was primarily 
interested in helping them to become good citizens. 

Judge Cooper plans to schedule these group meetings 
regularly and the idea is expected to spread to other courts. 

“Criminals Anonymous,” by Theodore Irwin (Pageant, 
July 1956). The problem of repeaters in Canada, where 
80 percent of the violators have two or more convictions, 
motivated prisoners themselves to form an outside dis- 
cussion group sponsored by the John Howard Society of 
Quebec. The Committee for the Prevention of Recidivism, 
guided at first by social workers and a representative from 
the Mental Hygiene Institute, greets releasees and main- 
tains contact with them until they become members of the 
criminals anonymous group. The members discuss their 
crime careers, analyze the motivating factors, and gain 
insight into their problems. They also philosophize about 
standards of honesty and the wisdom of revealing a crim- 
inal record to an employer. The committee assigns members 
to faltering releasees to bolster them in time of need and 
temptation. 


“This Cop Gives Convicts a Second Chance,” by Hillel 
Black (Parade, June 17, 1956). Over two-thirds of the 
employees of a Reading, Pennsylvania, businessman, who 
is a full-time law-enforcement officer, have criminal 
records. Recognizing that prisoners need sponsors and jobs 
upon release he has offered employment and other assist- 
ance to law violators, some of whom he apprehended as 
an officer. Encouraged by his successful efforts to help ex- 
convicts, Detective Charles S. Wade is working toward a 
national rehabilitation program for prisoner employment. 

“Our Amazing Chinese Kids,” by James C. G. Conniff 
(Coronet, December 1955). The remarkable record of good 
conduct achieved by Chinese youth in America is attributed 
to the traditional Chinese education of children with em- § th 
phasis on respect for parents and family. Chinese parents § lie 
deliberately create a happy climate for their small children § pr 
and assume complete responsibility for their training and § ¢a 
behavior. Traditionally, the Chinese father is devoted to § he 
his children, imposes discipline, and trains the child ing & 
proper social conduct, is skillful in diverting his child § fe 
from irritating conduct to more acceptable behavior, and th 
merits respect by his polite, restrained approach, free of i 
any harshness or severity. ‘ 

The Chinese home atmosphere produces an independent dl 
spirit featuring culture and self-sufficiency. Strong family . 
solidarity precludes rival gangs, and family associations 7 
proudly uphold the honor of the clan by giving financial ; 
support to their needy and expelling those who violate the Fi 
law. Family breakdown as a result of separation or divorce f + 
is as infrequent as juvenile delinquency and there 8 fj, 
comparatively little mental illness largely because of § ; 
family security. 
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Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Facts and Figures in Juvenile Delinquency 


One Million Delinquents. By Benjamin Fine. 
Cleveland and New York: The World Publishing 
Company. Pp. 377. $4.00. 


Dr. Benjamin Fine, education editor of the New York 
Times, in this 377-page volume set himself the formidable 
task of examining the nature and causes of juvenile delin- 
quency, the agencies currently organized to deal with it, 
the institutions to which delinquents are sent, and the 
prescription that may effectively curb or cure the social 
ailment. In 16 chapters, in detailed fashion, he analyzes 
such matters as Headlines and Facts, What Does Delin- 
quency Mean? the Home, Slums and Gangs, Physical and 
Moral Roots, Who Are the Delinquents? the Community, 
the Police, the Courts, training schools, and other relevant 
areas of information. To secure such information he dis- 
cusses the subject with innumerable experts, officials, and 
informed students of the field. He visited children’s courts 
and sat alongside the judge, talked to juveniles in a variety 
of institutions, read the literature on delinquency, and 
finally organized such experience and thinking as a con- 
tribution to the formulation of a program which would 
point the way for action. 

There can be no doubt that Dr. Fine is a competent 
commentator on community problems. Obviously, he be- 
lives in the most modern and what is frequently called 
“scientific” methods for studying and understanding the 
problem. Unfortunately, his central thesis leaves this 
reviewer somewhat skeptical as to his sophistication and 
firsthand experience either in the actual handling of, or 
association with, teen-age delinquents. In his Foreword he 
concludes, after visiting public and private training schools 
and talking with delinquents both there and in court rooms 
and in their own back yards, that “I found that there is no 
delinquent boy—only an emotionally disturbed child... 
there is no ‘bad’ girl—only an unhappy one.” If this 
statement is true, one must wonder about the title of the 
book. Further, if this observation is correct, then logically 
bank presidents who embezzle, public officials who sell out 
their country, police who shake down racket men, drug 
peddlers, and the rest of such estimable citizens are simply 
disturbed and unhappy. All we need do is get them un- 
disturbed and make them happy, and the problem is solved. 
Since this reviewer happens to believe that much of their 
disturbance and unhappiness is of their own making and 
their release from such unfortunate emotional conditions 
lies within their own power, and that much of their 
present trouble lies in the doctrine of calculated risk, I 
cannot accept the proposition everyone except the offender 

as a responsibility to straighten him out. The popular 
explanation of delinquency apears to involve in multi- 

arious ways the concept “rejection.” Precisely who does 
the rejecting is not too clear, yet it seems always to be the 

Parents rejecting the child. It could be the child does a 
little rejecting of his own. For example, Dr. Fine refers, 
apparently approvingly, to Paul H. Landis’ conclusion 
that “when a father deserts his family, the child has been 
rejected by that father.” Maybe it was a husband rejecting 
a wife, and ‘the child is purely incidental to the desertion. 
Another philosophic reflection indicates that the tensions 

that stem from the modern world’s attempt to recover 
from two wars” seem to be responsible for youthful re- 
bellion against society. If true, then this must be equally 
true of adult criminals. These easy theories of causation 
are impressively unconvincing. 

t. Fine is on safer ground when he points out that 
one factor contributing to delinquency is the breakdown of 
"spect for authority. This is clearly demonstrable in 

Merican society. But this explanation may be found in 
the eighteenth century literature on crime. And I dare 
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say that the reason for the breakdown today is the same 
as it was 200 years ago—youth simply refuses to conform 
unless forced to do so. All the researchers on the relation- 
ship of slums, broken homes, lack of religion, defective 
education, inadequate recreation, and absence of child 
guidance clinics overlook the fact that the overwhelming 
number of juveniles living under such conditions do not 
become delinquents. 

Throughout the volume the word “child” is used, and to 
this reviewer it is difficult to believe that a 16-or an 18- 
year-old is a child in the social sense. The argument that 
all youth under 21 is a child is purely legal, but certain 
proponents of juvenile treatment programs reject the 
legal age of responsibility yet insist upon it when a killing 
or robbery is committed by such persons. Suppose the 18- 
year-old is manning a machine gun in the armed services 
and gets unhappy—is he to be regarded as a disturbed 
child? I raise these questions because it seems to me 
the happiness cult has completed the full circle and we 
need to reexamine objectively exactly what such words 
mean in relation to acts of violence and their effects upon 
law enforcement. It may be that young people are unhappy, 
but when has there been a time in human history when 
children were not unhappy, or adults, for that matter? 

Dr. Fine gives a prescription which, if taken seriously 
and put into practice, undoubtedly would go a long way 
toward creating a more satisfactory community for every- 
one, including juveniles. Briefly, he suggests the coordina- 
tion and as far as practicable the integration of the activi- 
ties of the home, the school, the church, the community, 
police, clinics, juvenile courts, and training schools so that 
the problem of delinquency may be seen in all its aspects, 
implications, and effects. Here, I heartily concur. 

As effective a statement as I have read is on page 354: “A 
country that was able to enlist all its human and material 
resources within two generations to win gigantic wars 
against aggression should not find it too difficult to mass 
its energies, facilities, knowledge, and funds to win our 
domestic war against juvenile delinquency.” It is a sad 
commentary on contemporary parents who cannot or will 
not control one child but expect the police officer to control 
at least 100. 

Since the book is based upon primary material, I do not 
hesitate to recommend it to all concerned with or about 
the goa of juvenile delinquency. Unfortunately, there 
is no index. 


Philadelphia, Pa. J. P. SHALLOO 


Probation Profiled as a Profession 


Crime, Courts, and Probation. By Charles Lionel 
Chute and Marjorie Bell. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1956. Pp. 268. $4.75. 


The general reader, the student, and the worker in the 
correctional areas will find Crime, Courts, and Probation 
unpretentious in style, interest-retaining in presentation, 
and not at all pedantic. Despite its lack of textbook 
format, it is comprehensive and authentic. Roscoe Pound, 
former dean of the faculty of law at Harvard University, 
through his evaluative introduction to the book, prepares 
the reader for its synthesized presentation. This latest 
contribution to penology and the administration of justice 
ean be considered another classic. 

The initial chapters are devoted to the historical and 
cultural backgrounds of present-day concepts in the treat- 
ment of the offender; the rise of probation both in the 
United States and England in modification of the penal 
law’s rigidity; and the development of a new criminal 
justice, concentrating on one of its most interesting and 
important tools, the probation system. Probation’s inau- 
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spicious beginnings and significant development are por- 
trayed with modest restraint. 

At this point, Charles L. Chute, in a first person account, 
relates the nationwide campaign which, after repeated 
failures, succeeded in securing the enactment of the 
Federal Probation Act. He then proceeds with the history 
and growth of the National Probation and Parole As- 
sociation. Mr. Chute was most intimately associated with 
both the campaign for federal probation and the NPPA. 
These two historical chapters constitute a lasting con- 
tribution to the literature dealing with probation. 
_Ensuing chapters discuss probation procedures, func- 
tions, policies, and administration. They deal with the 
fundamentals of the presentence investigation, selection 
for probation, counseling on a casework level, and the 
er mn and techniques of probation. The progress of pro- 

ation toward professional status has indeed been con- 
tinuous—if it has not yet attained this stature, “it is at 
least in sight of the goal.” 

The closing chapter of the book, titled “My Six Pro- 
bationers,” presents a judges account of dealing with 
a group of serious offenders. Their treatment on a socially 
constructive level would have been impossible without 
the supplementary role of effective probation service. The 
judge concludes “that the device of probation, even in 
seemingly serious criminal cases, is one which has not 
been exploited to the advantage of the community as fully 
as might be. Intelligently applied and skillfully executed 
probation is the most dramatic forward step that the 
community has ever taken in relation to prevention and 
control of crime.” 

Crime, Courts, and Probation profiles the profession of 
probation. Like the lives of its authors, it, too, is dedi- 
cated to the probation movement—‘“to those who have won 
their way back and to those others who have helped 
them find the way.” The reader desiring a broadened 
perspective, a more comprehensive grasp of probation, and 
a deeper appreciation of its professional horizons will be 
rewarded amply by reading this volume. 


New York City J. M. MASTER 


The Rehabilitation of Emotionally Disturbed Children 


Truants From Life. By Bruno Bettelheim. 
Glencoe, Ill.; The Free Press, 1955. Pp. 511. $6.00. 


The intensive work done with severely regressed children 
at the Orthogenic School of the University of Chicago, is 
ey escribed in this valuable book. Bettelheim 

emonstrates an unusual ability to recognize significant 
meaning in what to many are unimportant details of 
speech and behavior. The detailed description of the cases 
in this book limits the number of cases included to four. 
The reader is advised to read the cases slowly, paying 
attention to all the lesser incidents, for much of the value 
of long time therapy will be discovered there. 

The trials of the staff in combatting their own feelings 
of hostility and rejection toward these children (counter 
transference) is clearly described; their ability to suppress 
their negative —_ is possible only because of the 
philosophy which underlies the therapeutic program in 
this Home. The mechanisms accounting for the many 
bizarre reactions of the sick children are carefully ex- 
plained whenever the material illustrates these mechan- 
isms. 

As in his book, Love Is Not Enough, Bettelheim evidences 
an unusual skill in recognizing and dealing with deep 
underlying anxiety in children. He writes simply and 
clearly so that interpretation of underlying dynamic con- 
cepts are more easily understood than is true of most 
writers. The patience and devoted service given them is 
the only sure way of finally breaking down their tremend- 
ous hostility. This is demonstrated in the slow but un- 
mistakable evidences of change. By describing the therapy 
in detail, the reader is carried along in the gradual changes 
in the behavior of the child. One sees that the changes 
do not occur suddenly, nor is there progressive improve- 
ment. The repeated worsening of symptoms, the failure 
to maintain gains helps to visualize what one must expect 
in the treatment of severe pathology. 

The goals of the Orthogenic Schools are discussed. The 
basic goal is the freeing of excessive anxiety to help the 
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child draw closer to reality, relate himself to othe 
achieve control over his life, and enjoy gratification withi, 
acceptable limits. It is no mean task to accomplish this 
goal with children as seriously conflicted and regregsa 
as these described. The fact that this was accomplishy 
justifies the enormous output of energy and sacrifice ¢. 
pended. Such children untreated spend most of their livg 
in institutions for the mentally ill or delinquent. Ty 
demonstration that seriously regressed children can x, 
spond is tremendously significant. Agencies are too pron 
at present to conclude that children so uncontrolled cannot 
respond to therapy. Equipped with evidence that they can, 
they are justified in searching for the kind of treatmen; 
facilities similar to those of the Orthogenic School. 


is in the development of new character thie ia rebel 


made possible by a strengthened ego. When this is realize 
behavior changes follow. Truants From Life is highly 
recommended for all students of behavior. 


to continued contributions from the Orthogenic School. 
St. Paul, Minn. HyMAN §S. LIPPMAN, M.D. 


A Challenge to the Community 


Girls on Parole. By Katharine Sullivan. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1956. Pp. 243. $3.00. 


The author, a member of the Massachusetts Board of 
Parole, has drawn — her long experience to arouse 
public interest in, and support for, parole. Miss Sullivan 
describes procedures of release and supervision of women 
whose behavior has been so conspicuously at variance 
with the expressed standards of the community that they 
have been confined to prisons and reformatories—pri- 
marily, one suspects, as a means of putting them and their 
problems out of the way. Although career criminals make 
an appearance, the book is concerned mainly with the less 
intriguing activities of alcoholics, unwed mothers, defec- 
tive delinquents, and the social problems which produce 
them and which they tend to perpetuate. Pointing out 
that the majority of people sent to prisons are released 
to return to the community, and that it then becomes the 
responsibility of parole authorities and parolees themselves 
to try to prevent further undesirable behavior, the author 
describes existing principles and procedures for handling 
this responsibility. Her book provides valuable instruction 
for the public about people on parole, and about what 
workers in the field are trying to do to help them in 
their efforts toward reintegration in the community. She 
makes it abundantly clear that this is a process of repair- 
ing damage that, in most cases, is not done suddenly, but 
is the cumulative result of long-standing social and in- 
dividual inadequacies, concerning which most communities 
are indifferent. Miss Sullivan is careful to point out that 

arole authorities must function within the framework of 
egislation enacted by elected representatives of the com- 
munity. Although varying degrees of training and talent 
among workers, and of capacity and desire among parolees 
obviously affect the competence with which they function, 
parole practice must conform to the laws which govern it. 

The author describes the areas of social disorganization 
where the greater portion of psychological disorganization 
originates, illustrating this process of interaction wit 
case material. For the benefit of the general reader, she 
might have been somewhat more explicit about these 
processes: not by drawing the all-too-obvious moral at 
each case, which she comes dangerously close to doing # 
times, but by fuller explication of the attitudes _— 
motivate and support delinquent behavior. This mizh 
have prevented the occasional degeneration of these illus- 
trations into mere interesting stories. 
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The most clearly made point is that the community 
continues to ignore the symptoms of incipient delinquency 
and allows the perpetuation of social blight and human 
wreckage; it then places the burden of repair upon prisons 
and paroling authorities and, of course, the parolee, leav- 
ing them to deal with it as best they can through outmoded 
laws and inadequate resources. It is also pointed out that 
research and discovery in the field of crime and its treat- 
ment are sadly lacking. Miss Sullivan suggests closer 
operation between universities and practioners toward 
improvement in theory and practice. The major portion of 
antisocial behavior with which this book is primarily 
concerned, however, is the result of factors generally con- 
ceded to produce precisely that result: poverty, ignorance, 
and human frustration. The author sets forth the proposi- 
tion that effective community action to eliminate the known 
sources of trouble and to establish adequate and accessible 
facilities to help individuals who cannot fight frustration 
would do much to reserve prison space for those for whose 
treatment there is, at present, no alternative. 

The basic argument, that parole is often successful 
even under existing limitations, effectively supports the 
aim of ~“ book to stimulate public interest in and support 
for parole. 


Washington, D.C. 


Amy T. TIPTON 


The Youthful Offender in the New York City Courts 


Youth and the Law. By Fredrick J. Ludwig. 
a Eh N. Y.: The Foundation Press, 1955. Pp. 
386. $5.50. 


a Brooklyn jury convicted the other. Using 
these contrasting results in a single newspaper story, the 
author sets the scene for asking these questions: What 
are the rules of responsibility for young persons who 
commit crimes in New York? How did they get to be 
what they are? What is their origin and development? Are 
they the same or different in other states? What should 
these rules be? 

In Part I Ludwig sets forth the responsibility of 
youthful offenders in New York under existing statutes, 
and thus makes it clear that his purpose is to limit his 
work to an outline of the law of that State. Since the 
sources of the law are the same everywhere in this 
country, the reader will find much in this section applicable 
in his own state. The author is not content to trace the 
theory of responsibility of infants for their crimes back 
to the early common law. Instead he begins with the 
first recognized code of laws, attributed to Hammurabi. 
He follows through the Mosaic Code, the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables of Rome, and thence down to the common 
law of England. References to Coke and Hale, Hawkin’s 
Pleas of the Crown, The Year Books, and Sir William 
Blackstone give the impression of unimpeachable authority 
to the practicing lawyer. 

Part II moves from the theory of responsibility to a 
consideration of the courts in New York City set up to 
administer the laws. The confusing complexity of the 
court system there is pinpointed in the first sentence of 
Chapter IV: “There exist in each county in New York 
City five courts endowed with criminal jurisdiction over 
Sienees of minors.” Ludwig proceeds to analyze in detail 
' * jurisdiction of (1) the Juvenile or Children’s Court, (2) 
he “/ Magistrates Court, (3) the Court of Special Ses- 
Sions, (4) Court of General Sessions, and (5) the Su- 


Preme Court. 

It Is a logical step from a discussion of the court organi- 
tation to a description of the formula by which such 
— are authorized to act. Here reference is made to 
€ provisions of the Youthful Offenders Law and the 
Y ‘ of offenders that come within them. Shortcomings 
. “fe law are pointed out. Suggestions are offered for 
Cae mments that should be made in the application 
of the law, such as smaller caseloads, additional personnel, 
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psychiatric services, and adequate salaries for the proba- 
tion staff in the Court of Special Sessions, which perhaps 


may be considered by some to be more a matter of 
administration than substantive law. Provisions of the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act from apprehension 
through parole are set forth. 

Part III is devoted to the history and development of 
probation from the time of John Augustus, the shoemaker 
(1785-1859), to its present use in the criminal courts 
in New York, and concludes with a discussion of the law 
concerning the sentencing and commitment of minors. 
Under “Probation,” the author covers conditions of pro- 
bation—duration, violation, revocation and release; while 
under “Sentence and Commitment” consideration is given 
to suspended sentences, indeterminate sentences, two or 
more convictions, habitual criminals, parole, and discharge. 

Part IV covers the law as it relates to the Protection of 
Young Persons. In six chapters Ludwig comments on the 
common law and statutory liability of parents for the 
acts of their children; the duty of the state to protect 
youth from the criminal sex offender; treatment of the 
sexual offender; the problems of child labor; hazards of 
illegal employment of children; and prevention of narcotic 
addiction by laws designed to regulate the possession, 
sale, and use of narcotics. Protection of infants from acts 
arising ex contractu and ex delicto receive attention. The 
law of guardianship and adoption is also considered. 

Part V is an Epilogue entitled “A Preface to Reform” 
wherein the author restates and comments upon the pur- 
poses of criminal justice. An appendix gives a reprint 
of the Youth Correction Authority Act. 

A wealth of legal material indispensable to students, 
teachers, professional social workers, and lawyers is to 
be found within the covers of this handbook. The subject 
matter is interestingly presented, carefully analyzed, and 
well documented. The impression gathered from reading 
the book is that it represents a lifetime of experience 
and research. 


Chicago, Iil. RALPH J. RILEY 


Law Reform and Judicial Administration 


The Challenge of Law Reform. By Justice 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. 194. $3.50. 


Chief Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt has given us in these 
lectures, delivered at the University of Virginia, one of 
the best available books on law reform and judicial ad- 
ministration. Perhaps because it is short, well written, 
and full of meat, it is the best. 

A former leader of the New Jersey bar, a former dean 
of the New York University Law School, a former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association and now chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of New Jersey, the author 
has had a unique opportunity to combine theory and 
practice. As chief justice he is now the administrative head 
of a unified court system which was established under the 
judiciary article of the state constitution which he drafted. 
The courts operate under rules of procedure and adminis- 
tration which he also drafted. They report to an adminis- 
trative office which he created. The result has been our 
best example of efficient judicial administration. 

The book is a must for all persons interested in judicial 
administration—which should include judges, lawyers, and 
law teachers—because it gives the views, based on ex- 
perience, of the most capable judicial administrator of 
our generation. This broad statement is susceptible of easy 
proof which is contained in the account in the book itself 
(Chapter IV) of the progress made in New Jersey. From 
one of the most backward states in the efficient dispatch 
of judicial business, in my opinion New Jersey now stands 
at the top. This was accomplished through a unified court 
system with an administrative head, an administrative 
office, the use of simple and easily compiled statistics in 
transferring judges to where they were needed and in 


increasing their output, and by providing them with a full 
arsenal of modern procedural devices. 
The publication of weekly reports of time spent by each 
1The most authoritative textbook on 


Minimum Sta 
Vanderbilt. 


judicial administration is 
rds of Judicial Administration, also by Chief Justice 
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individual judge on the bench, the requirement of the com- 
pulsory use ot pretrial procedure in practically all cases, 
regular reports on cases under advisement, and transfer 
provisions not dependent on the consent of the judge trans- 
ferred are credited by Chief Justice Vanderbilt with a 
large part of what has been accomplished. He mentions 
also the important help he has had from the Adminis- 
trative Office of the New Jersey Courts, directed with great 
ability first by Mr. Willard G. Woelper and now by Mr. 
Edward B. McConnell. 

When he was setting up his administrative system he 
was told that some of the measures would make him un- 
popular with the judges and others would be disliked by 
the lawyers. He invariably took the position that he was 
not engaged in a popularity contest, and the courts were 
run for the benefit of the people, not for the judges and 
lawyers. 

The book consists of five chapters dealing with the need 
for law reform, the necessity for better judges and better 
jurors, the desirability of a simplified judicial structure 
and procedure as exemplified in the federal courts and in 
New Jersey, the means of securing effective and prompt 
administration of justice, and finally, the modernizing of 
the law through law centers. 

In the chapter on judicial administration he comments 
with reference to failure of the federal courts to keep 
their dockets up to date during the period when through 
the reports of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts full information was available as to the 
increasing delays in some districts. 

There is no doubt that in a number of districts and 
particularly in some metropolitan areas the civil dockets 
of the federal trial courts are in arrears in spite of recom- 
mendations to Congress for additional judgeships and 
attempts which are constantly being made by individual 
courts to improve judicial administration. Chief Justice 
Vanderbilt blames this on three factors. First he cites the 
lack of an effective executive head in the federal judicial 
system. He explains this by saying that under the present 
organization executive authority is decentralized and 
vested in 11 circuit judicial councils. Second, he points to 
the failure to make effective use of the provisions for 
transferring judges from one district to another; and, 
third, he refers to the reluctance in the federal courts to 
make mandatory rules with reference to practices and 
procedures demonstrated to be of value which should be 
compulsory on the district court judges. 

There is not space enough here to comment at length 
on these suggested remedies. It can only be stated that 
if Congress had provided the judgeships requested by the 
Judicial Conference at the time they had been first asked 
for, and if nominaticns had been promptly made and 
Laskey grid confirmed in those judgeships, the federal zourts 
would not now have the shocking delays which exist in 
a few districts. 


Washington, D.C. WILL SHAFROTH 


Study of Delinquency Prevention Programs 


The Effectiveness of Delinquency Prevention 
Programs. By Helen L. Witmer and Edith Tufts. 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 
Pp. 50. 25 cents. 


Within the 50 pages of this little booklet lie a tremendous 
number of ideas for the betterment of delinquency pre- 
vention programs, no matter what their basis of opera- 
tion may be. The authors have cut cleanly through the 
maze of published material and laid bare the bony 
structure of programs sponsored by the various disciplines. 
In so doing they have presented the most clear-cut picture 
of not only the programs but also of the problems of each 
type. They have fixed the direction for future research 
and have provided a beginning point for it. 

Two general types of programs are described and evalu- 
ated in this monograph. There are those which deal 
sociologically with the environment and those which deal 
psychologically with individuals. In each area the authors 
have described rather fully several specific programs. 

Perhaps one of the greatest contributions of this work 
is the effective way in which the interrelatedness of pro- 
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grams and of disciplines is pointed out. As the authors say, 


“Not that there is a strict division between the two 
viewpoints or that either discipline maintains that 
it has the explanation for all delinquency; in fact not 
only do all agree that delinquency has many causes 
but each discipline is inclined to pay increasing atten- 
tion to the others’ ideas.” 


Although the conclusions reached by the authors are re. 
sonably disheartening, there are optimistic overtones. Their 
conclusions begin with the statement: 


“What does all this add up to, in knowledge about 
how to prevent or reduce delinquency? The answer, 
unfortunately, is ‘With certainty, rather little’.” 


This conclusion indicates the pressing need for better 
studies designed to evaluate program effectiveness or 
ineffectiveness. In a larger sense, however, it also indicates 
that at last we are beginning to learn something about 
human behavior and, more important, beginning to put 
some of this knowledge to work. The authors point this 
out by saying, 


“In these ways, then, the movement toward delin- 
ym prevention is beginning to evidence unified 
evelopment. Even so, the most general observation to 
be made about delinquency prevention is that as a 
body of scientific knowledge and practice it is just 
emerging from its infancy.” 


One other contribution which this work makes is to 
point out the near impossibility of developing a sound 
and effective program which will at the same time be 
dramatic or spectacular. This has long been one of tle 
prime difficulties facing workers in this field as they 
attempt to enlist support for their programs. It is a 
least comforting to receive this moral support. 

This monograph should be read and studied by every 
person—layman or professional—who is involved or in- 
terested in the prevention of delinquency. The insight into 
the programs which are described will bring to the reader 
many new ideas. As collateral reading or as course ma- 
terial for inservice staff training programs, this work will 
be invaluable. 


Springfield, EDWARD P. HOPPER 


Legal Psychiatry in England 


The Roots of Crime. Edited by Sir Norwood 
East. London: Butterworths, Ltd. Pp. 170. 30s. 


_ This 180-page symposium, edited by the generally recog- 
nized leader of legal psychiatry in Great Britain, is 4 
contribution of importance. Like most other symposiums, it 
is of somewhat uneven quality and presents varying points 
of view that are, on occasions, even contradictory. 

The first chapter, by the late Sir Norwood East, is 4 
rather formal and documented historical summary of Legal 
and Medical Advances in Criminology in England. This 
is followed by Desmond Curran’s chapter on a Psychiatric 
Approach to the Offender. This contribution is essentially 
sound and rather conservative in its point of view. It is 
interesting to note that English Law recognizes the cate- 
gory, “moral defectives.” These are the mental defectives 
who exhibit “strongly vicious criminal propensities.” With 
a nice British restraint the author states that a doctor 

ving evidence and undergoing cross examination in 4 

ritish court finds “that the procedure is less effective 
for the ascertainment of truth than it is for the detection 
of error, and less effective for the detection of error than 
it is for its exposure.” wd 

Dr. Scott, a member of the Maudsley staff and visiting 
psychiatrist to Brixton Prison, calls his chapter a Clinical 
Contribution. This embraces a discussion of many, phases 
of criminology, use of phychiatry by courts, criminal Te 
sonsibility, punishment, probation, etc. The author write 
with subtle humor. A large section of his chapter deals 
with the “spiv,” the English version of our “drape.’ He 
delineates the spiv with skill and discusses meaningfully 
his background and the dynamics of his behavior. 

The fourth chapter, Remedial and Educational Psych 
therapy During Penal Detention, by John Mackwood, 
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t interest. The author makes use primarily of 
psychoanalytic technique in treating individual cases. Al- 
though he clearly recognizes the inherent difficulties in 
treaung in prison many offenders who need individual 
therapy, he seems far more sanguine about the results than 
those who have pioneered in this country in the psycho- 
therapy of convicts. He also makes use of group therapy. 
it is surprising to find that in some instances he includes 
his analysands in the groups that he conducts. The author 
makes use of varied treatment techniques including four 
sex instruction lectures and intravenous injections of bar- 
biturates. He believes that often “mentally dull and literal, 
pragmatic individuals” can be treated more successfully in 
individual psychotherapy if they are engaged contempor- 
aneously in group therapy. He feels that group therapy 
is of special value to the “uncultured delinquent” who has 
not been exposed to accepted patterns of social behavior. 
Like most English writers he assumes that a genetic factor 
is primary in sexual inverts. 

W. Clifford, head of the Welfare Department of Saas 
and formerly a probation officer in Surrey, has an excellent 
chapter on probation. He begins by stating little known 
facts in this country: that English law provides only for 
probation of from 1 to 3 years and that the offenders must 
express consent in open court to being placed on probation. 
He gives an interesting account of “attendance centers” 
and “remand centers.” The probation officer in England 
is often responsible for the aftercare of individuals re- 
leased from penal institutions. It is the custom in England, 
in suspending sentence and placing an offender on proba- 
tion, to announce no definite sentence to be served on 
violation. The type and length of sentence is dependent in 
large measure on the type of violation. Psychiatric treat- 
ment may be made a condition of probation, but the 
maximum period of treatment can be only 1 year. There 
is leler an account of the committees composed of 
magistrates and others who supervise probation.  —s_—. 

The final chapter, The Magistrate and the Psychiatrist, 
by Frank J. Powell, a metropolitan police magistrate, who 
has worked in and around the courts for half a century, 
is quite different in tone from the rest of the volume. His 
guiding principle is that human beings are maladjusted to 
each other because they are “maladjusted to the claims of 
vital religion.” 

All in all, this is a worth-while volume and should have 
a place in any library on criminology. 


Baltimore, Md. MANFRED S. GUTTMACHER, M.D. 


Reports Received 


Alabama Corectional Research. Correctional Research 
Association, University, Alabama. April 1956. Pp. 31. This 
issue is devoted to the topic of parole. Among the articles 
are Pardle Prediction by Professor A. C. Schnur; A New 
Approach to Parole Preparation by Harold Kachelski, 
research analyst of the Michigan Department of Correc- 
tions; Parole Eligibility by Scovel Richardson, chairman 
of the U. S. Board of Parole; and Parole Supervision by 
ae Ferm, assistant director, Wisconsin Division of Cor- 
rection. 

Chicago Crime Commission (Annual Report). Chicago 
Crime Commission, 79 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill, 1955. Pp. 23. This report, subtitled “A Report on 
Chicago Crime for 1955,” is prepared by Virgil W. Peter- 
son, operating director of the Commission. It includes 
crime statistics in Chicago from 1951 to 1955. Other 
topics covered are burglary in Chicago, teen-age gangs, 
= a -—e plan for state supervision of law en- 

cement. 


Citizen Training Group, Inc. (Annual Report). Citizen 


Training Group, Inc., 48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
1955. Pp. 30. Founded in 1936 by Judge Perkins, this 
organization is the clinic affiliated with the Boston Ju- 
venile Court. Boys between the ages of 12 and 17 years, 
Placed on probation, are required to attend the citizenship 
training program covering a 12-week period. The program, 
Including education, psychiatric and casework services, 
and summer camp, are described in this report. 
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Curfew Laws, Florida Children’s Commission, 59A Cald- 
well Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 1956. Pp. 22. Because of 
the increased interest in curfew laws as a measure to 
control juvenile delinquency, this present study was under- 
taken by the Florida commission. It contains a review of 
some ot the early literature, curfew laws in various cities, 
and the curfew ordinance provisions in Florida municipal- 
ities. 

George W. Henry Foundation (Annual Report). The 
George W. Henry Foundation, Inc., 184 Eldridge Street, 
New York City 2. Pp. 12. The Foundation has been es- 
tablished to provide counsel on problems of psychosexual 
maladjustment. This report deals with the work of the 
Foundation, referrals, and includes several case reports. 

Juvenile Court Statistics, 1954. Children’s Bureau Sta- 
tistical Series, No. 31, 1956. U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, D. C. Pp. 20. Among 
the highlights published in this report are an 8 percent 
increase in delinquency cases in 1954 over 1953 and a 
56 percent increase since 1948. In 1954 over 2 percent of 
all children age 10 through 17 were involved in delinquency 
cases and over half of these were disposed of unofficially 
without petition or formal hearing. 

Juvenile Delinquency: A List of Resource Material. 
February 1956. Juvenile Delinquency Digest, 33 Union 
Square West, New York City 3. Pp. 10. This is the second 
reference list published and lists magazine articles, pamph- 
lets, periodicals, and books published between April and 
December 1955. 

Problems Presented in the Juvenile and Domestic Re- 
lations Court (Annual Report). Domestic Relations Court, 
Hall of Records, Newark, N.J. Pp. 37. This report notes 
some positive factors in Essex County this year. There 
were fewer delinquents in 1955 than in 1954. Essex 
Youth House, a new detention facility, will be dedicated 
this year. The new Youth Aid Bureau in Newark is prov- 
ing very constructive. A second judge has been added to 
the court. And the Municipal Juvenile Conference Com- 
mittees are making positive contributions to prevention at 
the local level. 


The Persistent Problem of the Homosexual. A Social 
Approach. The George W. Henry Foundation, Inc., 184 
Eldridge Street, New York City 2. Pp. 11. This is a reprint 
of a paper by Alfred A. Gross, executive secretary of the 
Foundation read before the Charlotte, N.C., Mental Hy- 


giene Society and discusses the problem of the sex variant 
in our society. 


Books Received 


Delinquency: The Juvenile Offender in America Today. 
By Herbert A. Bloch and Frank T. Flynn. New York: 
Random House, 1956. Pp. 576. $7.95. 

For the Family in Court. Prepared by the Committee on 
Public Affairs. New York: Community Service Society of 
New York. Pp. 42. 25 cents. 

International Review of Criminal Policy, No. 9. New 
York: United Nations, 1956. $1.75. 

Juvenile Offenders Before the Court. By Max Griinhut. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1956. Pp. 141. 21s. 

Manual for Prosecuting Attorneys, Vols. 1 and 2. Edited 
by Morris Ploscowe. New York: Practising Law Institute, 
1956. Pp. 696. $5.00. (Paper). 

Mental Health Planning for Social Action. By George 
S. Stevenson, M.D. New York: McGraw Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1956. $6.50. 

Police Drugs. By Jean Rolin. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. Pp. 190. $4.75. 

Reaching Adolescents Through a Court Clinic. New 
York: New York City Youth Board, 1955. 

Reaching the Group: An Analysis of Group Work 
Methods Used With Teen-Agers. New York: New York 
City Youth Board, 1956. Pp. 74. 
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News From the Field 


Congress Provides 90 Additional 
Probation Officer Positions 


The Congress of the United States in its appropriation 
to the United States Courts for the fiscal year 1957 
granted funds for the appointment of 90 additional pro- 
bation officers and 90 clerk-stenographers. Last year the 
Congress provided 71 new probation officer positions and 
48 clerks. The 161 probation officer positions lower the 
caseload of the federal probation system from 117 to 78. 

The caseload, according to Louis J. Sharp, chief of the 
federal probation system, is computed on a unit basis, 
giving a weight of 1 unit for each case supervised during 
the month and 4 units for each presentence investigation 
completed. If an officer supervises 60 probationers and 
parolees and completes an average of 5 presentence in- 
vestigations, Sharp explains, his caseload is 80. 

Of the 71 new probation officer positions provided last 
year, 69 had been filled as of the close of the fiscal year. 
All but 2 of the 69 officers met the requirements of both 
education and experience recommended by the Judicial 
Conference of the United States; however, these two had 
fulfilled in part the requirement of 2 years’ experience 
in correctional and related fields. All of the 69 were college 
graduates. 

Thirty-five percent of the 69 officers appointed to new 
positions had master’s degrees. 


Police Commissioner Suggests 
How To Prevent Kidnapings 


Police Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy of New York 
City has issued to the public the following list of instruc- 
tions on how to prevent possible kidnapings and what to 
do in the event a kidnaping occurs: 

1. Be alert at all times to the possibility of such an 
occurrence. Parental supervision should never be relaxed. 

2. Be sure you know the whereabouts of your children 
every hour of the day and night. 

3. Never leave young children alone and unprotected, 
either at home or at play. 

4. Instruct children to inform you immediately of any 
strangers loitering in the vicinity of schools, ig gy 
or homes and of any approaches made to them by 
strangers, either male or female. Warn them never to 
accept candy, gifts, or rides from strangers. 

. Make certain doors, windows, and screens are securely 
locked at night. 

6. Keep doors to children’s rooms open so any unusual 
sounds may be detected. 

7. Make certain such rooms are not easily accessible 
from the outside. 

8. If it becomes necessary to leave children at home 
alone instruct them to keep doors and windows locked 
and never to admit a stranger. Warn them to call police 
if any prowlers attempt to enter. 

9. Keep the house well lighted and avoid obvious indi- 
cations that parents are not at home. 

10. Do not advertise family finances or household routines. 

If kidnaping occurs, Commissioner Kennedy recommends 
the following: 

1. Notify your police deportment and the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation immediately. 

. Maintain complete secrecy about the abduction, ex- 
cept to investigating officers. 

3. Do not touch or disturb anything at the scene. 
Z 4. Be calm. Try to maintain a normal routine around the 

ouse. 

5. Cooperate fully with law-enforcement officers. Provide 
them with all the information that you can. Depend on 
their judgment and experience. It is their prime responsi- 
bility to insure the safe return of the victim. 


New Narcotics Law 
Increases Penalties 


The Narcotic Control Act of 1956 (Public Law 724) F< 
enacted July 18, 1956, carries a possible death penalty §j0 
for the sale of heroin by persons 18 and over to person § | 
under 18. The law specifically states that such an offende 
“may be fined not more than $20,000, and shall be in. & 
prisoned for life, or for not less than 10 years, excep 
that the offender shall suffer death if the jury in it 
discretion shall so direct.” 

Under the new law a person convicted of selling illicit 
drugs may not receive probation nor be granted parole. 

For nonsale narcotic or marihuana offenses under the 
internal revenue code the new act provides that the offender § 9 
shall be imprisoned not less than 2 years or more than 1) f 
years. Probation and parole may be granted on the first} 
offense, but not in any subsequent conviction for possession, f ! 
For a second offense, the offender shall be imprisoned not | 
less than 5 or more than 20 years. For a third or subsequent 
offense, the offender shall be imprisoned for not less than} 
10 years or more than 40 years. In each instance the] 
offender in addition to imprisonment may be fined not} 
more than $20,000. 

For selling illicit drugs the penalty is imprisonment for 
not less than 5 years or more than 20 years and a possible > 
fine not in excess of $20,000. For a second or subsequent 
offense the offender shall be imprisoned not less than 10F al 
years or more than 40 years and, in addition, may be} by 
fined not more than $20,000. Neither probation nor parole 
may be granted in any instance where the offense in-} U: 
volves sale of narcotics. di 

The new law also permits alien offenders to be deported, 
allows narcotic agents to carry firearms, outlaws heroin y 
except for scientific research purposes, and_ provides} ' 
immunity from prosecution for witnesses testifying in} \ 
narcotic cases. 


New Salary Scale Approved for 
Federal Probation Officers * 


At its September 1955 meeting the Judicial Conference 
of the United States approved a salary schedule which in- 
creases the starting salary for newly appointed probation} 
officers to GS-9 ($5,440—$6,250) and raises the ceiling 
grade of probation officers to GS-11 ($6,390—$7,465). The 
new salary schedule went into effect July 2. hi 

The amended salary schedule also provides for the fol- } + 
lowing new ceiling grades: chief probation officers off , 
metropolitan districts, GS-14 ($10,320—$11,395); deputy },, 
chief probation officers, GS-13 ($8,990—$10,065) ; and chief 
probation officers of smaller districts, also in GS-13. § 

The new salary schedule provides for a supervising 
probation officer in GS-12 ($7,570—$8,645). Supervising 
probation officers may be authorized in offices having more | j 
than six officers in the ratio of one supervising probation g 
officer for every six officers. 


House of Lords Delays 
Abolition of Hanging 


The bill to abolish the penalty of hanging for murder, 
which had passed the House of Commons, was defeated 
in the House of Lords. The action was not unexpect 
means that the bill must be presented once again in the § 
lower house. If repassed there, it will become law auto #1 
matically. 

An interesting aspect of the debate in the House 0 
Lords was the change in attitude of the Anglican bishops 
Only one of them voted for retention of the death penalty. 
Church opinion has moved strongly toward ending = 
hanging penalty, and the bishops have recognized th# 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 75 


Reader’s Digest Tells of Osborne Prisoner Blood Donors 
Association’s Job-Finding Efforts Outstrip Civilians 
During the last 25 years the Osborne Association, a pri- “Prisoners are the most faithful donors of blood,” 


risoners-aid organization with headquarters in New according to a survey completed in April by the Spectator, 
York City, has found employment for some 15,000 former Michigan State Prison inmate newspaper. It was the first 
prisoners. The July Reader’s Digest told how the Associa- complete tally of prisoner donations ever made. : 
tion’s director of vocational placement, Robert R. Hannum American and Canadian prisoners gave 53,457 pints 
9g) daily stakes his reputation guaranteeing the honesty of of blood in the year ending June 30, 1955, the survey 
;) job applicants whom most employers fear and distrust. shows. Figures were furnished by the Red Cross regional 
y Qn the surface, ex-safecrackers, pickpockets, auto directors and include only blood given by inmates of state 
ie ‘thieves and other former convicts look like poor job risks, and federal prisons. Donations from jails are not in- 
the article states. Yet 7 out of every 10 men who show up cluded. 
at Osborne are accepted for placement, and jobs are found Prison inmates far outstripped civilian donors per- 
* ‘or about 20 every week. Hannum’s screening technique is centagewise, with one out of every three eligible prisoners 
. so realiable, the article continues, that some of America’s on the continent giving blood, the survey disclosed. 
icit | strictest bonding companies will bond men he vouches for. The Michigan Reformatory at Ionia holds the blood 
. A prison record bars a person in peacetime from the donation crown for American prisons. At one drive in- 
the | armed forces and may disqualify him for civil service. A mates gave a round of 1,000 pints of blood, with 80.3 per- 
bs ‘dozen states refuse him a driving license and thus block cent of the population donating. } 
: 1 | him from any job requiring operation of a car or truck. In At the United State Penitentiary at Lewisburg, Penn- 
‘rst | many states a parolee must inform a prospective employer Sylvania, inmates averaged 3% pints per man for the 
ion, | of his criminal past during the first job interview. Quaran- year compared with an average of one-third pint per 
not} tined from many kinds of honest jobs, the article points eligible donor in the Pennsylvania region. 
rent } out, “it’s not surprising that about 40 percent of ex-pri- 
han soners revert to crime.” 
the} Hannum first reviews the ex-prisoner’s prison record, JU, §. Prison Population 
not | giving priority to first offenders, trusties, those who volun- is 
teered as medical guinea pigs, and to “graduates” of prison Shows Drop in 1956 
ba Eine ternal competent in such skills as brick- James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of 
ent}, The Association places men from federal prisons and Prisons, reports that the population of federal prisons 
1 10} all state prisons except New York’s, the latter being helped had decreased slightly as of June 30. 
: be } by the New York State Prison Association. The slight drop has not, however, alleviated overcrowded 
role} Austin H. MacCormick, professor of criminology at the conditions in major institutions, Bennett said. 


in} University of California, at Berkeley, is the executive The federal prison population on. June 30, 1956, was 
director of the Osborne Association. 


20,374, down 336 from the previous year. 
ted, The only significant decrease in the type of prisoner 
‘dec | V- A. Leonard To Edit confined, Bennett stated, was in immigration violators. 
in “ . There were 2,400 less immigration violators committed. 
> 0) New Police Magazine 


The number of military prisoners received increased by 
Police, a new bimonthly magazine devoted to the develop- 600. 
ment of police career service and professionalization will 
appear in its first issue early this fall. The journal will be Strictly Busi 
edited by V. A. Leonard, professor of police administration rictiy business 
“ at the State College of Washington. For years the late 
+" August Vollmer, often referred to as “the world’s great ST 
tion | Pouceman,” urged the establishment of a professional 
‘i journal devoted to the interests of law-enforcement service 
the and administration. Ps 
_ The first issue will include articles on vision and driving 
“tol hazards, safety seat belts, railroad police, lie deception 
ee" tests, traffic control, the public defender, how to handle 
ale abnormal people, protecting school children, handwriting . 
Tiel analysis, and police public relations in smaller communities. . 
_ The journal will be published by Charles C. Thomas, 


ising Springfield, Illinois. The subscription cost is $8 a year. —_—_—_—_ 


_ American Academy of Forensic 
Sciences Publishes New Journal 

The Journal of Forensic Sciences is the title of the new 
Official publication of the American Academy of Forensic 


iences. It deals with the use of the sciences in the evalua- 


rder, | tion and attemped settlement of problems concerned with 
sated | the public interest. 


d. It} Articles will fall into seven classifications: psychiatry, ; 
| Pathology, jurisprudence, criminalistics, questioned docu- 
au” | ments, and immunology. Each issue of the journal will 
wal —_— at least one article in these seven areas. = 


hops. ditor of the journal is Samuel A. Levinson, M.D., 
salty. | Pt0fessor of pathology at the University of Illinois college 
y the of medicine and professorial lecturer in the forensic “The jurors have a question, Sir—does a ‘straight’ 
that Pepe - the University of Chicago. He is a past presi- beat a ‘full house’?” 
ent of the AAFS, 


Reprinted by special permission NEA Service, Inc. 
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76 FEDERAL PROBATION 


Los Angeles Probation Department 
Appoints Full-Time Psychiatrist 


Dr. M. M. Campbell has been appointed a full-time 
staff psychiatrist at the Los Angeles County probation 
sana according to Karl Holton, chief probation 
officer. 

For several years Dr. cones served as consultant on 
the staff of the Eastern State Hospital at Spokane, 
Washington, and until recently was acting superintendent 
and clinical director. He also served as consultant to the 
Veterans Administration and the Mental Hygiene Clinic 
at Spokane. His experience at the Eastern State Hospital 
included preparation of psychiatric surveys of the crimi- 
nally insane and sexual psychopaths for the department 
of institutions of the State of Washington. 

Dr. Campbell is certified by the American Board of 
Neurology and Psychiatry, and is a diplomate of the 
American Board of Medical Examiners and a fellow of the 
American Psychiatric Association. 


185,069 Were Serving Sentences 
In Prisons at Close of 1955 


At the close of 1955 a total of 185,069 prisoners were 
serving sentences in state and federal prisons and refor- 
matories, according to National Prisoner Statistics re- 
leased in July by the Federal Bureau of Prisons. This 
number marked the highest prison population since the 
uniform series was initiated at the close of 1939. 

Though the 1955 year-end count of prisoners was at 
an all-time high, it was greater by only 1.7 percent, or 
8,018 prisoners, than the 182,051 confined a year earlier. 
Thus, 1955 marked a decline in the rate of increase of 
the United States prison population which began with 
a 3.2 percent decrease in 1953 and increased to 5.4 per- 
cent in 1954. 

Thirty-three states and the District of Columbia had 
increases in prisoners confined. Only three, however, (New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, and Florida) showed relatively 
substantial increases. 

For the country as a whole there were 114 state and 
federal prisoners confined on December 31, 1955, for each 
100,000 of the civilian population. The individual state 
rates ranged from 35.6 in North Dakota to 243.1 in the 
District of Columbia. 

For the first time since 1951 court commitments to 
state and federal institutions decreased. In 1955 there 
were 77,503 new commitments—fewer by 2,443, or 3.1 per- 
cent, than the 79,946 received from the courts in 1954. The 
decrease in court commitments was relatively greater in 
federal institutions than for state. Federal commitments 
numbered 15,286, less by 1,399, or 8.4 percent, than the 
16,685 received in 1954. This decline was due primarily 
0 the commitment of fewer violators of the immigration 
aws. 


Visitors From Free China 
Impressed by Probation 


“When we return to our country, we shall recommend 
to our government the establishment of a probation sys- 
tem for juveniles.” These are the words of three visiting 
officials from Free China (Formosa) who came to the 
United States in January and spent 8 months studyin 
court practices, probation and parole, and penal an 
correctional institutions. 

The visitors are Pong-jen Kuh, senior procurator of 
the Supreme Court for the Republic of China; Chung 
Shan Wang, secretary of China’s Judicial Department; 
and Wei-Hwei Liao, prosecutor in the Taipai District 
Court. 

The three officials have visited a number of federal 
probation offices and federal prisons and also participated 
in the inservice training institute for federal probation 
officers held at Buffalo in July. 


Louisiana Inmates Cross Insanity 
Border in Medical Research Test 


Two men serving time at the Louisiana State Penite. 
tiary at Angola became the first humans in whom fil 
symptoms of schizophrenia ever were induced when they 
volunteered to help in the exploration of unknown region; 
of the mind and to tell how life looks on the far side of 
insanity. 

Schizophrenia, a mental illness involving loss of contac 
with reality, was induced in the two volunteers by in. 
jecting a substance taken from the blood of psychotic 
patients. 

The experiments are being conducted by the depart. 

ment of psychiatry and neurology at the Tulane University 
medical school. The findings of the experiment were re. 
ported at a meeting of the American Psychiatric Associ. 
ation in Chicago. 
_ “Both subjects developed a full-blown classical picture 
in every detail of schizophrenia,” the doctors said. The 
subjects described what they felt and saw while under 
the influence of the substance. 

The experiments are being conducted to study the con- 
cept that mental illness is associated with specific physi- 
ological and chemical causes. Further tests are scheduled 
at Angola. Although the prisoners receive no compen- 
sation, many have asked to participate. 


Myrl E. Alexander Author of ° 
Book on Jail Administration 


Should jailers be taught judo? How much should jailers 
be paid? What’s this business about civil rights? What 
medications should be available to handle minor medical 
problems? What kind of gas should be kept in the jail 
and when should it be used? 

Answers to these and hundreds of other questions re- 
lating to best practices in jail management will be found 
in Jail Administration, a new book to be released this fall 
by Charles C. Thomas, publisher, of Springfield, Illinois. 
The volume is by Myrl E. Alexander, assistant director 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons and president of the 
American Correctional Association. 

The book is one of the Police Science Series edited by 
er V. A. Leonard of the State College of Washing- 

n. 


Pennsylvania’s Penal Commission 
Proposes 11-Point Program of Study 


The Governor’s commission on penal and correctional 
affairs has reported to Governor George M. Leader of 
Pennsylvania an 11-point program of study and review 
that it will undertake. 

The 9-member commission reports in an advisory ¢a 
pacity directly and solely to the Governor and has un- 
limited scope of interest and inquiry into the apprehension, 
custody, and rehabilitation of offenders. ; 

11-point program submitted to the Governor 

cludes: (1) development of a state correctional policy; 
(2) review of probation and parole services; (3) review 
of prison labor; (4) review of release policies and pro 
cedures; (5) review of personnel recruitment; (6) study 
of sentencing; (7) review of juvenile courts; (8) survey 
of county jails; (9) study and review of criminal statistics 
and research; (10) study of a separate department of 
correction; and (11) review of boards of trustees for cor 
rectional institutions. 

The commission, composed of private citizens not 
the state payroll with a professional] interest in problems 
of correction and rehabilitation, serves without salary. 
They receive staff assistance from the Bureau of Corre 
tion of the Justice Department. 

Professor Thorsten Sellin of the University of Pent 
sylvania is chairman of the commission. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Paul J. Gernert Named Chairman 
Of Pennsylvania Parole Board 


Following a 10-year tour of duty with the Department 
of the Army, the United States High Commission in Ger- 
many, and the American Embassy, Paul J. Gernert 
returned to the United States on May 2 and on that date 
was appointed a member of the Pennsylvania Board of 
Parole - designated by the Governor to be chairman of 
the Board. 

Gernert entered prison service in 1934 as a guard at 
the Berks County Prison at Reading, and was promoted to 
deputy warden and warden. He served as warden for 9 
years prior to recruitment by the United States Army 
in 1946 for duty with the occupation in Germany. From 
1946 to 1949 he was chief of prisons for the state of 
Baden-Wuerttemberg and from 1949 to 1953 he served as 
prison officer and supervisor of paroles, and as a member 
of the High Commissioner’s parole and clemency board. 
From 1953 to 1956 he was United States parole officer for 
war criminals in Germany. 

In 1943-1944 Gernert was president of the National 
Jail Association. 


80 Percent of Federal 
Parolees “Go Straight”’ 


During the first 6 months of 1956, a total of 2,299 federal 
prisoners were granted parole and 449 parole violator 
warrants were issued, according to Scovel Richardson, 
chairman of the Federal Board of Parole. 

The ratio of violators continues the success rate of fed- 
eral parolees, which has remained at about 80 percent for 
the past 7 years, Richardson said in his semiannual report 
to Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr. 


Carnival By Dick Turner 


T. M. Rog. U.S. Pat Off 
Copr. 1955 by NEA Service, Inc. 


“De story youse have just heard is true—only de names 
have been changed to protect de innocent!” 


Reprinted by special permission NEA Service, Inc. 
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Crime in Denmark 
On the Decrease 


Serious crimes in Denmark are becoming increasingly 
rare, according to a recent release by North American 
News Alliance. “We have had about 8 or 9 murders in the 
past 3 years,” said Inspector Alex Haslund, chief of 
Copenhagen’s criminal police. “That’s not bad for a city 
of a million inhabitants.” 

Haslund attributes Denmark’s low crime rate to the 
nation’s police methods. “Our policemen,” said the in- 
spector, “make it a point of knowing every boy and girl 
along their beats. They are not something to be feared, 
our police, but they are friends. We especially stress the 
friendship angle.” 

Two thousand Copenhagen police, the inspector con- 
tinued, spend extra hours directing youth activities. These 
extra hours really pay off, he said. “We find that the officer 
who plays a great deal on the boys’ football fields has little 
trouble on his beat.” 

Denmark has no capital punishment and criminals are 
considered more as sick men than wrongdoers, asserted the 
inspector. We believe that the more you punish a man 
the more bitter he becomes. 

Inspector Haslund pointed out that alcoholism was 
negligible in Denmark. Despite the high cost of alcoholic 
beverages there has been no case of bootlegging reported 
for the last 3 years. 


Use of “Truth Serum’’ Criticized 
By Colorado Medical Director 


Innocent persons under the influence of “truth serums” 
may confess to crimes they never committed, it is charged 
in the July-August issue of the Northwestern University 
Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police Science. 

Use of sodium amytal and other drugs by police in- 
vestigators is sharply criticized in an article by Dr. John 
M. Macdonald, assistant medical director of the Colorado 
Psychopathic Hospital and for many years a consulting 
psychatrist to the district courts of Colorado. 

“Persons under the influence of drugs are very sug- 
gestible,’” Dr. Macdonald asserts. “False or misleading 
answers may be given, especially when questions are im- 
properly phrased.” 

Such confessions often result in a miscarriage of justice, 
Dr. Macdonald charges. “Or,” he says “they may inter- 
rupt the criminal investigation at a crucial time and enable 
the real criminal to escape detection.” 

Dr. Macdonald says also that many guilty suspects are 
able to lie while under the drugs. Experience shows, he 
says, that criminals who confess under narcosis would 
most likely have confessed as a result of skillful inter- 
rogation without use of drugs. 

“The suspect who is able to withstand competent and 
prolonged interrogation is usually able to withstand in- 
vestigation under narcosis,” Dr. Macdonald concludes. 
“The only person likely to gain in these circumstances is 
the criminal who may strengthen the effectiveness of his 
denials in the eyes of a credulous jury.” 


Frederick J. Ludwig Heads 
NYC’s Juvenile Bureau 


Captain Frederick Joseph Ludwig, attorney, author, and 
formerly a high school teacher and law professor, has been 
appointed to command New York City’s Juvenile Aid 
Bureau, a unit of the police department assigned to deal 
with delinquent children. 

Captain Ludwig is an expert on teen-age problems, ac- 
cording to Police Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy. He 
is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of the College of the City of 
New York, has a master’s degree from that institution, 
and received his law degree from Columbia University. 
He was a high school teacher in social science before join- 
ing the police department in 1940. During a leave of 
absence he taught law at the University of Nebraska 
college of law and at St. John’s University. 
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Keys Left in Car Are a 
Welcome to Auto Thieves 


“If your car keys are left in the ignition or in the car, 
you are saying ‘welcome’ to an auto thief.” This is the mes- 
sage on a card issued by the Commissioner of Public Safety 
and the Chief of Police of St. Paul, Minnesota, in coopera- 
tion with the St. Paul Automobile Club and the Greater St. 
Paul Safety Council. 

On the reverse side of the card is a ey wer message 
prepared in the form of an acrostic, the first letters of each 
paragraph spelling the word “Guilty.” The message reads: 


ARE YOU... 


G uilty of not locking the ee and doors of your 
unattended automobile? You are violating the ordi- 
nance if you don’t. f 

U nlocked cars may be ransacked or taken for a wild 
ride by juvenile drivers, endangering your property 
and others’ lives. 

I deal hunting grounds for the car thief are the dimly 
14 street, unlocked garage, and overnight parking 


L oss of your car is a serious economic blow. Insurance 
premiums are based on costs. Discourage theft and 
you reduce your costs. 

T he average car thief is 15-16 years old, weak willed, 
tempted. Don’t tempt him with your auto- 
mobile. 

Y ears wasted in prison may be saved for some young 
man if you take a moment to be careful e 
cars are usually stolen cars. 


Michigan State U. To Offer Master’s 
Degree in Police Administration 


The school of police administration and public safety at 
Michigan State University, already the nation’s largest 
and most comprehensive of its kind, will double its major 
study areas to six this fall and add a full master’s degree 
program. 

Students at Michigan State for the first time will be 
offered degrees in corrections work, highway traffic ad- 
ministration, and industrial security. Major study areas 
already include law enforcement, police science, and crime 
prevention. 

All six major fields will be made available also to grad- 
uate students who are drawn from the undergraduate 
program and all phases of professional police and law- 
enforcement work. 

“Most important in the school’s expansion will be the 
increased ability to do research on the graduate level and 
our move into the correctional field which is concerned 
with prison, parole, and probation work,” announced 
Professor Arthur F. Brandstatter, former Detroit and 
East Lansing police official who heads the school. 

Probably the most critical need today in law enforce- 
ment, Profesor Brandstatter said, is a thorough program 
of research. Police personnel work—recruitment, selec- 
tion, and evaluation of qualified people—and delinquency 
control and corrections are among the areas in which re- 
search is most needed. We must have more of the highest 
caliber people in law enforcement, from patrolman to 
administrator, to make the progress we can and should 
achieve, he said. 

Selected to head the graduate program is Dr. James J. 
Brennan, a member of the New York City police depart- 
ment for 21 years before joining the MSU staff in 1954. 

Dr. Brennan was director of training in the juvenile 
division at the time he left the New York department. He 
is the author of several works on police handling of ju- 
venile offenders. 
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877 Committed to Date Under 
Federal Youth Corrections Act 


As of June 30, 1956 a total of 877 youth offenders ha; 
been received from federal courts by the Youth Divisiq, 
since January 1954 when the Federal Youth Correction; 
Act went into effect, according to George J. Reed, chair. 
man of the Division. A total of 204 have been release 
on parole and only 41 violator warrants have been issuej, 
In three instances the warrant was withdrawn. 

Fifty-eight youth offenders have been committed to the 
Division for observation and study prior to sentencing 
by the court, Reed said. 

Nineteen is the average age of the youth offender x 
the time of commitment, d pointed out. Ten percent 
had no prior arrests. On the other hand, nearly 36 per. 
cent had been arrested four or more times. 

Forty-six percent had no previous commitments; 33 
percent had one prior commitment; 11 percent had two 
prior commitments; and 10 percent had three or more 
prior commitments. 

Ten percent had never been on probation, Reed said, 
Seventeen percent had been on probation once; 27 percent 
on probation twice; and 46 percent had been on probation 
three or more times. 

Sixty-eight percent of the offenders were convicted 
of auto theft and approximately 9 percent were involved 
in forgery, the second highest offense category. 

The average school grade claimed by the youth offenders 
was 8.3 grades, Reed continued. The average grade 
achievement as reflected in the Stanford Education Test, 
however, was the fifth grade. 

Nine-six percent of all youth offenders committed 
were sent to the Federal Correctional Institution at 
Ashland, Kentucky, according to Reed. This does not 
include the 58 sent there for observation and study 
prior to sentence. 

The 877 offenders committed to the Youth Division came 
from 47 of the 55 districts in which facilities under 
the act are currently available, Reed concluded. 


UN Studies Treatment of Juvenile 
Delinquents in Various Countries 


The treatment of juvenile delinquency in Australia and 
New Zealand is surveyed in the issue of the International 
Review of Criminal Policy released in June by the United 
Nations. 

The review is a journal of applied criminological science 
prepared by the UN Bureau of Social Affairs to facilitate 
the exchange of technical information among governments 
and workers in the field of prevention of crime and treat- 
ment of offenders. The Review is issued twice a year. 

The article on New Zealand and Australia is the sixth 
of a series of comparative regional studies of existing 
practices in the treatment of juvenile delinquency. The 
other five studies—on North America, Europe, Latin 
America, Asia and the Far East, and the Middle East— 
have been published as monographs over the past few 
years. 

The new 175-page Review also contains two articles 
contributed by the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Orgaization and the World Health Organiza- 
tion. The first deals with the educational aspects of ju- 
venile delinquency and the other with the detection of the 
predelinquent juvenile. 


If liberty and equality are chiefly to be found in democ- 
racy they will be best attained when all persons alike 
share in the government to the utmost.—Aristotle 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


Warden Walter P. Jacquot of the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Tallahassee, Florida, was named warden of 
the Federal Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, on July 1. 
He succeeds Warden Robert P. Hagerman. Warden Jacquot 
entered the federal prison service in 1933 as a custodial 
officer. 

Sheriff Joseph Lohman, Ph.D., in looking over a cir- 
lating library list for inmates of the Cook County Jail 
at Chicago, banned one volume entitled You Can Escape. 
In the book the author tells about his 30 escapes from 
penal institutions. 

Thomas L. Barnes and Raymond H. Clark, federal pro- 
bation officers at Cincinnati, have been lecturing on pro- 
bation, parole, corrections, and crime prevention at the 
Cincinnati Police Training School. 

Bnai B’rith at its triennial convention in Washington 
in May announced plans for a nationwide program to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency. The program emphasizes the 
need for increasd parent responsibility, more state aid to 
dependent children to enable their mothers to stay at 
home, specialized training of police officials working 
with juveniles, and teen-age counseling and guidance both 
for delinquents and nondelinquents. 

William Humboldt Bannan, warden of the State Prison 
of Southern Michigan, at Jackson, was awarded the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Public Administration at the 
commencement exercises of Western Michigan College in 
June. Warden Bannan, who has been in prison work 37 
years, was called from the Ionia Reformatory where he was 
deputy warden to the State Prison at Jackson on July 10, 
1952 at the time of the riot. In the granting of the degree 
he was cited for his outstanding work at the Jackson in- 
stitution. 

Dr. Robert P. Hagerman, warden of the Federal Re- 
formatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, on July 1 became warden 
and medical officer in charge at the Medical Center for 
Federal Prisoners at Springfield, Missouri. He succeeds 
Dr. Ivan W. Steele who is being transferred to an assign- 
ment elsewhere in accordance with the policy of the United 
States Public Health Service. Dr. Hagerman has been 
with the Federal Bureau of Prisons since 1931. 


John LeRoy Graham, federal probation officer at 
Florence, South Carolina, was featured in a news story 
about probation in the July 7 issue of the Charleston News 
and Courier. The news item tells how “A Three-Time Loser 
Gets Probation and Carves Out a New Life.” 


Kentucky now has a new law designed to give the state 
an effective probation and parole program. The enactment 
— 3 years of effort by citizens, the press, and some 
public officials. Highlights of the new legislation are 
summarized in the May 1956 issue of the NPPA News on 
Deinquoncy and Crime Prevention, Control, and Treat- 

nt. 


Catcher Roy Campanella of the Brooklyn Dodgers is 
pictured with an arm full of bats in a teen-age ad used in 
New York City’s current advertising campaign against de- 
linqueney. The poster says “Don’t be a sucker for a bad 
pitch. J. D. (juvenile delinquency) is the hard way to get 
nowhere.” The ad is signed by Campanella. 

_Dr. Joseph K. Bolough of Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity in Ohio is standardizing a multiple-choice test devised 
by William C. Kvaraceus of Boston University in the hope 
of being able to determine delinquency tendencies in chil- 


afin C. Taylor has been named warden at the United 
— Penitentiary at Lewisburg. Taylor has been in the 
= prison service over 20 years and was associate 


en at Lewisburg at the time of his appointment as 
warden, 


oe, Bath Tufts of the University of Southern California 


of social welfare started on August 1 to assist the 

a Angeles County probation department in the develop- 
_— of a research project to evaluate the effectiveness of 
jn 20 experimental caseloads of 50 each and also to 
uate the entire casework program of the department. 


Ezra Hedaya, district attorney from Jerusalem, Israel, 
came to the United States in April to spend 4 months 
studying courts and probation practices in this country. 

The New Jersey State Senate on May 24 defeated a bill 
which would make parents responsible for public or pri- 
vate property damage by their children. 

The Groves Conference on Marriage and Family will be 
held April 29 to May 1, 1957, at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing. The conference will be under the di- 
rection of the Department of Home Management and Child 
Development. 

Merle R. Schneckloth, formerly associate warden at the 
California State Prison at Soledad, has been appointed 
warden of the Washington State Prison at Walla Walla. 
He served 10 years in California’s correctional service. 

California’s Department of Corrections opened its sixth 
seasonal forest camp in June. Located at Tahoe National 
Forest, the camp will be in operation through October. 
Approximately 30 Folsom prison inmates are employed at 
the camp. 

The American Correctional Association’s committee on 
research and planning has received from the New York 
Foundation a grant of $5,600 for research to be directed 
by Dr. Peter P. Lejins, sociology professor at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland and chairman of the committee. The 
funds will be used to determine the effectiveness and 
progress of correctional thinking over the years. 

Michigan State Reformatory inmates at Ionia have 
raised sufficient funds to adopt three refugee children 
through Foster Parents, Inc. They are a 9-year-old 
Italian girl, an 8-year-old Polish boy, and a 4-year-old 
Korean girl. 

Connecticut State Prison authorities are plannin 
$16 million plant. James V. Bennett, Austin 
Cormick, Kenyon J. Scudder, and E. R. C 
sultants to the planning committee. 


Karl Holton, chief probation officer for the Los Angeles 
Songs | probation department, is a member of the Amer- 
ican Bar Foundation survey committee on probation, 
sentence, and parole. 

Jerome Walters, probation attendant at the Los Angeles 
County’s Camp Oak Grove, won the 1500-meter race at the 
final Olympic tryouts held at the Coliseum June 30. He 
will represent the United States at the 1956 Olympics at 
Melbourne, Australia, in November. Walters was one of 
the four members of the team at the Modesto relays that 
recently broke the world record for the 2-mile relay. 


Philip G. Green, director of the division of juvenile de- 
linquency services of the United States Children’s Bureau, 
will be the principal speaker at the 25th annual conference 
of the Federation of Community Coordinating Councils 
at the University of California at Los Angeles, October 6. 

Stanley Brady, producer of Teen-Age Trials, a regular 
feature of TV Station KRCA at Los Angeles, has donated 
to the Los Angeles County probation department a 25- 
minute film portraying information about the department’s 
Juvenile Hall and Camp Hondo. The 16 mm. silent film will 
be used for training purposes and as the basis for dis- 
cussion of the detention and junior camp program of Los 
Angeles County. 

Donald L. Otis, a guard at the New York State Depart- 
ment of Correction reception center at Elmira, was selec- 
ted by Commissioner Thomas J. McHugh to attend the 
Annual Congress of Correction at Los Angeles as a guest 
of the American Correctional Association. Otis was chosen 
from a list composed of two candidates nominated by the 
head of each correctional institution in the state on the 
basis of outstanding work in the performance of their 
duties. This is the first time a guard has been chosen to 
attend the Congress as a guest of the ACA. 

The Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency released in July two interim reports, one on 
Education and Juvenile Delinquency and _ the other on 
Obscene and Pornographic Literature and Juvenile De- 
linquency. 
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“The Juvenile Probation Process” is the title of an 
educational film strip, with tape narration, depicting what 
happens to a California youth who is arrested for auto 
theft and brought to the juvenile court. Produced by the 
Public Relations Committee of the North Coastal Region 
of the California Probation and Parole Association, the 
series was designed for showing to lay groups. 


Quentin Ferm, director of Wisconsin’s bureau of pro- 
bation and parole, has been appointed assistant director 
of the Division of Corrections. 


Only 100 of the 8,000 psychiatrists in the United States 
are employed by correctional institutions, and they are 
located in only 30 of the 48 states, according to the Massa- 
chusetts United Prison Association’s publication, Correc- 
tional Research. Of these 100, less than one-third are 
employed full time. This amounts to one full-time 
psychiatrist to every 5,500 prisoners. 

Judge Charles F. Murphy, who was appointed 2 years 
ago as administrator of the Code Authority for the Comics 

agazine Association of America, Inc., will resign on 
October 1. In the June 1955 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION 
Judge Murphy told about the work and plans of the 
Authority. 

The M’Naghten Rule will be the focus of attention at a 
series of conferences at Manhattan College. Represent- 
atives of the fields of law, medicine, and psychology are 
canvassing the problem with a view to submitting recom- 
mendations to the Law Revision Committee of the 
American Bar Association. 

Ellsworth Bunker, president of the American Red Cross, 
has expressed the opinion that a major cause of the 
nation’s present youth problems is the tendency of the 
average urban family to move from one location to 
another every 2 years or so, and the consequent inability 
for them to put down any real roots in school, church, and 
community. 

Frank Loveland, assistant director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons, attended the European Regional Con- 
sultive Group on the Prevention of Crime and the Treat- 
ment of Delinquency sponsored by the United Nations and 
held August 12 to 23 at Geneva, Switzerland. The meeting 
focused its thinking on recidivism and the youth offender. 

Dr. Pauline V. Young has revised her text, Scientific So- 
cial Surveys and Research, which is an introduction to the 
background, content, methods, and analysis of social 
studies. The publishers, Prentice-Hall, Inc., announce that 
the wide spread use of the book has resulted in a third 
edition. The second edition sold over 30,000 copies. The 
volume has been translated into Spanish and Braille. 
Moreover, a soundscriber recording has been made. 

The vocational training programs of 15 federal penal 
and correctional institutions have cooperative arrangments 
with various state boards of vocational training for accred- 
itation. During the past year over 800 inmates have been 
released to jobs for which they qualified through parti- 
cipation in the vocational training in one of the 
institutions. 

In the Jales prison at Sao Paulo, Brazil, conditions are 
so crowded that a judge has ordered prisoners to serve 
their time in shifts—a day shift and a night shift. 

An average of 3,800 inmates, or approximately 19 per- 
cent of the total federal prison population, were engaged 
in industrial activities during the past fiscal year. Inmates 
employed were paid wages vn $1,200,000 or a 
monthly average of $30 per inmate. Most of these earn- 
ings were sent home to dependents or kept in reserve for 
post release needs. 

Fifty shops representing more than 30 distinct lines of 
industry were operated in 21 federal penal and correctional 
institutions last year. 

Mrs. Audrey Kaslow was appointed from the Los An- 
geles County probation department to participate in the 
6-week training course at Montevideo, Uruguay, on the 
protection of children and the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency through more effective work with parents. 
The course is sponsored by the American International 
Institute for the Protection of Children. 
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_, The 1956 Toys for Tots project at the Illinois State Pep. 
itentiary Branch at Menard got under way in Septembe 
Toys available for distribution at Christmas will be nearly 
twice that of previous years. Eight large truckloads of 
broken and discarded toys collected by the Beta §j 
Phi sorority at Chester, Illlinois, were transferr to 
Menard in August. A repair shop set up in the vocational 
school will be used again. 

The Michigan Department of Corrections is completing 
a $100,000 reception-diagnostic center for newly arrive 
inmates at the Jackson State Prison. The new unit will he 
able to house 489 inmates. It will have its own staff of 
social workers, vocational counselors, clerks, and guards 
and will be supervised by its own director. Officials en. 
vision the new unit as a research center in criminology, 
as well as a means to hasten the prisoner’s return tp 
society. 

More than 1,100 inmates are provided employment an 
pe eed opportunities on farms of the Federal Bureay 
of Prisons. 


Manuel S. Rodriguez, formerly chief probation officer 
of the United States District Court for Puerto Rico, has 
been appointed to the staff of the Pan American Union 
in Washington, D. C., as specialist in the section of social 
work of the Division of Labor and Social Affairs of the 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs. Prior to 
his present appointment Rodriguez was director of Latin 
America for International Social Service. During this time 
he was stationed in Brazil, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

Inmates of California’s High Rock Honor Company No, 
11 were responsible for saving life and property in the 
Humboldt County area during recent floods. They also 
at yaa toys and candy for the child victims of the 

oods. 

Three hundred judges and 4,000 employees constitute 
the entire manpower of the federal judicial system—one 
of the three branches of government. Over 40 times this 
many people are employed in the administration of one of 
the larger governmental agencies. About 1/20 of 1 percent 
of the national budget—little more than the cost of one 
destroyer or one light cruiser—is allocated to the adminis- 


tration of the court system. 
Alabama Correctional Research is the title of a 30-page 


monograph published by the Alabama Correctional Re 
search Association at University, Alabama. Editor of the 


publication is Morris G. Caldwell, professor of sociology 
at the University. W. N. Baker, state probation supervisor 
for the Tuscaloosa District, is president of the Association. 

Dorothy McCullough Lee, member of the Federal 
Parole Board since 1953, has been named by President 
Eisenhower as a member of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board. She was appointed for a 5-year term. 
She took over her new duties on September 4. 

A symposium on juvenile delinquency was held by the 
Federal Bar Association at Washington, D. C., on Sept- 
ember 28. The theme of the symposium was “The Theory, 
Function, and Procedure of Juvenile Courts.” 

Joseph F. Riley of Elmira, New York, has_been 
appointed supervisor of New York State’s new Youth 
Camp at North Pharsalia, in Chenango County. Riley 
is a career worker in the Department of Corrections 
since 1935. 

Daniel McMann has been appointed principal keeper 
of the New York State’s Clinton Prison, McMann has 
been with the State Department of Corrections since 192. 

A group of social defense experts from 19 Europeat 
countries met in an 11-day session at Geneva, Switzerland, 
in August to consider measures for treating habitual, 
abnormal, and young adult offenders who raise particulat 
problems both for society and penologists. This was the 
third meeting of the group since 1950. 

“Jobs for Teen-agers” was the subject of a series of 
articles in September by Eve Edstrom, staff reporter 
for the Washington Post and Times Herald. She recot 


mends part-time trade training and part-time employment 


as one of the solutions to the problem of delinquency. 
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